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Foreword 


This  volume  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  books  pre¬ 
pared  by  Foreign  Area  Studies,  The  American  University, 
under  the  Country  Studies/ Area  Handbook  Program.  The  last 
page  of  this  book  provides  a  listing  of  other  published  stud¬ 
ies.  Each  book  in  the  series  deals  with  a  particular  foreign 
country,  describing  and  analyzing  its  economic,  national  secu¬ 
rity,  political,  and  social  systems  and  institutions  and  examin¬ 
ing  the  interrelationships  of  those  systems  and  institutions 
and  the  ways  that  they  are  shaped  by  cultural  factors.  Each 
study  is  written  by  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  social  scien¬ 
tists.  The  authors  seek  to  provide  a  basic  insight  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  society  under  observation,  striving  for  a  dy¬ 
namic  rather  than  a  static  portrayal  of  it.  The  study  focuses 
on  historical  antecedents  and  on  the  cultural,  political,  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  that  contribute  to  cohesion  and 
cleavage  within  the  society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  origins  and  traditions  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  so¬ 
ciety,  their  dominant  beliefs  and  values,  their  community  of 
interests  and  the  issues  on  which  they  are  divided,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  involvement  with  the  national  institutions, 
and  their  attitudes  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  social 
system  and  political  order  within  which  they  live. 

The  contents  of  the  book  represent  the  views,  opinions, 
and  Findings  of  Foreign  Area  Studies  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  official  Department  of  the  Army  position,  policy, 
or  decision,  unless  so  designated  by  other  official  documenta¬ 
tion.  The  authors  have  sought  to  adhere  to  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  scholarly  objectivity.  Such  corrections,  additions,  and 
suggestions  for  factual  or  other  changes  that  readers  may 
have  will  be  welcomed  for  use  in  future  new  editions. 


The  Director 
Foreign  Area  Studies 
The  American  University 
5010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 
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Preface 


In  December  1985  the  Italian  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Bettino  Craxi  was  leading  the  country’s  longest  serv¬ 
ing  administration  in  the  post-World  War  II  years.  This  was 
no  mean  accomplishment  in  that  the  country  had  had  on  av¬ 
erage  a  new  government  once  every  ten  and  one-half  months 
until  August  1983,  when  Craxi  was  sworn  in  at  the  head  of  a 
five-party  coalition  cabinet — Italy’s  forty-fourth  and  the  first 
to  be  led  by  a  Socialist  after  the  war.  This  was  only  the  third 
time  Italy  had  a  premier  who  was  not  from  the  perennially 
dominant,  centrist  Christian  Democratic  Party.  As  the  year 
1986  dawned,  the  political  scene  was  relatively  stable  but 
was  by  no  means  free  of  tensions.  The  foremost  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  Craxi  administration  was  economic,  punctuat¬ 
ed  by  chronic  inflation  and  unemployment  and  by  rising 
public  deficits. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume,  which  replaces  the  1977 
edition  of  the  Areu  Handbook  for  Italy ,  is  to  present  an  objec¬ 
tive,  concise,  and  yet  comprehensive  picture  of  the  salient 
historical,  social,  economic,  political,  and  national  security  as¬ 
pects  of  contemporary  Italy.  Sources  of  information  include 
scholarly  journals  and  monographs,  official  reports  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  international  organizations,  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  interviews  with  individuals 
who  have  special  competence  on  Italian  affairs.  Brief  com¬ 
ments  on  some  of  the  more  useful,  readily  accessible,  Eng¬ 
lish-language  sources  appear  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Full 
references  to  these  and  other  sources  used  by  the  authors  are 
listed  in  the  Bibliography.  The  dictionary  used  was  Webster's 
Ninth  New  Collegiate  Dictionary . 

The  contemporary  place-names  used  in  this  study  are 
generally  those  approved  by  the  United  States  Board  on  Geo¬ 
graphical  Names,  as  specified  in  the  official  gazetteer  issued 
in  1956.  Because  many  Italian  cities  are  better  known  in  the 
West  by  conventional  names,  they  are  given  in  conventional 
form;  but  the  place-names,  including  administrative  regions 
and  provinces,  are  presented  in  the  Italian  form  (see  table  B. 
Preface).  Measurements  are  given  in  the  metric  svstem;  a 
conversion  table  is  provided  to  assist  those  who  are  unfamil- 
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iar  with  metric  indicators  (see  table  1,  Appendix  A).  Appen¬ 
dix  A  provides  other  tabular  material  on  economic  and  secu¬ 
rity  matters.  A  glossary  is  also  included,  together  with  a  chro¬ 
nology  of  important  historical  events  (see  table  A,  Preface). 


Table  A.  Chronology  of  Important  Events 


ca.  *)00  B.G .  Ktruscans  firs!  appear  in  !tal> .  establishing  domi¬ 

nance  in  Ktruria.  north  of  liber  Kiser 

ca.  7<>0  li.(! .  Greek  colonization  begins  in  southern  Itais  and 

Sicily 

73.’{  B.G .  Traditional  date  lor  the  founding  of  Koine 

.KW  B.G .  Traditional  date  for  the  founding  of  Homan  Republic 

.WO  B.G .  The  sack  of  Rome  b\  the  GauG 

ca.  400-2(W)  IU! .  K.xpansion  of  Roman  domination  throughout  Italian 

peninsula  and  into  North  Africa 

ca.  |00  HT .  Social  unrest  undermines  republic;  Julius  Garsar 

extends  Roman  conquests  into  Britain  and  north¬ 
ern  Kurope 

\.D.  IT .  Kstablishment  of  Roman  Kmpire 

ca.  50  A.h. 

ca.  1(H)  \.I> .  Greatest  extent  of  Roman  Kmpire.  reaching  from 

Britain  to  Kuphrates  Ri\er 

dl.T .  Kmperor  Gonstdiitine  establishes  (  lirishamts  as  offi* 

cial  religion 

•  a.  dOlt-RHt .  Roman  Kmpire  divided  between  the  f  as!  tthe  Bv/an- 

tine  Kmpire)  and  the  W  e-t 

a.  MM »- doit  .  Barbarian  in\as»on>:  establishment  of  Koinbard 

Kingdom 

Boo  .  Holv  Roman  Kmpire  established,  placing  I  f  a  I  \  under 

nominal  control  of  German  monarch 

*  a.  lOOO-llOO .  Ghurch  reform-  establish  su|,remac\  of  pope:  con¬ 


flicts  between  l*ope  Gregors  \  1 1  and  Hols  Roman 
Kmperor.  Hears  IV.  las  groundwork  for  later 
claims  to  papal  temporal  power 

c.i.  I  I  fin-  I  MM  i .  Municipalities  become  independent  nts-states.  or 

communes,  developing  individual  ewlhitcs  and  po¬ 
litical  svstenis.  Battle  for  control  of  penin-ula 
between  papal  supporter**  iGnelphs}  and  emperor  - 
supporters  |(  rhilbelfines) 

»a.  IMMt-|.>00 .  Plague,  economic  depression,  peasant  rebellions. 

urban  civil  wars,  and  mtercormiiunal  wars 

ca.  12.">0-ca.  Id7.~»  .  Pre-Renaissance  period:  revival  of  '-,as>jcism  and 

development  of  humanism 

ca.  IdTo-ca  i:>2«  . .  Renaissance  period  produces  flowering  <>t  art  and 

literature 

1  PM-I">dl  .  Kiiropeau  powers  battle  over  control  of  Italian  penin¬ 

sula;  f diaries  A  of  Hahshurgs  win*  control  over 
most  «»f  territorv 

I  .YJ7  . .  Home  sacked  bv  (.barb’s  \  's  troops 

i  a.  |."»20-ca.  I(»0(l  . .  Mannerist  period 

•  a.  iMMI-ca.  I7.»0 .  Ha ro< | lie  period 
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Table  A.  Chronology  of  Important  Events — Clont. 


Dale  kvent 

ca.  1600-1800 .  Renewed  fighting  by  kuropean  powers  over  control 

of  Italv;  Austrian  dominance  in  north:  Bourbon 
1  dominance  in  south 

ca.  1 760-ra.  1870 .  Romantic  period 

1707-1814 .  Napoleon  Bonaparte  invade-  Italv  and  establishes 

unified  Italian  Kingdom  under  Krench  control 

1815 .  Restoration  of  pre-Napoleouic  monarchies 

1820- .  Growth  <4  secret  societies  dedicated  to  Italian  unifi¬ 

cation  and  independence:  rebellion-  against  for¬ 
eign  domination 

18.41  .  \hortive  revolt-  in  northern  Italv  and  papa!  -tate-: 

Giuseppe  Mazzim  create-  new  revolutionary  orga¬ 
nization.  Noting  Italv.  to  lead  fight  for  unification 

1848-40 .  Revolutionarv  movement-  break  out  in  Sieilv.  Milan. 


and  other  location-:  Gharle-  Albert  of  Piedmont 
promulgates  liberal  con-titutton:  Piedmont  de¬ 
clare-  war  on  Au-tria  in  lir-t  War  of  Independ- 
erice 

1850-611 .  Second  War  of  Independence:  Garibaldi  and  hi- 

army  invade  Sicily  and  Naple- 

1861  .  Kingdom  of  Italy  established  with  Victor  Kmmanuel 

II  a-  king  and  Turin  as  capital 

1861-76 .  The  right  dominates  the  political  scene:  -ocial  up¬ 

heaval-  throughout  the  south 

1870 .  Rome  incorporated  into  Kingdom  of  Italv.  destroy¬ 

ing  the  papal  -tate-  and  prompting  the  pope  to 
prohibit,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  Gatholic 
participation  in  the  new  state 


1876-87  .  The  left  come-  to  power  and  achieve-  limited  -ocial 

reforms:  compul-orv  education  and  extension  of 
the  franchise 

IH7R  .  \  ictnr  Kmmanuel  1)  die-:  succeeded  bv  King  Hum¬ 

bert 

1882  .  Triple  Alliance  -igned  with  Au-tria-Hiingarv  ami 

( fcrmanv 

1887-60 .  Invasion  of  Kthiopia:  estabb-hment  ot  Italian  protec  ¬ 

torate:  creation  of  kritrea  a-  Italian  colony 

I860 .  Di-astroii-  defeat  of  Italian  force-  at  Vdowa:  klhio- 

pia  declared  independent 

1887-1600  .  Parliamentarv  -\-tem  undermined  bv  -octal  unre-t 

and  the  widening  power  of  the  monan  liv  and  the 
prime  mini-ter 

1862  .  K-tabli-hment  of  Italian  Socialist  Partv 

1600 .  King  Humbert  II  a— as-inated  bv  anarchi-t;  -ucceed- 

ed  bv  Victor  kmmanuel  III 
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Table  A.  Chronology  of  Important  Events — Cont. 


1900-14- .  The  Giolittian  Fra  (named  !■  »r  Prune  MmiUrr  <o.- 

t  vanni  Giolitti).  marked  l»\  limited  -n.  lal  n-bum-. 

i  emergence  of  Catholic  |  •<  >1 1 1  u  a  I  parte  ipalcm.  and 

i  further  weakening  id  political  partir-  and  pariia 
mentary  system 

1911-12 . |  The  Libyan  War  agam-t  l  urkev  over  -  ■ . 1 1 1 r* > I  d 

I  Libya 

1914 . |  Outbreak  of  M  orld  Mar  I  provoke-  I*it  t»*i  debate 

within  Italy  o\er  participation 

1915-18 .  Italv  at  war  against  the  (.entral  Power-  o.ermunv 

and  Austria-Hungarv  i.  it-  former  allie- 

1919 .  Formation  of  Italian  Popular  Parts,  the  tir-t  t.athob. 

political  party:  formation  <d  tin-  fir-t  I  a-»  i  di 
Comhattiniento  (fascist  paramilitary  gr««up-i  bv 
Benito  Mus-ohni:  Gabriel  O'  \nmin/i>> 

Fiume:  official  lifting  <d  papal  prohibition  against 
Gatholic  participation  in  politic- 

1921  .  Formation  of  Italian  Commum-t  Parts 

1922-43 .  Fascist  regime  under  Mu—  ohm.  impo-tng  har-h  au¬ 

thoritarian  rule  -evereL  re-trn  ting  per-onal  and 
political  liberties 

1929 .  Lateran  Pacts  establishing  relation*  between  Catlmli* 

church  and  Italian  -tate  -igned 

1935  .  Invasion  of  Kthiopia 

1939  .  Outbreak  of  World  Mar  II:  Itals  remain-  neutral 

1940  .  Italv  joins  war  on  the  side  of  the  Axis  power- 

1943-44  . j  Invasion  by  Allied  forces:  Mu— ohm  di-ici—rd  bs 

cabinet,  succeeded  by  Marshal  Pietro  Radogho; 
surrender  of  Italians  to  Allies:  (German  force- 
occupy  north:  emergence  of  Italian  re-i-tance. 
capture  of  Rome 

1945-46 .  Mussolini  captured  and  executed:  abdication  ot  King 

Victor  Kmmanuel  111:  end  of  monarcliv  and  e-tab 
lishment  of  Italian  Republic:  formation  »»l  govern- 
ment  of  national  unity  joining  Chri-tian  Demo¬ 
crats,  Socialists,  and  Communi-t- 

1947  .  Communist  and  Socialist  partie-  elected  from  gov¬ 

ernment 

1948  .  New  republican  Constitution  goc-  into  effect:  tn-t 

parhamentarv  election  produce-  ma|or  (.bri-tian 
Democratic  victory :  Marshall  Plan  inaugurated 

1949  .  Formation  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

1952 .  Italv  joins  Furopeaii  Coal  and  Neel  Community 

1956-59 .  Socialists  and  Communists  diverge;  (  omuuim-l-  an¬ 

nounce  program  of  the  “Italian  path  to  -uciali-m’’ 

1959-63  .  “Opening  to  the  left*’  emerges 

1968-69 .  Eruption  of  student  and  labor  unre-t;  emergence  o| 

terrorist  violence 
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Table  A. 


Chronology  of  Important  Events — Cont. 


Date 


Kvent 


1970 . !  Beginning  of  economic  slowdown;  establishment  of 

!  regular  regional  governments 

1973  . i  Communists  propose  the  “historic  compromise*'.-  nil 

;  embargo  produces  dramatic  increase  in  petroleum 
prices;  beginning  of  double-digit  inflation 

1974  . 1  Referendum  upholds  recently  established  divorce 

|  procedure 

1975  . 1  Socialists  withdraw  from  center-left  coalition:  sub- 


,  stantial  (Communist  gain-  in  regional  and  local 
;  elections  prod  we  important  increase  in  leftist  gov¬ 
ernments  below  national  level 

19i6 . 1  Communists  repeat  gains  in  parliamentary  elections: 

Christian  Democrats  form  government  dependent 
on  Communist  abstention:  Communists  receive 
several  important  parliamentary  posts 


1978 .  Communists  and  Socialists  become  part  of  majority 

supporting  the  government 

1978  .  A  Ido  Morn  kidnapped  and  killed  by  Red  Brigade 

terrorists 

1979  . . ,  Communists  withdraw  from  parliamentary  majority. 

bringing  down  government:  Communist  Note  de- 
1  dines  in  parliamentary  elections  for  first  time 

1980  . 1  Socialists  join  the  government,  recreating  the  center- 

^  left  coalition 

1983 .  Bettino  Craxi.  a  Socialist,  forms  government,  the 

!  first  in  postwar  history  led  by  a  non-Christian 
Democrat 
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Table  B.  Conventional  English  Usage  for  Selected  Italian  Place- 

Names 


Italian  Spelling 

1  Conventional  Knglish 
Spelling 

i  Conventional  Knglish 
Spelling 

Italian  Spelling 

Alpi  Dolomitiche . . 

Dolomite  Alps 

1 

1  Apulia . 

Puglia 

Basilicata . 

1  Lueania 

<  Brenner  Pass . 

Passo  del  Brennero 

Cervino . 

Matterhorn 

Dolomite  Alps . 

Alpi  Dolomitiehe 

T  in  i 

San  Bernardo . 

Pass 

Cenoa . 

<  »enov  a 

Colle  del  Piccolo 

Little  St.  Bernard 

Creat  St.  Bernard 

( iolle  del  Cran 

San  Bernardo. 

IV. 

IV.. 

San  Bernardo 

Firenze . 

Florence 

Italv  . 

Italia 

Cenova . 

..  (leuoa 

latium . 

Lazio 

Italia . 

..  Italy 

Leghorn . 

Livorno 

I<azin . 

..  Latium 

Lomhardv . 

Lomhardia 

I.ivorno . 

..  Leghorn 

Little  St.  Bernard . 

C..I1.-  .Id  I’i.rnlo 

Lombardia . 

Pa- 

Milano . 

..  Milan 

Lueania . 

Basilicata 

Monte  Bianeo . 

..  Mont  Blanc 

Matterhorn . 

<  >rv  ino 

Napoli . 

..  Naples 

Milan . 

Milano 

I’adova . 

..  Padua 

Monto  Blanc . 

Monte  Bianco 

I'asso  del . 

..  Brenner 

Naples . 

Napoli 

Brennero . 

..  IV« 

Piemonte . 

..  Piedmont 

Piedmont . 

Piemonte 

Puglia . 

Apulia 

Rome . 

Homa 

Homa . 

..  Rome 

Sardinia . 

Sardegna 

Sardegna . 

..  Sardinia 

Sicilv . 

Sicilia 

Sicilia . 

..  Sicilv 

Svracuse . 

Siracusa 

Siracusa . 

..  Svracuse 

Tiber . 

1  ev ere 

l  ev  ere . 

Tiber 

Trent . 

1  rento 

1  orino . 

Turin 

Turin . 

1  orino 

1  oseana . 

1 uscanv 

Tuseanv . 

Toscana 

Trento . 

..  Trent 

V  atican . 

V  aticano 

\  at  ic-a  no . 

..  \  atu  an 

\  enetia . 

\  eneto 

\  eneto.. 
V  cnr/.id 

\  esIlV  in 


Venetia 
V  enice 
Vesuvius 


\  enice .... 
\  esiivius 


\  ene/ia 
\  i*«.u\  m 


Country  Profile 


Formal  Name:  Italian  Republic. 

Short  Form:  Italy. 

Term  for  Citizens:  Itaiian(s);  adjectival  form.  Italian 
Capital:  Rome. 

Flag:  Three  vertical  stripes  of  green,  white,  and  red. 
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Geography 


Size  and  Location:  Approximately  301,278  square  kilometers 
(including  Sicily  and  Sardinia).  Continental  area  reaches  to  Alps, 
and  elongated  boot-shaped  peninsula  juts  into  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  south-central  Europe  and,  with  Sicily,  almost  reaches  North 
Africa.  Land  borders  with  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Yugoslav¬ 
ia. 

Topography:  Three-quarters  hilly  and  mountainous.  Alps  across 
north  from  France  to  Yugoslavia.  Apennines  from  Alps  to  southern 
tip  of  peninsula.  One  major  lowland — North  Italian  Plain — most 
important  area  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial  production;  gen¬ 
erally  coincident  with  Po  Valley.  Minor  lowlands  in  coastal  regions. 

Climate:  Central  and  southern  regions,  except  high  mountain 
area,  have  typical  Mediterranean  climate — mild  winters  and  hot. 
dry  summers.  Alpine  regions  have  cold  winters;  precipitation  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  throughout  year;  some  peaks  snow-covered  all  year. 
Some  areas  have  strong  seasonal  winds. 

Society 

Population:  Estimated  57  million  in  July  1984.  About  70  per¬ 
cent  urban  in  1982;  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Torino  each  had 
over  1  million  inhabitants.  Annual  growth  rate  from  1970  to  1982 
averaged  0.4  percent.  Although  numbers  of  emigrants  approximat¬ 
ed  numbers  of  returning  migrants,  1.2  million  Italians  remained  in 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany).  France,  and  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Education:  Free  and  compulsory  from  age  six  to  14.  Literacy 
estimated  at  93  to  97  percent  in  1984. 

Language  and  Ethnic  Groups:  Standard  Italian  spoken  all 
over  country,  but  regional  dialects  also  prevalent.  Special  regions 
officially  recognize  languages  other  than  standard  Italian.  Ethnic 
minorities  and  non-Italian  speakers  found  primarily  in  border  re¬ 
gions:  Slovenes  in  Friuli-Venezia  Giulia;  German  speakers  in  Tren- 
tino-Alto  Adige;  French  speakers  in  Val  d'Aosta. 

Religion:  97.5  percent  of  population  estimated  to  be  Roman 
Catholic. 

Socioeconomic  Diversity:  Historic  social  and  economic  divi¬ 
sion  between  regions,  especially  north  and  south,  persists  despite 
massive  development  program  for  south.  Five  of  20  regions  classi¬ 
fied  as  “special”  in  recognition  of  their  cultural/linguistic  and  geo¬ 
graphical  distinctiveness  and  granted  some  autonomy. 
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Health:  National  Health  Service  providing  free  care  by  physi¬ 
cians  and  public  hospitals  for  ali  Italians  and  resident  foreigners 
began  January  1980.  New  unit  was  local  public  health  district. 

Mass  Communications:  State-controlled  Italian  Radio-Televi¬ 
sion  operates  along  with  growing  number  of  private  television  and 
radio  stations.  Over  70  daily  newspapers,  many  operating  with  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies.  Milan  and  Rome  leading  press  centers.  Free 
speech  and  free  press  fully  assured  in  practice. 

Economy 

General  Character:  Private  enterprise  with  state  participation 
in  major  industrial  and  service  areas.  Lagging  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  southern  half  in  country — Mezzogiorno — focus  of  current 
regional  planning. 

Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP):  Approximately  US$352.8 
billion  in  1983;  GDP  per  capita  US$6,208. 

Agriculture:  Contributed  5.7  percent  to  GDP  and  employed 
12.2  percent  of  work  force  in  1983.  Major  crops  cereal  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  tree  crops  such  as  wine  grapes  and  olive 
oil.  Chronic  trade  deficit  in  agriculture  items;  20  to  40  percent  of 
meats,  dairy  products,  and  seed  oils  imported. 

Industry:  Contributed  39.1  percent  to  GDP  and  employed  35.6 
percent  of  work  force  in  1983.  Strong  engineering  and  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  industries  in  addition  to  important  textiles,  food 
processing,  metallurgical,  and  chemical  industries.  Since  early 
1970s  decentralization  of  production  through  subcontracting  to 
small-scale  industry  a  feature  of  Italian  manufacturing. 

Services:  Contributed  55.2  percent  to  GDP  and  employed  55.2 
percent  of  work  force  in  1983.  Public  administration  accounted  for 
14.7  percent  of  GDP  and  17.4  percent  of  total  employment.  Since 
end  of  1970s  labor-intensive  service  activities  such  as  distribution, 
lodging,  and  food  service  have  shown  sharp  employment  increases. 
Small  local  shops  dominate  distributive  sector. 

Unemployment:  Upward  trend  since  1974;  1984  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  10.4  percent.  Higher  than  average  unemployment  rates 
among  youth  and  women  and  in  Mezzogiorno. 

Budget:  Since  early  1970s  growth  of  government  revenue  has 
not  kept  pace  with  expenditure,  whose  increase  owing  largely  to 
expansion  of  social  security,  welfare  programs.  In  mid-1980s 
public  expenditure  difficult  to  control;  in  1984,  public  sector  defi¬ 
cit  at  16.7  percent  of  GDP  serious  economic  problem. 
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Currency:  Italian  lira  (pi.,  lire — see  Glossary). 

Foreign  Trade:  Exports  approximately  US$72.7  billion,  im¬ 
ports  US$78.3  billion  in  1983.  In  1984  leading  export  sectors: 
metal  mechanical  industry;  textiles,  clothing,  leather  goods,  and 
furs;  metallurgy;  and  chemicals.  Leading  import  items:  minerals 
and  fuels;  agricultural  products;  metal  mechanical  goods  (excluding 
transportation  equipment);  and  chemicals.  Trade  predominantly 
with  other  West  European  countries;  West  Germany,  France,  and 
United  States  most  important  trading  partners. 

Roads:  297,000  kilometers  of  roads  in  1983  included  6,000  kil¬ 
ometers  of  superhighways.  Road  system  handles  more  passengers 
and  freight  than  railroads. 

Railroads:  About  20,000  kilometers  of  track,  of  which  80  per¬ 
cent  state-controlled.  Over  50  percent  of  lines  electrified,  only  28 
percent  multiple-tracked.  System  connects  with  rail  lines  of  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  through  Alpine  passes. 

Civil  Aviation:  Nineteen  international  airports  served  by  Alita¬ 
lia,  national  airline,  and  several  foreign  carriers.  Domestic  air  serv¬ 
ice  important  in  linking  distant  cities. 

Water  Transport:  Inland  waterways  in  Po  Valley  of  little  sig¬ 
nificance;  coastal  shipping  with  over  200  ports  major  aspect  of 
transportation  network.  Genoa  and  Naples  on  west  coast,  Palermo 
in  Sicily,  and  Venice  and  Trieste  on  Adriatic  Sea  are  among  largest 
and  busiest  ports.  Some  specialized  ports  for  products  such  as  steel 
and  oil  rival  traditional  commercial  ports;  include  Taranto  and 
Porto  Torres. 

Government  and  Politics 

Government:  Republican  Constitution  of  1948  provides  for  par¬ 
liamentary  democracy  and  unitary  system.  Bicameral  parliament 
elects  president  of  republic,  the  head  of  state.  Chief  executive  au¬ 
thority  invested  in  cabinet  and  prime  minister  acceptable  to  majori¬ 
ty  of  legislature.  Constitutional  validity  of  laws  and  impeachment 
of  top-level  officials  under  jurisdiction  of  independent  Constitution¬ 
al  Court. 

Politics:  Two  major  political  subcultures  stemming  from  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  socialism  reflected  in  dominance  of  Christian  Democratic 
Party,  which  has  formed  governments,  alone  or  in  coalition,  since 
World  War  II,  and  of  Italian  Communist  Party.  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  elected  in  1983  was  33  percent  Christian  Democrat,  30  per¬ 
cent  Communist.  Italian  Socialist  Party,  third  largest  partv,  had  1 1 
percent. 
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Administrative  Divisions:  Twenty  regions,  95  provinces,  and 
8,081  communes.  Tradition  of  local  self-rule  strong  as  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  are  run  by  locally  elected  communal  officials. 

Justice:  Legal  system,  based  on  Roman  law,  consists  of  ordinary 
and  administrative  courts.  Judiciary  independent.  Highest  ordinary 
court  is  Court  of  Cassation. 

Major  International  Membership:  United  Nations  and  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies.  Strong  supporter  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga¬ 
nization,  European  Communities,  and  Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Development.  Also  active  in  Western  European 
Union. 

National  Security 

Armed  Forces:  Total  personnel  on  active  duty,  375,100;  total 
reserves,  799,000.  Component  services:  army,  260,000;  navy, 
44,500;  air  force,  70,600;  Carabinieri,  90,000. 

Major  Tactical  Units:  In  1985  army  had  one  armored  division, 
three  mechanized  divisions,  two  independent  mechanized  brigades, 
four  independent  motorized  brigades,  five  Alpine  brigades,  one  air¬ 
borne  brigade,  two  amphibious  battalions,  one  missile  brigade,  four 
aviation  wings.  Navy  had  10  submarines;  two  aircraft  carriers;  four 
cruisers;  four  destroyers;  15  frigates;  22  inshore,  coastal,  and 
ocean  minesweepers;  and  variety  of  smaller  patrol  vessels.  Air 
force  had  six  fighter  and  ground-attack  squadrons,  four  light-attack 
and  reconnaissance  squadrons,  six  interceptor  squadrons,  two  re¬ 
connaissance  squadrons,  three  transport  squadrons,  six  training 
squadrons,  eight  surface-to-air  missile  groups.  Carabinieri  has  one 
mechanized  brigade. 

Military  Equipment:  Mostly  United  States  or  Italian  origin. 
Some  local  manufacture  of  equipment  under  licensing  agreements. 

Military  Budget:  Expenditures  represented  5  percent  of  total 
government  budget;  2.7  percent  of  GDP  for  1984. 

Police:  Carabinieri  staffed  by  90,000  men;  State  Police,  68.000 
in  all  cities  and  towns;  Customs  Police,  48.000.  act  as  frontier 
guard.  All  police  under  civilian  control  during  peacetime  but  under 
military  control  in  time  of  war. 


Figure  I.  Administrative  Divisions ,  1985 
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Introduction 


In  late  1985  Italy’s  unusually  long  period  of  political 
calm  was  broken  by  a  coalition  crisis  of  the  kind  that  had 
become  familiar  to  the  Italians  in  post-World  War  II  years. 
In  October  Prime  Minister  Bettino  Craxi  handed  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  President  Francesco  Cossiga  in  the  wake  of  intracoali¬ 
tion  differences  stemming  from  the  hijacking  of  an  Italian 
cruise  liner,  the  Achille  Lauro.  The  resignation  was  tentative¬ 
ly  accepted,  pending  the  formation  of  a  new  government  that 
would  have  been  the  country’s  forty-fifth  since  1945. 
Through  deft  political  maneuvers  on  Craxi’s  part  and  through 
accommodation  among  the  parties  concerned,  however,  the 
differences  were  ironed  out  three  weeks  later,  and  Craxi  re¬ 
constituted  his  old  government.  As  expected,  the  president 
formally  rejected  the  resignation  and,  exercising  his  constitu¬ 
tional  duties,  ordered  a  parliamentary  vote  of  confidence  on 
the  “new”  government,  which  turned  out  to  be  identical  to 
the  old  one.  Craxi  had  no  problem  winning  that  confidence, 
and  his  coalition  government,  which  had  been  originally  in¬ 
stalled  in  August  1983.  was  still  in  power  as  the  year  1986 
dawned.  This  government  became  the  longest  serving  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  postwar  era,  during  which  time  the  country 
witnessed  a  new  government  on  the  average  of  every  ten  and 
one-half  months.  Such  frequent  shifts  in  leadership  at  the  top 
would  seem  overwhelming  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
political  system  as  a  whole  had  been  relatively  stable.  The 
broadly  based,  centrist  Christian  Democratic  Party  (Partito 
Democrazia  Cristiana — DC)  provided  essential  leadership  con¬ 
tinuity  by  controlling  the  central  state  institutions  as  well  as 
the  powers  of  patronage  throughout  the  national  domain. 

The  Italian  Republic  descends  from  the  first  unified  Ital¬ 
ian  state  of  modern  times — the  Kingdom  of  Italy — which  was 
established  in  1861,  out  of  a  patchwork  of  rival  kingdoms, 
principalities,  duchies,  and  papal  states.  By  the  mid-1920s, 
although  the  king  still  reigned,  it  was  Benito  Mussolini  who 
ruled,  and  the  kingdom  had  become  a  fascist  dictatorship. 
Neither  Mussolini  nor  his  dictatorship  survived  World  War 
II,  and  in  a  plebiscite  held  in  June  1946  the  monarchy  was 
voted  out  and  the  republic  voted  in  (see  fig.  1). 
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A  new  constitution,  promulgated  on  New  Year’s  Day 
1948,  established  a  parliamentary  republic  consisting  of  three 
branches  under  a  head  of  state  known  as  the  Italian  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic,  who  would  be  elected  by  parliament  for 
a  term  of  seven  years.  The  president  has  a  range  of  ceremo¬ 
nial  powers  usually  exercised  by  a  constitutional  monarch, 
but  in  addition  wields  significant  discretionary  power  in  the 
selection  of  a  prime  minister  and  in  the  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  prime  minister’s  resignation.  The  executive  branch 
is  headed  by  the  prime  minister  and  the  prime  minister's  cab¬ 
inet.  The  bicameral  parliament  is  constituted  on  the  basis  of 
proportional  representation.  The  judiciary  is  divided  into  or¬ 
dinary  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  and  administrative 
courts  for  handling  affairs  between  citizens  and  the  various 
levels  of  government. 

Italy  is  a  unitary  state,  all  power  emanating  from  the 
center,  which  delegates  authority  to  the  regions,  provinces, 
and  communes.  At  the  basic  level  are  communes,  which  have 
a  long  tradition  of  strong  local  autonomy.  Feelings  of  loyalty 
to  a  commune  or  regional  pride  tend  to  take  precedence  over 
a  broader  loyalty  to  the  state.  All  subnational  levels  are 
served  by  centrally  appointed  officials,  as  well  as  by  locally 
elected  bodies.  A  commune  mav  be  a  tiny  rural  village  and 
its  surrounding  territory,  or  a  small  town  and  its  environs,  or 
a  major  city  such  as  Rome  or  Milan. 

Italy  is  a  state  ruled  by  political  parties,  which  control 
the  formal  institutions  of  government.  From  the  first  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  held  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  all  but  two  governments  have  been  led  bv  the  DC. 
During  the  late  1940s  and  1950s  the  DC  ruled  alone  or  in 
coalition  with  various  right-of-center  parties.  As  the  center- 
right  coalitions  continually  encountered  difficulties  in  main¬ 
taining  the  confidence  of  parliament  through  the  early  1960s, 
the  leaders  of  the  DC  began  to  consider  what  was  termed  an 
opening  to  the  left,  a  policy  that  reached  fruition  in  1963 
with  the  formation  of  a  coalition  that  included  the  leftist  Ital¬ 
ian  Socialist  Party  (Partito  Socialista  Italiano — PSI). 

The  center-left  formula  continued  as  the  basis  for  gov¬ 
ernment  until  the  early  1970s,  when  economic  setbacks  and 
growing  social  tensions  led  to  strained  relations  between  the 
DC  and  the  PSI.  In  1976  the  PSI  withdrew  its  support,  caus¬ 
ing  the  government  to  fall  and  eventually  leading  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  elections  held  in  June  1976.  The  DC  barelv  main¬ 
tained  its  plurality,  winning  39  percent  of  the  vote  against  34 
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percent  by  the  Italian  Communist  Party  (Partito  Communista 
Italiano — PCI),  the  second  major  political  grouping  in  the 
nation.  After  the  narrow  victory,  the  DC  formed  a  minority 
government,  without  inviting  the  PCI  to  participate  as  a  coali¬ 
tion  partner.  The  Communists,  however,  did  obtain  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (the  lower  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment)  and  several  chairmanships  of  parliamentary  commit¬ 
tees.  When  the  DC  government  presented  its  program  to  the 
legislature,  the  PCI  abstained  from  the  vote  of  confidence  to 
avoid  bringing  down  the  new  government  before  it  even  took 
office. 

The  PCI’s  popularity  was  derived  in  part  from  the  mod¬ 
eration  of  its  radical  posture  beginning  in  the  late  1960s.  In 
1973  Enrico  Berlinguer,  the  PCI  leader,  proclaimed  a  new 
party  strategy,  commonly  dubbed  as  “historic  compromise.’" 
This  strategy  was  aimed  at  an  alliance  between  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  other  democratic  parties,  including  the  anticommu¬ 
nist  Christian  Democrats.  The  Communists  declared  their 
willingness  to  accept  various  policies  that  the  DC  had  used  to 
consolidate  its  power  bases  in  the  postwar  era.  Chief  among 
these  policies  were  Italian  membership  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  some  form  of  West  European 
integration,  and  maintenance  of  a  mixed  economy.  Moreover 
the  PCI  under  Berlinguer  had  become  the  leading  advocate  of 
so-called  Eurocommunism,  a  philosophy  or  movement  that 
stressed  independence  for  national  communist  parties  to 
pursue  their  own  brand  of  socialism  free  from  external  inter¬ 
ference. 

Some  critics  referred  to  Eurocommunism  as  a  sham  or  a 
smoke-screen  designed  to  hide  the  true  nature  of  the  PCI. 
They  argued  that  the  Communists  would  act  reasonably  or  co¬ 
operate  as  long  as  such  action  furthered  their  true  goal  of  a 
complete  takeover,  after  which  Italy  would  become  a  one- 
party  state  in  the  mold  of  other  communist-ruled  countries. 
Whatever  the  truth,  the  PCI’s  assertion  was  that  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  government  was  vital  to  the  resolution  of  Italy's 
social  and  economic  problems,  but  as  of  January  1986  the 
Communists,  though  representing  one-third  of  the  electorate, 
remained  excluded  from  any  role  in  the  ruling  coalition.  The 
PCI  was  occasionally  consulted,  however,  on  the  economic 
program  proposed  by  the  government,  if  only  because  the 
party  controlled  a  powerful  trade  union  confederation. 

The  57  million  Italians,  the  second  largest  population  in 
Western  Europe,  are  as  diverse  in  their  social  and  cultural 


life  as  they  are  in  their  politics.  Italy  is  truly  a  country  of 
many  contrasts  in  customs  and  dialects,  as  evidenced  in  the 
people’s  strong  attachment  to  their  villages  and  to  their  local 
heritage.  The  contrasts  are  manifest  also  in  the  socioeconomic 
divisions  not  only  between  rural  and  urban  areas  but  also  be¬ 
tween  the  poor  south  and  the  relatively  prosperous  north. 

Kthnic  differences  do  not  have  any  significant  impact  on 
the  lives  of  the  people  because  the  small  clusters  of  minori¬ 
ties  do  not  present  any  problem  for  the  political  or  cultural 
integration  of  the  people.  The  Austrian-ltalian  Tyroleans  in 
Trentino- Alto  Adige  agitated  once  for  greater  autonomy,  but 
thev  seldom  have  constituted  a  threat  to  national  unity;  they 
have  their  own  political  party  and  regularlv  send  elected  dep¬ 
uties  to  parliament.  Other  minorities  include  Slovene-Italians. 
Ureek-Italians.  and  Albanian-Italians. 

Religion  has  been  one  of  the  main  integrating  forces  in 
the  country.  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  established  religion 
of  Italy  from  1929  to  1984.  and  virtually  all  Italians  are 
Roman  Catholics,  but  their  religiosity  varies  considerably  as  a 
result  of  growing  secularizing  tendencies  in  recent  decades. 
Probably  the  most  symptomatic  of  these  tendencies  was  a 
new  concordat  signed  between  the  Italian  government  and  the 
Vatican  in  February  1984.  Under  this  accord,  which  super¬ 
seded  a  pact  on  church-state  relations  signed  in  1929.  Cathol¬ 
icism  was  disestablished  as  the  state  religion;  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools  (previously  compulsory)  became 
optional;  church  annulments  of  marriages  required  confirma¬ 
tion  bv  secular  courts;  and  the  Italian  government  would 
phase  out  subsidies  for  priests’  salaries  bv  1990  (see  Reli¬ 
gion,  eh.  2). 

Social  changes  have  been  considerable  in  the  postwar 
era,  influenced  as  they  were  by  education,  industrialization, 
and  modern  communication  and  transportation.  Despite  prob¬ 
lems  of  inadequate  facilities  and  limited  funding,  educational 
progress  has  been  substantial,  and  many  Italians  were  able  to 
face  new  challenges  and  broaden  horizons  in  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  world  outside  their  villages.  At  the  same  time, 
industrialization  opened  new  opportunities  to  many  impover¬ 
ished  Italians,  who  flocked  to  cities  for  jobs  awav  from  their 
traditional  pursuits — unproductive  agriculture.  Bv  1983  the 
labor  force  employed  in  agriculture  dwindled  to  12.1  percent 
from  40.8  percent  in  1950.  But  not  all  the  rural  migrants 
ended  up  in  the  industrial  sector;  there  were  not  enough  jobs, 
and  not  manv  migrants  had  the  necessary  skills  needed  in 
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the  factories.  The  industrial  work  force  was  35.8  percent  in 
1983,  a  small  increase  from  31.8  percent  in  1950.  Those 
who  were  not  absorbed  by  industries  came  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  service  sector,  accounting  for  52.1  percent  in  1983  as 
compared  with  27.4  percent  in  1950. 

Industrialization  hastened  the  pace  of  urbanization, 
thereby  reinforcing  the  traditional  pattern  of  the  rural  poor’s 
turning  to  internal  migration  and  external  emigration  to 
escape  the  crushing  poverty  of  their  home  areas.  But  many 
cities,  northern  as  well  as  southern,  were  slow  to  accommo¬ 
date  large  numbers  of  these  migrants,  who  soon  emerged  as 
the  potentially  explosive  source  of  political  destabilization.  In- 
ereasinglv  the  center-right  coalitions  led  by  the  Christian 
Democrats  faced  the  problem  of  escalating  demands  for  hous¬ 
ing.  schools,  and  other  social  services.  Politically  the  grass¬ 
roots  protests  multiplied,  and  the  restive  industrial  working 
class  in  the  cities,  especially  in  the  north,  turned  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition  left-wing  parties  and  militant  trade  unions  for  political 
assertiveness.  In  1963  the  Christian  Democrats  found  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  enter  for  the  first  time  into  a  coalition  with  the  So¬ 
cialists. 

Rural  depopulation  and  urbanization  have  had  another 
far-reaching  sociopolitical  consequence:  the  weakening  of  the 
traditional  bond  between  wealthy,  mostlv  landowning,  local 
notables  and  the  peasants.  Until  the  1950s  it  was  these  nota¬ 
bles  as  patrons  who  controlled  all  important  resources — land, 
economy,  positions  of  political  power,  and  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  to  the  outside  world.  Patrons  helped  their  peas¬ 
ant-clients  obtain  jobs  or  loans  and  helped  them  handle  prob¬ 
lems  that  required  authoritative  intervention,  in  return  for 
which  clients  gave  their  patrons  loyaltv  and  public  support. 
Since  the  1960s,  however,  political  parties  and  their  local 
functionaries  have  become  the  principal  power  brokers,  exer¬ 
cising  patronage  through  the  control  and  expansion  of  state 
spending.  The  extensive  patronage  networks  continue  to 
affect  the  lives  of  many  Italians.  Individual  success  often 
hinges  to  a  great  degree  on  business,  social,  and  political  con¬ 
nections  established  and  nurtured  through  these  networks. 

Although  the  country  has  become  more  industrialized 
and  more  urbanized,  with  the  usual  consequence  of  weaken¬ 
ing  family  and  community  ties,  the  family  nonetheless  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  the  most  important  social  unit.  Self-identitv  as  well 
as  the  honor  and  social  position  of  the  individual  are  defined 
in  terms  of  family  unit\.  .No  other  social  grouping  seems  to 
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engender  the  same  kind  of  lovaltv  as  does  the  family.  When 
close  relationships  do  exist  outside  individual  families — such 
as  between  patron  and  client  or  between  friends — they  are 
often  phrased  in  terms  of  kinship  bonds.  A  patron  is  often 
asked  to  become  godfather  to  a  client's  child,  and  a  friend  is 
referred  to  as  cousin. 

Italians  are  not  only  conscious  of  their  cultural  heritage, 
which  certainly  must  rank  among  the  world's  greatest,  but 
also  take  intense  pride  in  their  modern  art,  literature,  and 
design,  all  of  which  they  regard  as  among  the  most  innova¬ 
tive  in  the  world.  Italian  literature  is  widely  read  abroad  in 
translation.  Italian  sculpture  has  earned  a  respected  place  in 
the  plastic  arts,  and  Italian  architecture — continuing  a  centu¬ 
ries-old  tradition  of  excellence — is  recognized  as  a  pacesetter 
in  functional  design.  Italy's  film  industry  remains  one  of  the 
world’s  most  prolific,  and  the  cinema  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  popular  forms  of  mass  entertainment.  Serious  literature 
since  1945  has  been  marked  In  its  preoccupation  with  the 
wartime  experience  and  with  the  political  and  social  evolution 
of  the  postwar  era.  Along  with  contemporary  film  and  thea¬ 
ter,  literature  has  been  profoundly  politicized.  Cultural  activi¬ 
ties  are  promoted  and  encouraged  bv  the  state  as  well  as  by 
private  enterprises,  and  there  is  extensive  government  patron¬ 
age  of  the  performing  arts. 

In  1985  Italy  was  the  sixth  largest  economic  power  in 
the  noncommunist  world,  but  on  a  per  capita  income  basis  it 
ranked  seventeenth  among  the  most  industrialized  24  nations 
represented  in  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development.  The  country  was  known  for  its  engineering 
prowess  and  its  multinational  corporations,  such  as  Fiat.  Oli¬ 
vetti,  and  Pirelli.  The  northwest  industrial  triangle  of  Cenoa, 
Milan,  and  Turin — the  center  of  the  more  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  industries — was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  regions  in 
Western  Europe.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  economy  re¬ 
mains  relatively  underdeveloped,  especially  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  peninsula,  called  the  Mezzogiorno.  where,  despite 
massive  infusion  of  public  funds  since  the  1950s,  economic 
development  lagged  behind  the  northern  half.  Moreover  a  siz¬ 
able  portion  of  the  work  force  in  the  country  was  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  low-productivity  agriculture  and  in  small-scale, 
family-run  enterprises  depending  on  marginal  labor. 

Italv  has  a  mixed  economy,  the  state  holding  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  a  substantial  segment  of  the  economy,  espe¬ 
cially  in  heavy  industry.  The  economy  is  often  described  as 
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dualistic  because  of  persistent  structural  imbalances  and  con¬ 
siderable  disparity  in  development  between  urban  and  rural, 
modern  and  traditional,  and  north  and  south.  There  are  wide 
variations  in  living  standards,  per  capita  income,  regional  de¬ 
velopment,  and  public  services.  In  terms  of  sectoral  share  of 
the  gross  domestic  product  in  1983,  the  service  sector  con¬ 
tributed  55.2  percent;  industry  39.1  percent;  and  agriculture 
5.7  percent.  Economic  statistics,  however,  as  in  some  other 
countries,  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  state  of  the  economy 
because  of  the  so-called  “submerged  economy.”  This  refers  to 
an  unofficial  economic  sector  run  by  the  self-employed  as 
much  for  tax  evasion  as  for  a  social  safety  net  in  times  of 
economic  hardships.  The  size  of  this  sector  was  estimated,  as 
of  the  mid-1980s,  to  equal  10  to  30  percent  of  the  national 
wealth. 

Italy  achieved  very  rapid  industrial  development  in  the 
first  20  years  after  World  War  II,  experiencing  one  of  the 
strongest  growth  patterns  from  1959  to  1963.  Then  came  a 
stop-and-go  pattern  through  the  mid-1980s.  The  uneven 
course  reflected  the  existing  worldwide  conditions,  to  which 
Italy,  as  a  major  trading  nation  though  poorly  endowed,  was 
particularly  vulnerable;  but  more  significant,  the  unevenness 
reflected  the  course  of  internal  dynamics.  A  rapid  rise  in 
wages  and  associated  social  welfare  costs  demanded  by  mili¬ 
tant  trade  unions  cut  into  industrial  profits  and  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  creating  inflationary  pressures.  Controlling  inflation 
became  increasingly  difficult  after  the  mid-1970s,  when  Italy 
adopted  a  system  of  indexing  wage  hikes  to  the  cost  of  living, 
called  scala  mobile  (literally,  escalator).  The  perennially  shakv 
coalition  governments  chose  not  to  tamper  with  wage  index¬ 
ation,  so  as  not  to  provoke  or  antagonize  powerful  trade 
unions. 

When  Craxi’s  five-party  coalition  government  took  over 
in  August  1983,  his  immediate  and  foremost  goal  was  to 
reduce  inflation  from  the  August  level  of  15  percent  to  10 
percent  in  1984  and  then  to  7  percent  in  1985.  Other  objec¬ 
tives  called  for  the  creation  of  more  jobs,  overall  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  economy,  fight  against  organized  crime,  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  reform  in  state  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  1984  the  government  moved  decisively  to 
modify  the  wage  indexation  system  as  part  of  its  anti-infla¬ 
tionary  program,  to  fight  against  tax  evasion,  and  to  lower 
the  high  level  of  public  spending.  By  November  1984  infla¬ 
tion  was  brought  down  to  8.7  percent;  this  was  the  first  time 
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since  1973  that  inflation  was  held  below  9  percent.  On  the 
negative  side,  unemployment  stayed  at  10.4  percent,  and 
there  was  no  indication  that  public  spending  or  the  private 
sector  deficit  could  be  significantly  reduced  in  the  near 
future.  In  1985  inflation  remained  at  the  1984  level,  despite 
the  government’s  success  in  imposing  a  4-percent  cut  in  auto¬ 
matic  wage  indexing.  This  success  came  in  the  face  of  all-out 
opposition  from  the  PCI-affiliated  trade  union  confederation, 
which  had  refused  to  fall  in  line  with  other  noncommunist 
confederations  agreeing  to  support  the  government’s  anti-in¬ 
flationary  package. 

In  foreign  affairs  Italy  has  maintained  a  strong  Western 
orientation  since  1945,  as  manifest  in  its  entrv  into  NATO 
and  the  European  Communities  and  in  its  close  mutually  ben¬ 
eficial  relationship  with  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
in  an  effort  to  establish  its  own  international  and  independ¬ 
ent  identity,  Italy  has  stressed  its  role  as  mediator  between 
East  and  West  and  between  industrialized  and  developing  na¬ 
tions.  The  latter  aspect  has  led  Italy  to  pursue  special  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  especially  the  Middle  East. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  Craxi  government,  however,  Italy's 
sympathy  has  seemed  to  lie  more  with  the  Arab  countries 
than  with  Israel. 

Strategically  located,  Italy  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  W'estern  Europe’s  southern  flank  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  region.  The  bulk  of  its  armed  forces  is  accordingly  com¬ 
mitted  to  NATO,  one  of  whose  major  commands — Allied 
Forces  Southern  Europe — is  headquartered  in  Naples,  and 
there  are  subordinate  air,  naval,  and  naval  striking  and  sup¬ 
port  forces  headquarters  in  that  city,  as  well  as  a  subordinate 
ground  forces  headquarters  in  Verona.  The  United  States 
Sixth  Fleet  uses  Naples  as  its  headquarters  and  major  sup¬ 
port  facility.  In  1985  the  Craxi  government  continued  to 
affirm  Italy’s  1979  decision  to  allow  NATO  to  deploy  some 
United  States-made  medium-range  cruise  and  Pershing  mis¬ 
siles  on  Italian  soil. 


January  3.  1986 
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Statue  of  David. 


Italy's  history  is  that  of  a  nation  in  the  making.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Umpire,  the  Italian  peninsula  was  divided  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  independent  regions  and  municipalities,  or  communes,  sep¬ 
arated  by  geography  and  foreign  occupation  and  distinctive  in  lan¬ 
guage.  culture,  and  economic  and  political  development.  Patriotism 
usually  implied  lovaltv  to  a  town  or  region,  not  to  a  country,  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  an  intellectual  movement  called  the 
Risorgimento  gave  life  to  the  idea  of  a  unified  Italian  nation. 

The  idea  was  embraced  by  an  intellectual  and  political  elite 
that  was  determined  to  transform  the  idea  into  a  reality.  The  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Italy  in  1861  and  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  par¬ 
liamentary  monarchy  were  engineered  and  carried  out  bv  this  elite 
group  with  little  popular  support  or  participation.  As  a  result,  the 
Italian  state  neither  sought  nor  gained  the  lovaltv  of  the  majority 
and  became  the  sole  possession  of  the  narrow  elite,  who,  either  bv 
guile  or  by  simple  omission,  defined  its  own  interests  as  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  This  historical  fact  helps  to  explain  the  survival  of 
anomalies  in  Italian  society,  economy,  and  politics. 

Italy  was  a  centralized  state  created  out  of  a  divided  nation  in 
which  the  very  idea  of  nationhood  was  onlv  recently  and  unevenly 
implanted  across  the  country.  Since  the  political  elite  was  recruited 
primarily  from  the  northern  industrial  bourgeoisie  and  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  let  alone  interest,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  diversity  among  the  regions  was  ignored.  The  recognized 
spokesmen  of  the  poorer  regions,  especially  the  south,  were  the 
conservative  economic  groups  bent  on  preserving  their  own  domi¬ 
nance  and  resistant  to  change.  The  poor  masses  were  deprived  of 
entry  into  the  political  class  themselves  and.  more  important,  had 
few  advocates  within  the  elite.  Thus,  the  policies  that  the  rulers 
followed  were  inappropriate  to  the  economic  reality  and  inadequate 
to  solve  the  very  real  problem  of  regional  underdevelopment. 

The  chronic  economic  problems,  partially  a  function  of  politi¬ 
cal  causes,  in  turn,  had  the  political  effect  of  further  alienating  the 
masses  from  the  state.  The  organization  of  the  political  system 
itself  exacerbated  these  tendencies.  The  parliamentary  system  es¬ 
tablished  in  1861  was  founded  on  a  political  landscape  without 
parties,  the  essential  ingredient  to  parliamentary  democracy.  Well 
into  the  twentieth  century  political  parties  were  based  not  on  policy 
programs  but  on  personalism  and  patronage,  and  they  tended  to  be 
regionally  rather  than  nationally  based,  reinforcing  the  existing 
centrifugal  forces.  The  narrow  constituency  of  politics  contributed 
to  a  view  of  politics  as  being  the  relations  within  a  small,  unified 
class  consisting  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class. 
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Italy:  A  Country  Study 

The  fundamental  unity  of  interests,  especially  economic,  soft¬ 
ened  the  differences  in  ideology,  and  there  quickly  evolved  a  ho¬ 
mogenization  of  political  perspectives  that  reached  its  highest  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  concept  of  transformismo ,  the  absorption  of  all  par¬ 
ties  and  factions  into  a  centrist  coalition,  consumed  with  the  task 
of  juggling  the  conflicting  pressures  of  its  constituent  groups.  The 
traditions  of  Italian  politics  value  cooperation  and  stability  and  dis¬ 
courage  confrontation,  despite  the  rhetorical  flourishes  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  allusion  to  ideological  principles.  Italian  political  historv  is 
more  a  matter  of  minor  changes  than  of  sudden  shifts  and  rever¬ 
sals;  electoral  gains  of  only  a  percentage  point  are  considered  sig¬ 
nificant.  Thus,  Italian  politics  is  characterized  bv  the  fundamental 
paradox  of  extremely  unstable  governments — the  average  life  of 
postwar  governments  until  1983  was  about  nine  months — in  the 
midst  of  remarkable  durable  coalitions,  headed  for  prolonged  peri¬ 
ods  bv  a  single  personality. 

Political  life  in  Italy  has  historically  taken  on  the  nature  of  a 
polite  contest  for  the  prestige  of  power  among  gentlemen  of  funda¬ 
ment -llv  like  minds;  concrete  policy  programs  have  been  virtuallv 
nonexistent.  Fven  when  the  system  was  democratized  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  allowing  the  "popular 
mas..es"  the  working  class  and  the  Roman  Catholics — to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  political  system,  that  participation  was  carefully  circum¬ 
scribed.  Their  leadership  was  gradually  absorbed  into  the  political 
class  and  separated  from  its  mass  base,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
engage  the  masses. 

To  the  extent  that  the  masses  voted  on  issues,  thev  were 
almost  exclusively  local,  rather  than  national,  economic  issues — 
local  jobs,  public  works,  and  civil  improvements — whereas  the 
elite,  divorced  from  the  social  and  economic  realities,  historically 
focused  on  more  abstract  and  dramatic — almost  philosophical — 
issues  of  national  honor  and  prestige.  The  concern  with  national 
honor  led  to  a  series  of  foreign  policy  adventures  for  which  Italy, 
saddled  with  a  perpetually  uneven  and  relatively  underdeveloped 
economy  as  well  as  a  notoriously  inefficient  administrative  system, 
was  almost  totally  unequipped  to  pursue  successfully,  culminating 
in  Benito  Mussolini’s  disastrous  entrance  into  World  War  II. 

The  period  since  World  War  11.  true  to  Italy's  past,  has  been 
marked  by  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  republican  regime's  oppo¬ 
nents  into  the  Christian  Democratic  Partv-led  governing  coalition. 
First  to  be  absorbed  were  the  extreme  right-wing  monarchists,  fas¬ 
cists,  and  clericalists,  who  threatened  to  upset  the  system  in  the 
mid-1950s  but  by  1958  had  largely  faded  from  view.  The  left  took 
longer  to  be  absorbed;  indeed,  the  process  of  absorption  and  coop- 
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eration  continued  into  the  earls  1980s.  The  ideological  bifurcation 
of  Italian  politics  in  1047  and  the  subsequent  ostracism  of  the 
combined  left — Communists  and  Socialists — was  more  a  product  of 
the  international  Cold  War  environment  than  domestic  conditions. 
However,  from  the  mid-  1050s  the  Socialists  began  a  process  of 
moderation  that  hv  the  earlv  1060s  permitted  the  "opening  to  the 
left.”  which  brought  the  Socialists  into  the  government  and  broad¬ 
ened  the  base  of  the  political  svstem  to  include  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  who  had  been  alienated  since  1047.  In  the 
earh  1060s  the  Italian  Communist  I’artv  shifted  its  strategv  awav 
from  revolution  to  acceptance  of  democratic  processes  in  a  bid  tor 
inclusion.  Its  sinceritv  in  this  transformation  remains  a  subject  of 
controversy,  and  its  possible  inclusion  in  coalition  rule  has  been  a 
much  more  uneven  and  delicate  affair,  especially  given  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  international  politics.  Nevertheless,  the  overwhelming 
electoral  dominance  of  the  Christian  Hemocrats  and  the  Commu¬ 
nists  made  it  difficult  for  the  political  system  to  ignore  the  logic  of 
a  broadened  government  coalition.  Thus,  the  inclusion  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Communist  Party  remained  the  single  most  important  unre¬ 
solved  political  question  into  the  1080s. 


The  Ancient  Period 

Bv  2000  B.C.  Italy  was  populated  bv  a  number  of  Indo-Kuro- 
pean  tribes,  each  with  its  own  language  and  culture.  There  was  a 
disparity  in  the  levels  of  civilization  achieved  bv  the  earlv  Italian 
cultures,  which  were  usually  intensely  local  in  their  expression. 
These  tribal  groups  consolidated  unsuccessfully  in  common  defense 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  Ktruscans,  who  appeared  in  Italy  about 
000  B.C.  The  origin  of  the  Ktruscans.  whose  influence  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Italy  were  not  surpassed  until  the  emergence  of  Katin  Home 
as  an  independent  power,  is  a  mvsterv  that  has  confounded  schol¬ 
ars  for  centuries.  Archaeological  evidence  of  their  civilization, 
though  plentiful,  is  subject  to  contradictory  interpretations.  Their 
language,  whose  alphabet  was  derived  from  Creek,  had  no  known 
affinities  with  other  languages  and  remains  undecipherable.  The 
explanation  put  forward  bv  Herodotus  that  the  Ktruscans  migrated 
from  Asia  Minor  has  remained  a  popular  speculation. 

In  the  second  millennium  B.C.  lines  of  trade  extended  from 
the  Aegean  islands  into  Italy,  the  depot  for  amber  and  copper 
brought  from  beyond  the  Alps.  I'he  first  Creek  colonies  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  southern  Italy  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Politically 
and  economically  independent  of  their  mother  cities  in  Creece.  the 
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colonies  in  Magna  Graeeia  (Greater  Greece) — as  Sicily,  Calabria, 
Apulia,  and  Kucania  were  called  in  antiquity — remained  an  integral 
part  ot  the  Hellenic  world.  Some  of  the  city-states  of  Magna  Grae- 
eia.  such  as  Syracuse  or  Sicily,  were  powerful  and  prosperous  and 
played  a  part  in  the  political  life  of  Greece  and  the  Aegean.  The 
Greeks  in  Italy  (known  as  Italiotes)  manifested  a  tendency  for  war¬ 
ring  among  themselves  and  were  challenged  by  the  Phoenician 
colony  of  Carthage,  which  in  its  drive  for  hegemony  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  settled  enclaves  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  in  the  sixth 
centurv  B.C.  and  made  allies  of  the  Ktruseans. 

Bv  the  sixth  centurv  B.C.  the  Ktruseans  had  expanded  into 
neighboring  territories  throughout  I.atium  and  Campania,  effective¬ 
ly  blocking  further  Italiote  expansion,  and  had  crossed  the  Apen¬ 
nines  and  gone  beyond  the  Po  River  into  upper  Italy.  Their  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  writing  and  their  highly  developed  technical  skills  in 
building  and  engineering  helped  to  lead  the  rest  of  Italy  out  of  the 
Iron  Age.  In  addition  to  their  own  talents,  the  Ktruseans  were  the 
conduit  for  influences  from  the  Greeks,  from  early  archaic  times  to 
the  Hellenistic  age.  and  introduced  the  city-state  as  a  form  of  polit¬ 
ical  organization  to  Italy.  Kike  their  Greek  counterparts,  however, 
the  12  city-states  of  Ktruria.  as  the  area  settled  bv  the  Ktruseans 
was  called,  were  disunited  and  frequently  engaged  in  internecine 
conflict,  despite  the  existence  of  a  formal  religious  league.  Bv 
about  500  B.C.  a  hereditary  Ktrusean  monarchy  was  overthrown, 
and  the  constituent  citv-states  formed  independent  republics  as  the 
Ktrusean  power  in  I.atium  disappeared.  They  retained  control  of 
the  area  north  of  the  Apennines  until  ihe  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in 
the  fourth  centurv  B.C.  and  bv  about  .'KAO  B.C.  eclipsed  the  Ktrus- 
i;ins  in  I.atium. 


Rome 


I  he  origins  of  Rome  are  the  stuff  of  mvth.  not  history.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  seventh  centurv  B.C.  the  Ktruseans  took  the 
fortified  Palatine  Hill,  overlooking  a  crossing  on  the  Tiber  River, 
and  amalgamated  the  tiny  scattered  hamlets  of  Katins.  Sabines,  and 
Ktruseans  into  a  city-state  ruled  by  the  Tarquin  family,  the  Ktrus- 
can  royal  house.  Kegend  relates  that  the  city’s  founder  and  first 
king  was  Romulus,  descendant  of  Aeneas  of  Trov.  and  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  the  city. 

In  about  500  B.C.  the  Romans  overthrew  the  Ktrusean  monar¬ 
chy  and  established  a  republic  that  lasted  for  four  centuries.  A  pa¬ 
trician  class  controlled  the  government,  but  the  plehians.  the  vast 
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majority  of  the  population,  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  had  to  be  plebian  after  367 
B.C.  The  patricians  proved  to  be  remarkably  flexible  and  able 
rulers  who  successfully  retained  effective  control  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  despite  a  continual,  if  gradual,  increase  in  the  participation  of 
the  plebians.  New  institutions  were  created  to  deal  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  evolution,  in  which  a  large  number  of  wealthy  plebian  families 
came  to  constitute  the  ruling  elite.  In  this  revolutionary  process, 
the  most  powerful  institution  was  the  Senate,  which  bv  the  third 
centurv  B.C.  dominated  the  political  svstem.  Thus,  the  Homan  Re¬ 
public  shifted  from  its  initial  patrician  aristoeraev  to  a  senatorial 
oligarchy  and  never  achieved  real  democracy. 

In  the  fourth  centurv  B.C.  the  Latin  VI  ar  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Rome's  expansion  through  the  gradual  subjugation  and  as¬ 
similation  of  neighboring  tribes — onlv  temporarily  halted  bv  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  390  B.C.  (see  table  A.  Preface).  Con¬ 
trary  to  later  accounts,  however,  the  expansion  was  not  the  result 
of  a  preconceived  strategy.  It  developed  haphazardly  from  commit¬ 
ments  made  to  other  Latin  towns  and  from  intervention  into  the 
political  squabbles  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  took  Rome  step  by 
step  from  conquest  to  conquest.  As  a  result  of  its  victories  in  the 
Punic  Wars  against  Carthage  (261-241  B.C..  218-201  B.C..  and 
149-146  B.C.),  Rome  acquired  Spain.  Sicily.  Sardinia.  Corsica, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  Africa — and  thus  mastery  of  the  west¬ 
ern  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  Rome  dedicated  itself  to  its 
historical  destiny  as  a  conquering  power  ami  ruler  of  the  known 
world.  There  quickly  followed  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  the  annexation  of  Macedonia,  and  the  domination  of  F.gvpt 
after  168  B.C.,  forming  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire  that  ulti¬ 
mately  stretched  from  Britain  to  the  Kuphrates  River  at  it'  height 
in  the  first  centurv  A. I). 

The  rapid  conquests  were  not  without  cost,  however.  Tradi¬ 
tional  Roman  society  had  been  rather  austere,  conservative,  and 
deeply  religious.  With  expansion  came  a  rush  of  wealth,  resulting 
in  inflation  and  corruption,  which  pervaded  the  whole  society.  The 
new  provinces  were  governed  bv  the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
senatorial  oligarchy  that  bought  up  huge  tracts  of  land,  forming  es¬ 
tates  worked  bv  slaves.  The  veoman  larmers  who  had  been  the 
backbone  of  the  society  and  the  economy  were  pushed  off  the  land 
and  driven  into  the  city,  where  they  languished  in  poverty  or  sank 
into  slavery.  By  131  B.C.  popular  riots  had  broken  out  demanding 
redistribution  of  the  land,  and  a  reform  movement,  led  bv  the 
Gracchi  brothers,  tried  to  redirect  the  empire's  benefits  to  the 
common  people.  These  attempts  at  reforms  were  ended  and  tin* 
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Gracchi  murdered,  but  popular  unrest,  coupled  with  factional  divi¬ 
sions  within  the  senatorial  oligarchy,  erupted  time  and  again  into 
civil  war.  In  the  Social  War  (91-87  B.C.)  the  allied  tribes  success¬ 
fully  demanded  the  extension  of  Roman  citizenship  to  most  of 
Italy,  but  the  diluted  citizenship  did  not  produce  the  hoped-for  po¬ 
litical  power.  The  war.  however,  provided  the  background  for  a 
full-scale  civil  war.  which  broke  out  in  88  B.C.,  in  which  rival  fac¬ 
tions  drew  on  the  support  of  the  oligarrhv  and  the  popular  masses. 
The  republic  was  doomed. 

Militarv  conquests  continued  to  expand  the  empire  ami  made 
militar\  heroes  the  principal  actors  in  Roman  politics.  The  next  80 
vears  saw  a  continual  procession  of  militarv  leaders  fighting  for 
control  of  the  state.  Julius  Gaesar,  whose  territorial  acquisitions 
were  substantial,  pledged  to  restore  the  republic,  but  under  his  rule 
the  state  evolved  toward  a  monarchical  svstem.  Mis  nephew.  Octa- 
vian,  assumed  power  after  Caesar's  assassination  and  deftlv  concen¬ 
trated  all  power  in  his  hands.  Assuming  the  name  Caesar  Augus¬ 
tus,  he  began  the  reign  of  the  emperors  in  81  B.C. 

Augustus  was  an  able  leader  who  reorganized  the  administra¬ 
tive  structure  of  the  empire,  which  achieved  its  maximum  extent 
under  his  rule  The  Roman  Umpire  gave  its  territories  200  vears  of 
peace  (the  I’ax  Romana)  as  well  as  a  remarkable  sophisticated 
transportation  network,  laws,  political  institutions,  art.  culture,  and 
a  language  that  formed  the  basis  for  a  new  Kuropean  civilization. 

L  nfortunately.  mans  of  the  succeeding  emperors  were  less  tal¬ 
ented.  Roman  society  itself  had  become  corrupt,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  agrarian  economv.  a  series  of  major  plagues,  the 
overextension  of  territorv  under  Roman  control,  and  the  inabil itx 
of  the  Roman  armv  to  handle  its  mission  with  limited  resources 
left  the  empire  vulnerable  to  provincial  unrest  and  eventual  inva¬ 
sion.  By  the  third  eenturv  A. I).  it  was  in  full  retreat,  although  I talx 
remained  secure  from  invasion  for  another  eenturv.  The  empire 
was  divided  for  administrative  purposes,  and  Rome  lost  its  status 
as  capital.  Constantine  I  moved  the  center  of  the  empire  to  Bvzan- 
tium,  renamed  it  Constantinople,  and  established  Christianity  as 
the  state  religion  in  815.  finally.  in  895  the  empire  was  perma¬ 
nently  divided  between  hast,  known  as  the  Bvzantine  Kmpire.  and 
West.  Although  remaining  the  symbol  of  Roman  unitv.  Rome  was 
an  unproductive  consumer  of  wealth  too  distant  from  the  militarv 
frontiers  to  provide  leadership. 

Sacked  bv  the  Visigoths  in  419.  Rome  was  prev  thereafter  to 
attacks  bv  marauding  Germanic  tribes.  The  imperial  government 
encouraged  the  settlement  of  some  of  these  tribes  as  allies  on  Ital¬ 
ian  land,  however,  and  Germans  increasingly  made  careers  in  the 
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army  and  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  In  476  the  Goths 
deposed  the  last  Western  emperor.  In  488  Theodorie,  king  of  the 
Goths  but  also  a  Roman  patrician,  set  out  to  restore  Italy  and  re¬ 
build  Rome.  Defending  Italy  with  his  Gothic  army,  he  ruled  it  as  a 
Roman  official.  In  526  Justinian,  the  eastern  Roman  (Byzantine) 
emperor,  turned  on  the  Goths  and  revived  direct  imperial  control 
over  Italy.  Justinian  introduced  into  Italy  the  corpus  juris  cioilis ,  the 
compilation  of  Roman  law.  which  was  passed  500  vears  later  from 
Italv  to  the  rest  of  western  Europe.  In  removing  his  Gothic  allies, 
however.  Justinian  left  Italy  open  to  invasion  bv  the  Germanic 
Lombards,  who,  although  few  in  number,  established  kingdoms 
throughout  the  peninsula  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Other 
portions  of  Italv  including  Rome  remained  in  Bv/.antine  hands,  but 
the  creation  of  the  Lombard  kingdoms  ended  the  political  unitv  of 
italv  for  the  next  1.400  years. 


The  Middle  Ages 

(Christianity,  along  with  other  Eastern  mystical  religions,  was 
brought  to  the  Greek-speaking  Jewish  communities  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  Italy  in  the  first  oenturv.  These  religions  gained  pop¬ 
ularity  as  the  traditional  ethics  and  religions  lost  their  relevance. 
During  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  (Christianity  was  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  many  religions.  Some  of  the  emperors  believed 
that  (Christianity  represented  a  fundamental  challenge  to  their  au¬ 
thority  and  periodically  mounted  brutal  campaigns  to  stamp  out  its 
practice,  most  notably  under  Diocletian.  .Nevertheless,  it  continued 
to  gain  adherents.  (Constantines  conversion  and  recognition  of 
(Christianity  as  a  legitimate  religion,  though  perhaps  a  result  of 
divine  revelation,  can  also  be  seen  as  a  clever  attempt  to  transform 
a  threat  to  the  regime  into  one  of  its  most  effective  bulwarks,  pro¬ 
viding  the  "moral  cement"  for  a  multicultural  empire  under  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  from  the  "barbarians."  who  were  alien  to  Greco- 
Roman  culture.  In  524  (Constantine  called  on  all  his  subjects  to 
adopt  (Christianity  and  the  following  year  convened  the  (Council  of 
Nicaea  to  define  the  religion.  Thus  in  the  fourth  century  the  (Chris¬ 
tian  church  began  its  slow  evolution  as  both  an  articulated  religion 
and  a  political  power.  Into  the  sixth  century,  however,  many 
Romans  continued  to  cling  to  the  old  religions. 

As  the  emperors  abandoned  Rome  for  (Constantinople,  a  power 
vacuum  developed  in  Italv  that  the  church  quickly  filled.  Temporal 
power  over  the  eitv  of  Rome  was  passed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
known  as  the  pope,  and  estates  were  given  to  him  as  payment  for 
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service  as  an  imperial  agent  charged  with  checking  the  advance  of 
the  Lombard  invaders.  The  bishops  of  Rome  claimed  direct  succes¬ 
sion  from  Saint  Peter  and,  buttressed  by  both  doctrinal  legitimacy 
and  the  political  power  conferred  by  the  emperors,  the  pope  as¬ 
sumed  a  commanding  position  over  other  bishops  in  Italy.  The 
papacy  grew  more  independent  of  the  distant  imperial  authority 
until  the  final  extinction  of  Byzantine  authority  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  mid-eighth  century. 

The  territorial  aggrandizement  of  Rome  was  pursued  intermit¬ 
tently  by  the  popes,  beginning  with  an  ingenious  eighth-century 
forgery  of  a  document  that  appeared  to  give  the  pope  “the  city  of 
Rome,  and  all  the  provinces,  places,  and  cities  of  Italy  and  the 
western  regions.”  This  “donation  of  Constantine"  was  skillfully 
used  by  Pope  Stephen  in  negotiations  with  Pippin,  king  of  the 
Franks,  over  the  latter's  coronation.  In  exchange  for  a  papal  bless¬ 
ing.  Pippin  promised  to  drive  the  Lombards  out  of  Rome  and  re¬ 
store  to  the  papacy  those  lands  promised  by  Constantine.  This  “do¬ 
nation  of  Pippin,”  finally  achieved  in  756,  established  the  basis  of 
what  became  the  papal  states. 

The  Lombards  were  besieged  on  all  sides  in  the  eighth  centu¬ 
ry  but  managed  to  hold  onto  power  over  much  of  Italy  until  Char¬ 
lemagne  (Charles  the  Great),  son  of  Pippin,  succeeded  in  decisively 
defeating  them  in  774.  In  800  Charlemagne  was  crowned  emperor 
of  the  Franks  and  the  L.ombards.  thus  reuniting  most  of  the  lands 
of  the  Human  Kmpire  and  adding  new  territories  to  create  what 
was  to  become  known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (HRE).  The 
practical  effect  on  Italy  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  western 
empire  under  a  Germanic  king  was  to  link  Italy’s  political  future  to 
the  emerging  states  of  northern  Europe  rather  than  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire. 

The  HRE.  which  stood  for  1. 000  years,  inaugurated  an  era  of 
ambiguous  relations  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes.  By  tradi¬ 
tion,  emperors  of  the  HRE  were  elected  bv  German  princes  and 
traveled  to  Rome  for  their  coronations,  leaving  unclear  who  was 
subordinate  to  whom  and  laying  the  foundation  for  later  conflicts 
over  temporal  [lower  in  Italy.  The  HRE  never  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  its  authority  beyond  the  northern  Germanic  territories  of  its 
extensive  domains,  and  its  weak  and  ineffective  administrative 
structure  led  to  increasing  localization  of  power  and  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  imperial  rule  in  the  Italian  provinces.  Rome  was 
therefore  open  to  civil  strife  and  intermittent  foreign  occupation. 
The  situation  had  reached  a  low  point  in  the  tenth  century  as  civil 
strife  racked  Rome,  and  the  papacy  became  the  pawn  of  rival 
Roman  aristocratic  factions.  Contending  factions  often  elected  sev- 
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eral  popes  at  once.  Not  only  the  status  of  t he  pope  Init  the  \er\ 
units  of  the  church  itsell  ssas  under  siege. 


The  Papacy 

In  the  eleventh  centurv  a  reform  movement,  led  hv  Hilde¬ 
brand  the  monk  (vsho  later  became  Pope  Gregory  VII).  reestab¬ 
lished  doctrinal  rigor  and  restored  the  pope’s  primacv.  A  number 
of  internal  reforms,  including  the  enforcement  of  eelibaes  and  the 
end  of  simonv  (the  selling  of  church  offices),  were  designed  to 
purge  the  clergy  of  careerists.  That  effort  met  with  considerable  re¬ 
sistance.  More  successful  was  the  movement’s  attempt  to  establish 
the  papaev's  political  independence  and  temporal  power.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  pope,  and  ultimately  all  ecclesiastical  appointments,  was 
transferred  from  the  emperor  of  the  HRK  to  the  cardinals  ami 
bishops  of  the  Roman  territory.  In  turn,  the  bishops  effectively 
achieved  temporal  rule  over  their  cities. 

Kmperor  Henrv  l\  bitterly  opposed  these  moves  a-  a  direct 
attack  on  his  authority.  Gregory  used  his  powers  as  pope  to  force 
Henrv  to  accept  these  changes,  declaring  him  excommunicated  and 
deposed,  releasing  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
Threatened  with  rebellion  by  his  subjects.  Henrv  went  to  (,'anossa 
in  1077  in  abject  submission  to  appeal  to  the  pope  for  absolution. 
Henrv  ultimately  avenged  himself  bv  exiling  Gregory  and  appoint¬ 
ing  his  successor,  but  Gregory's  fundamental  goal  of  establishing 
ecclesiastical  independence  was  achieved,  allowing  his  successor-  to 
build  on  that  foundation  to  create  an  independent  political  power 
as  well. 

Meanwhile.  Ryzantine  control  of  the  southern  half  of  the  pen¬ 
insula.  left  intact  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  HR K.  weak¬ 
ened  and  was  finally  ended  in  the  eleventh  centurv  when  landless 
Norman  knights,  used  hv  the  Greeks  as  mercenaries,  seized  the 
southern  provinces  and  staked  out  their  individual  claims,  in  107).') 
Robert  Guiseard  united  the  Norman  territories,  creating  a  central¬ 
ized  feudal  kingdom  in  which  all  land  tenure  was  granted  bv  the 
king,  to  whom  all  his  subjects  owed  their  primary  allegiance.  At 
first  resisted  by  the  papacy.  Guiscard’s  claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
Byzantine  Umpire  was  legitimized  by  the  pope,  who  accepted  the 
Normans  as  his  vassals.  The  pope  then  used  them  to  defend  the 
papal  states  against  its  enemies.  In  I  l.’fO  the  Normans  added  Sicilv 
to  their  domains  (see  fig.  2). 


Italy:  A  Country  Stud\ 

Medieval  Communes 

Towns,  although  diminished  in  size  and  activity,  had  survived 
from  antiquity  in  northern  and  central  Italy.  Although  nominally 
subjects  of  the  Holy  Roman  Kmperor.  they  won  greater  autonomy 
in  the  eleventh  century  during  the  conflict  between  pope  and  em¬ 
peror  and  bv  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  had  become  vir¬ 
tually  self-governing  communes. 

Greater  political  freedom  in  the  communes  coincided  with  im¬ 
proved  security  in  the  countryside  and  on  the  land  and  sea  trade 
routes.  Italian  nobles  and  townsmen,  the  first  in  Kurope  to  under¬ 
stand  the  use  of  money  and  to  master  business  procedures,  invest¬ 
ed  a  slowly  accumulated  surplus  of  wealth  in  increasing  agricultur¬ 
al  output.  Surplus  food  production  made  it  possible  to  create  the 
marketplaces  around  which  industry  and  commerce  grew.  Northern 
Italy  was  medieval  Kurope's  first  industrial  center,  and  Italy's  com¬ 
mercial  revolution  laid  the  basis  for  the  development  of  capitalism. 

The  life  of  the  communes  engendered  the  fierce  local  patriot¬ 
ism  and  competitiveness  that  fueled  incessant  warfare  among  them. 
Strong  class  feeling  and  intense  family  rivalries  also  bedeviled  the 
communes  with  political  and  social  turmoil.  Having  secured  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  autonomy  within  their  wall-,  the  communes  forced 
the  submission  of  the  landed  nobility  and  annexed  the  surrounding 
countryside.  Many  of  the  old  nobility  retained  their  influence  but 
only  by  joining  the  guilds  and  entering  the  full  life  of  the  com¬ 
munes  on  the  same  basis  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  At¬ 
tempts  by  the  guilds — on  which  representation  in  communal  gov¬ 
ernments  was  based — to  regulate  economic  life  varied  in  effective¬ 
ness,  but  tension  existed  between  corporations  and  individuals, 
which  was  the  basis  of  much  of  the  social  discontent  within  the 
communes  that  spilled  over  into  their  political  life. 

Political  institutions  developed  differently  in  each  commune, 
but  patterns  common  to  each  are  discernible.  Oligarchies  composed 
of  merchant  families  dominated  political  life  through  the  more  im¬ 
portant  guilds.  The  members  of  the  unrepresented  lesser  guilds 
struggled  to  win  recognition  and  a  voice  in  common  affairs.  The 
internal  politics  of  the  communes  was  so  turbulent  that  foreign¬ 
ers — anyone  from  outside  the  commune — were  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  to  serve  as  chief  executives  (podesths)  of  the  commune  to 
arbitrate  among  the  factions. 

Urged  on  by  Italian  nobles  to  curb  the  radicalism  of  the  com¬ 
munes,  the  emperor.  Krederick  (called  Barbarossa  in  Italy)  of  Ho- 
henstaufen.  insisted  on  their  membership  in  a  federation  under  im¬ 
perial  supervision.  Warring  parties  vied  for  power  in  the  eom- 
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munes.  defining  themseives  in  terms  of  their  views  on  Frederick's 
scheme  for  an  imperial  federation  and  the  struggle  between  the 
emperor  and  the  communes  for  control.  The  (ihibellines  favored 
federalism  and  an  imperial  presence  in  Italy.  The  Guelphs,  who 
stood  for  particularism  (the  independence  of  the  eommur-s  and  the 
primacy  of  local  interests),  looked  to  the  pope  as  their  nominal 
leader,  not  as  an  alternative  to  the  emperor  hut  as  the  steadiest 
representative  of  resistance  to  imperial  claims  to  overlordship  in 
Italy.  I’utting  aside  their  rivalries,  the  communes  of  Tom bardv 
united  for  their  collective  security  under  the  pope,  and  at  Legnano 
in  1176  the  Lombard  League  defeated  the  emperor's  forces  and 
won  Frederick's  grudging  confirmation  of  their  liberties. 


Italy:  A  Country  Study 

But  the  question  of  tfieir  independence  was  not  settled.  Km- 
peror  Frederick  II  (IIW- 1250).  Frederick's  grandson,  inherited 
the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicilv  through  his  Norman  mother,  allow¬ 
ing  the  Hohenstaufens  to  outflank  the  papal  states,  (.ailed  Stupor 
Mundi  (Wonder  of  the  World)  Frederick  II  considered  himself  an 
Italian  prince  and  kept  a  brilliant,  polyglot  court  at  Palermo,  from 
which  he  tried  to  make  the  empire  a  union  of  three  kingdoms:  Cer- 
manv.  north  and  central  Italy,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  (made  up  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily).  His  attempts  were  opposed  by  the  pope, 
however,  and  his  fight  to  subdue  the  communes  of  Lombardy  and 
Tuscanv  came  to  nothing.  In  the  effort  he  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  southern  kingdom,  which  his  heirs  were  unable  to  hold. 
Naples  and  Sicily  passed  under  papal  patronage  to  the  French 
House  of  Anjou,  a  move  intended  to  counter  imperial  influence  in 
Italy.  Angevin  claims  in  the  south  were  in  time  contested  by  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  and  the  seed  was  planted  for  the  centuries-long 
competition  between  France  and  Spain  for  control  of  Italy. 

The  obstinate  struggle  of  the  papacy  to  exclude  the  empire 
from  supremacy  in  Italy  had  succeeded,  hut  the  success  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  heavy  price.  Italy  was  more  divided  than  ever,  and  the 
papacy's  own  power  had  grown  steadily  weaker.  The  pope's  sup¬ 
port  for  France's  effort  to  recover  Sicilv  from  the  House  of  Aragon 
not  only  proved  unsuccessful  but  strengthened  the  French  presence 
in  Italy.  After  a  quarrel  with  Philip  IV.  the  papacy  was  temporarily 
transferred  to  Avignon  in  I.'5<)4.  The  "Babylonian  Captivity"  ended 
only  in  1.577.  The  papacy's  submission  to  the  French  monarchy 
and  the  decadence  of  the  papa)  court  in  Avignon  damaged  the 
pope  s  status  as  spiritual  head  of  the  universal  church. 

The  Fourteenth  Century:  Crisis  and  Transition 

I  he  fourteenth  century  was  a  time  of  war.  famine,  plague,  and 
social  unrest,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  relative  stability  of  the 
previous  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  population, 
estimated  at  between  7  and  million,  was  heavily  concentrated  in 
towns,  especially  in  the  north  and  central  areas,  placing  impossible 
pressure  on  agriculture  and  on  the  land.  Agriculture  was  -till  large¬ 
ly  subsistence,  and  primitive  techniques,  particularly  indiscriminate 
deforestation,  led  to  periodic  floods  and  long-term  exhaustion  of 
the  land.  The  population,  already  strained  bv  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  proved  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague. 
At  San  Oimignano  the  successive  plagues  claimed  perhap-  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  and  at  Florence  almost  three-quarter-;  in 
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other  urban  areas,  losing  half  the  population  was  common.  Many 
rural  areas  were  hit  equally  hard,  and  the  deaths,  compounded  by 
widespread  desertion  of  poorer  lands,  especially  in  the  south,  re¬ 
duced  entire  regions  that  had  once  been  inhabited  and  cultivated 
into  malarial  swamps. 

The  economic  dislocation  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  brought 
with  it  growing  social  upheavals,  with  many  outbreaks  of  peasant 
rebellions  and  artisan  revolts.  The  upper  classes,  too,  reacted  to 
the  new  insecurity.  In  the  south  the  feudal  nobility  resorted  to  an¬ 
archy  to  protest  its  growing  impoverishment.  In  the  rest  of  Italy 
the  merchant  classes  banded  together  to  preserve  their  wealth  and 
restore  order.  From  this  point  the  merchant  class  became  an  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  most  city-states  were  transformed  into  lordships  (sei¬ 
gniories).  The  intense,  disruptive  activity  of  the  political  factions 
encouraged  a  demand  for  the  consolidation  of  constitutional  author¬ 
ity  in  the  communes  to  a  single  ruler,  above  party,  who  could  re¬ 
store  order.  Having  popular  support,  these  despots  suffered  no  lim¬ 
itation  on  their  authority.  Almost  immediately  each  city  began  a 
process  of  expansion.  As  they  jockeyed  with  each  other  for  terri¬ 
tory,  continual  wars  shattered  the  political  equilibrium,  producing  a 
new  caste  of  warriors,  the  condottieri  (gentlemen  of  war),  who 
formed  roving  mercenary  armies.  Between  1350  and  1450  Italy 
was  engaged  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  internal  wars.  Ul¬ 
timately,  however,  the  wars  diminished  as  towns  became  absorbed 
by  a  few  of  the  larger,  wealthier,  commercial  cities.  A  new  Italy 
divided  into  regions  or  city-states  was  created,  and  a  new  balance 
of  power  emerged  (see  fig.  3). 

The  courts  of  the  dynasties  that  ruled  the  Italian  citv-states — 
such  as  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua,  the  d'Este 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  Scaligeri  of  Verona — ranked  in  their  time  as 
the  equal  in  magnificence  of  those  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe. 
Often  men  of  intelligence  and  usually  of  refined  tastes,  the  sei¬ 
gniors  attracted  to  the  courts  the  genius  of  Italy — the  scholars, 
poets,  and  artists  who  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  a  great 
epoch  in  civilization,  the  Renaissance,  flourished. 


The  Renaissance 

The  Renaissance  was  an  intellectual  and  cultural  revolution 
without  precedent,  ending  the  isolation  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
bringing  about  a  new  era  for  Europe.  Its  roots  were  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  ferment  that  first  arose  in  the  mid-thirteenth  century.  The 
commercial  revolution  had  produced  vast  sums  of  money  in  the 
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hands  of  Italian  merchants  and  bankers.  As  thev  became  the  new 
aristocracy,  they  competed  with  each  other  in  extravagance  in  their 
personal  lives,  producing  an  unprecedented  private  demand  for  art. 
By  the  mid-fifteenth  century,  guilds  and  municipal  governments 
were  also  commissioning  works,  continually  broadening  the  number 
of  people  involved  in  the  cultural  process,  though  still  restricting  it 
to  perhaps  10  percent  of  the  population.  Scholarship,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  monasteries  and  nar¬ 
rowly  defined  in  terms  of  religious  orthodoxy  and  obedience  to  the 
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church  hierarchy,  was  freed  from  these  strictures  and  began  to  de¬ 
velop  its  own  ethos  of  meticulous  research  and  objectivity. 

In  what  may  be  called  a  pre-Renaissance  period  (approximate¬ 
ly  1250-1375),  classical  Rome  and  its  philosophy,  political 
thought,  literature,  art,  and  architecture  were  reexamined  with  new 
interest.  Gradually  a  new  intellectual  movement,  humanism,  took 
shape,  expanding  its  audience  during  the  early  Renaissance  (ap¬ 
proximately  1375-1480)  and  reaching  its  apogee  in  the  High  Ren¬ 
aissance  (approximately  1480-1520).  It  was  an  intensely  scholarly 
movement,  restricted  to  an  elite  who  numbered  perhaps  600  schol¬ 
ars.  artists,  writers,  and  architects  between  1420  and  1540.  Rut  its 
goal  was  not  to  make  scholars  out  of  gentlemen:  rather,  its  goal 
was  to  put  scholarship  at  the  service  of  contemporary  experience. 
Humanism  did  not  challenge  the  place  of  God  or  religion  in  society 
hut  gave  that  religion  a  more  human  face,  opening  up  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  explore  the  more  mundane  facets  of  life  and  breaking  the 
hold  of  artistic  conservatism  that  had  hemmed  in  the  culture.  K\- 
perimentation  with  more  naturalistic  and  expressive  forms  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  painting,  literature,  music,  and  architecture  created  a  new. 
more  individualistic  art.  consciously  emulating  the  great  works  of 
antiquity.  The  works  ol  Michelangelo  Ruonarotti.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  Raphael,  to  name  only  a  few.  are  still  considered  some 
of  the  greatest  artistic  achievements  in  histon. 

These  new  ideas  spread  throughout  Kurope  and  formed  the 
basis  for  later  cultural  developments,  not  only  in  art  hut  also  in 
science.  Aside  from  the  magnificent  art  of  the  period,  perhaps  hu¬ 
manism's  major  historical  contribution  was  the  creation  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  method,  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  scientific  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  seventeenth  century  ami  bevond.  The  Renaissance  rees¬ 
tablished  Italy  as  a  cultural  capital  and  also  reinvigorated  the  idea 
of  Italian  nationalism,  reminding  a  fractured  people  of  their  past 
glories  and  of  their  modern  talents.  The  seed  of  Italian  unity  was 
planted  during  the  Renaissance,  although  it  would  take  another 
four  centuries  to  flourish. 

The  Renaissance  was  overwhelmingly  a  cultural,  rather  than  a 
political,  phenomenon.  Political  institutions  \aried  widely  across 
the  peninsula.  In  the  south  was  a  monarchy,  in  the  center  the 
papal  states,  and  in  the  north  a  collection  of  independent  territories 
with  varying  degrees  of  rule  In  oligarchies  based  on  wealth.  VI- 
though  a  great  many  independent  communes  continued  to  exist 
(even  if  only  psychologically),  the  political  history  of  Renaissance 
Italy  is  dominated  bv  the  interaction  of  the  five  major  Italian  city- 
states:  Venice  (also  called  the  Venetian  Republic).  Milan.  Florence, 
the  papal  states,  and — simply  bv  enduring  as  a  powerful  it  grossly 
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inefficient  locus  of  authority — Naples,  which  had  drawn  many  of 
the  smaller  states  within  the  orbit  of  their  influence.  These  states, 
all  fullv  sovereign  bv  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  took  on 
the  characteristics  of  full-fledged  nation-states  and  devised  svstems 
of  alliances  within  which  they  acted  out  the  balance-of-power  diplo¬ 
macy  that  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  practiced. 

file  Italian  League,  a  loose  alliance  agreed  to  in  1455  at  the 
pope's  prompting,  was  designed  to  keep  the  peace  among  the  Ital¬ 
ian  city-states  and  to  prevent  foreign  intervention  in  Italian  affairs. 
Florence's  influential  balancing  role  and  a  succession  of  particular¬ 
ly  able  statesmen-popes  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  league, 
which  endured  for  40  years  and  coincided  with  the  period  of  the 
finest  cultural  and  intellectual  achievements  of  the  Renaissance. 


Centuries  of  Foreign  Domination 

Florence  was  the  linchpin  of  the  Italian  alliance  system.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  Medici  seigniory,  the  allies  in  the  Italian  League 
renewed  their  incessant  fighting,  leaving  Italy  open  once  again  to 
foreign  invasion.  In  1494  the  French  pressed  longstanding  claims 
to  Naples — to  Milan  in  1498 — and  invaded,  ending  an  era  of  rela¬ 
tive  peace.  They  temporarily  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  but 
were  later  repulsed.  A  second  invasion,  in  1499.  provoked  the 
intervention  of  Spain,  which  itself  occupied  Naples  in  1504.  By 
this  time  it  was  clear  that  ltaiv  was  virtually  defenseless  and 
became  the  pawn  in  a  protracted  struggle  among  the  rival  expan¬ 
sionist  nations  for  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  suffering  invasions  bv 
the  Germans  and  the  Turks.  Finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
these  campaigns,  in  1527  the  undisciplined  armies  of  Emperor 
(diaries  V  sacked  Rome  in  a  brutal  frenzy,  killing  at  least  10.000 
and  destroying  and  looting  houses  and  palaces  and  even  churches 
and  convents.  All  of  Italy  lay  in  ruins,  its  wealth  exhausted  after 
three  decades  of  remorseless  fighting  bv  foreign  powers  and  its  po¬ 
litical  units  in  shambles. 

The  winner  in  the  continental  wars  was  Charles  V  of  the 
Habsburgs.  the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  Burgundian  Netherlands,  of 
the  Habsburg  lands  in  Germany,  of  Aragon  with  its  dependencies 
in  the  Mediterranean,  of  Castile  with  its  rapidly  expanding  empire 
in  the  New  World  and,  in  Italy,  of  the  separate  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  After  1519  he  had  "won"  election  as  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  giving  him  suzerainty  over  much  of  northern 
Italy.  He  finally  succeeded  in  ending  the  interminable  wars  over 
ltaiv  in  1529  bv  effectively  conquering  the  peninsula  and  in  the 
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same  year  was  reconciled  with  the  pope  at  the  Congress  of 
Bologna. 

for  the  next  two  decades,  in  return  for  subsidies,  loans,  and 
gifts,  Charles  V  settled  the  affairs  of  the  five  Italian  states,  restor¬ 
ing  much  of  the  papal  states  and  appointing  the  leaders  of  the  rival 
cities.  In  1  S3 1  Charles  established  a  formal  alliance  among  the 
states,  fixing  the  borders  of  the  states  and  pledging  to  maintain 
peaceful  relations  among  them  while  also  vowing  to  prevent  anv 
further  interference  In  France  or  the  Ottoman  Fmpire.  the  two 
most  threatening  powers.  After  four  centuries  of  almost  constant 
warfare,  a  semblance  of  "peace"  was  restored  under  the  aegis  of 
Spain,  but  the  Spanish  ascendancy  resulted  in  a  steadv  decline  in 
national  and  individual  freedom,  intellectual  and  religious  repres- 
sion.  and  decreased  economic  power  for  Italv. 


The  Cultural  Scene:  The  High  Renaissance  anil  Mannerism 

hven  while  the  political  situation  deteriorated  during  the  inva¬ 
sions,  culture  continued  to  flourish  as  the  Renaissance  reached  its 
highest  expression,  as  artists  began  to  go  bevond  their  classical 
models,  inventing  new  rules.  Some  of  the  greatest  works  date  from 
this  period,  for  example.  Michelangelo's  Moses.  The  taste  for  ex¬ 
perimentation  was  exaggerated  to  the  period  after  the  Renaissance 
and  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  stvle.  mannerism,  which  became 
dominant  between  about  1  .">20  and  1  (>()<).  The  new  generation  of 
artists  rebelled  against  the  classicism  and  restrictions  imposed  hv 
the  Renaissance  masters.  They  reveled  in  their  indix  idualitx  and 
gave  full  rein  to  their  imaginations,  elongating  human  forms,  using 
garish  colors,  and  deliberatelv  disobeying  the  rules  of  perspective 
and  proportion  in  order  to  convex  allegorical  messages  or  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  "hedonism"  and  “sensuality." 

Humanism  remained  the  dominant  intellectual  force,  gaining 
popularity  and  transforming  the  culture.  I  niversities  once  again 
became  vibrant  centers,  and  science  took  its  place  as  an  important 
scholarly  endeavor  beside  literature,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric. 
Methodological  advances  continued  but  were  increasingly  popular¬ 
ized,  creating  the  nucleus  of  an  informed  lax  public  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  support  for  the  scientific  progress  of  the  coming  decades. 
This  popularization  was  made  possible  bx  the  invention  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  printing  press. 

The  expansion  of  the  cultural  audience  and  the  openness  of 
the  artistic  scene  during  this  period  helped  to  create  an  increased 
sense  of  nationhood.  Previously,  cultural  movements  had  gencrallx 
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been  regional] v  and  locally  tiffined.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  those  autonomous  movements  melded  into  a  single 
national  culture,  invigorated  by  the  integration  of  the  local  tradi¬ 
tions  tint  eleark  aimed  at  a  national  audience.  In  the  late  sixteenth 
centurv  an  official  written  language  was  established,  becoming  the 
language  of"  communications  between  ail  Italian  diplomats,  state-- 
men.  administrators,  and  preachers.  This  did  not.  however,  elimi¬ 
nate  dialects.  Regional  dialects  continued  to  coexist  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  language,  regions  being  still  the  focus  of  people’s  primary  alle¬ 
giance.  but  there  was  discernible  progress  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  self-identified  Italian  nation. 

The  papacy  placed  a  significant  role  in  this  progress,  once 
again  becoming  a  vital  and.  above  all.  an  Italian  institution.  The 
church  became  the  most  important,  or  at  least  the  most  visible. 
pan-Italian  national  institution,  to  which  all  the  states  and  all  the 
great  families  turned  as  a  source  of  employment.  The  church  itself, 
under  pressure  from  the  Reformation  movement  sweeping  through 
northern  Kurope.  reconstituted  itself,  ending  some  of  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  corruption  and  abuses  of  power  and  finally  establishing  doc¬ 
trinal  def  inition  in  the  Council  of  Trent  ( I  The  masses  re- 

sponded  enthusiastically  to  the  reform  movement,  becoming  more 
active  and  establishing  new  religious  orders,  e.g..  the  Jesuits  in 
I  .")■!■( L  and  popular  rituals  that  soon  became  institutionalized.  An 
important  consequence  of  the  reforms  wa-  tin*  spread  of  literacy,  as 
reading  the  Scriptures  now  became  a  critua!  task  of  the  faithful. 


The  Seventeenth  and  Kighteenth  Centuries:  Stagnation  and 
Recovery 

The  seventeenth  century  saw  the  renewal  of  fighting  as  the 
Thirty  A  ears’  War  spilled  southward  over  the  Alps.  A  pan-Kurope- 
an  war  had  once  again  broken  out  on  Italian  soil.  Drained  by  the 
expense  of  war.  increasingly  challenged  by  the  growing  commercial 
power  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Knglish.  and  ravaged  once  again  hv 
the  plague.  Italy  suffered  a  severe  economic  depression  from  which 
it  did  not  begin  to  emerge  for  another  hundred  years. 

In  mid-century,  southern  Italy  was  convulsed  in  a  peasant  war 
against  the  Spanish  and  their  baronial  allies.  While  the  north  was 
developing  a  nascent  form  of  capitalistic  economy  and  social  struc¬ 
ture.  tlie  south  remained  virtually  untouched,  still  locked  in  feudal¬ 
ism.  I  he  peasant  wars  were  initially  successful,  conquering  entire 
province-  and  rousing  massive  popular  support,  hut  in  the  end  the 
baron-  non.  inflicting  horrendous  revenge  on  the  rebel  population. 
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The  defeat  of  the  peasant  rehellion  of  16T7-T8  doomed  -ouihern 
Italy  to  remain  frozen  in  time.  isolated  from  the  re-t  of  the  nmnlri 
and  economically  exploited  hv  the  Spanish  and  the  feudal  lord-. 

The  death  of  the  last  Habsburg  king  of  Spain  in  17(IH  pro¬ 
voked  another  Kuropean-wide  struggle  for  control  of  the  Spani-h 
crown  and  another  series  of  invasions.  Fortv-eight  vear-  laic 
when  the  fighting  finally  stopped  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  ot 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  the  political  boundaries  of  Italy  had  been  -ubstau 
tiallv  changed.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  reunited  for  the  fir-t  1 1 r i s •  ■ 
cilice  1502  and  placed  under  a  resident  monarch,  flic  >pam-h  in 
gemonv  in  northern  Italy  had  been  replaced  bv  an  Austrian  hegem 
oriv.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Medici  family  in  1757.  I  u-i  any 
had  become  a  tributary  of  the  consort  of  the  Austrian  empress.  | 
Duchv  of  Milan,  now  under  an  Austrian  governor,  had  expanded  m 
the  east  and  shrunk  in  the  west.  The  Duchv  of  Savov-I’iedmoiit  in¬ 
creased  bv  a  third  with  the  addition  of  land  in  western  l  ombard' 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  kingdom  by  the  annexation  id 
Sardinia. 

As  Italy's  political  fortunes  fell  in  the  seventeenth  century,  art 
continued  to  provide  the  principal  diversion  and  a  source  ot  cm 
ployment  for  a  small  number  in  the  depressed  economy.  Haroquc 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  grew  out  of  mannerism  and 
went  beyond  it  in  size,  exuberance,  and  imagination.  It  attempted 
to  overcome  all  previous  limitations  on  artistic  expression  and  wa« 
designed  to  amaze  and  inspire  bv  portraving  supernatural  event-  or 
exploring  the  full  range  of  human  emotions  through  the  u-e  ot 
light  and  motion.  Italian  artists  dominated  the  baroque  period  until 
aliout  1()()0. 

The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  restoration  ni 
peace  and  the  institution  of  major  reforms  in  most  of  the  Italian 
states,  including  the  south,  which  was  now  free  of  the  reactionary 
Spanish  rule.  The  Knlightenment  had  taken  hold  in  northern 
Knrope.  and  its  ideas  of  rationality,  human  progress,  and  ~o,  ini 
reform  began  to  be  felt  in  Italy  after  about  I7(>4.  thank-  to  the 
"enlightened  despots"  of  Austria.  Maria- Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  \~ 
a  measure  of  the  Knlightenment's  success,  in  I78(>  Iti'canv 
became  the  first  state  in  Knrope  to  abolish  the  death  penalty,  flu 
economy  recovered  from  the  devastating  depression  ol  the  previou- 
century,  and  Italy  became  increasingly  integrated  into  the  In  rope 
an  trailing  system  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  of  land  and  sea 
routes,  including  the  completion  of  the  first  coach-route  aero—  the 
Alps  in  1771.  Prosperity  returned  to  many  of  the  cities,  and  the 
population  grew  from  about  15  or  IT  million  to  IK  million,  tin 
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first  time  in  several  centuries  that  the  rural  areas  had  registered 
gains  in  population  and  a  resurgence  in  agriculture. 

The  cultural  scene  in  the  eighteenth  centurv  was  in  decline  as 
Italy  stagnated  under  the  weight  of  foreign  domination,  but  Flor¬ 
ence.  Naples,  and  Milan  continued  to  show  some  life.  Indeed. 
Milan  became  for  the  first  time  a  center  of  Italian  intellect  and 
fashion  and  the  foremost  center  of  the  operatic  world,  roles  that  it 
retains  to  this  dav. 


The  Napoleonic  Period 

As  the  nineteenth  century  began,  a  nationalist  sentiment  was 
slowlv  taking  shape.  In  1803  the  sculptor  Antonio  Canova  created 
an  allegorical  figure  depicting  Italy,  the  first  time  that  Italy,  as  a 
nation,  appeared  in  the  visual  arts.  This  was  the  dawn  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Age  in  Italy,  an  intellectual  and  artistic  movement  charac¬ 
terized  hv  emotionalism  and  a  rejection  of  classical  forms.  The  Ro¬ 
mantic  period  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  golden  age  for  Ital¬ 
ian  music:  the  operas  of  Gioacchino  Rossini.  Vincenzo  Bellini,  Gae¬ 
tano  Donizetti,  and  Giuseppe  Verdi  gained  huge  popularity  and 
worldwide  acclaim.  The  period  also  had  a  political  component  that 
rejected  the  static  social  and  political  structures  of  the  past  and 
promoted  nationalist  and  populist  sentiments.  In  this  atmosphere 
the  French  Revolution,  which  had  broken  out  in  178‘).  provided  a 
potential  model  for  an  Italian  rebirth.  News  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  given  a  sympathetic  reception  in  Italy  only  among  small 
groups  of  middle-class  liberals — a  growing  class  of  prosperous  mer¬ 
chants  in  urban  centers  who  had  hitherto  been  closed  out  of  [politi¬ 
cal  power.  The  old  regimes  busied  themselves  rounding  up  local 
subversives  but — except  for  Austrian  Lombardy — took  few  precau¬ 
tions  against  the  possibility  of  France’s  exporting  its  revolution  hv 
force. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  spectacular  Italian  campaigns  in  1707 
and  1700  shattered  Austrian  hegemony,  drove  the  Bourbon  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  from  the  mainland,  and  ended  the  1 ,200-vear-old 
Venetian  Republic.  Napoleon’s  invasions  had  been  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  many  Italians  who  believed  that  he  brought  freedom 
from  tvrannv.  but  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  French  revo¬ 
lutionary  armies  were  just  another  occupying  force,  intent  on  milk¬ 
ing  Italy  for  their  own  benefit.  By  J8t)(>  Napoleon — now  emperor 
of  France — had  annexed  large  portions  of  Italy,  including  Rome. 
Piedmont,  and  Venetian  possessions  in  Dalmatia:  deeded  Naples  to 
hi^  brother-in-law.  Marshal  Joachim  Murat:  and  created  the  king- 
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dom  of  Italv  in  northern  and  central  Italy,  naming  himself  its  king 
(see  fig.  4). 

The  Kingdom  of  Italv,  although  under  Napoleon's  complete 
control,  represented  a  landmark  in  modern  Italian  history.  The 
French  imposed  a  centralized  administration  and  a  national  civil 
code,  overcoming  the  age-old  fragmentation  and  provincialism,  and 
introduced  the  germ  of  social  change  in  a  country  that  had  re¬ 
mained  socially  stagnant  for  centuries  and  had  been  virtually  un¬ 
touched  bv  the  revolutionary  wave  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Economi¬ 
cally  the  Napoleonic  period  benefited  the  emerging  middle  class  bv 
selling  expropriated  church  lands  and  aristocratic  estates.  The  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  wars  promoted  dramatic  improvements  in  land 
transportation  and  stimulated  production  and  trade  in  the  wool, 
leather,  linen,  minerals,  and  arms  industries  and  in  construction.  It 
was  probably  in  these  years  that  the  most  economically  advanced 
part  of  the  Po  Valiev  reached  the  point  of  breakthrough,  in  which 
industry  was  able  to  sustain  its  own  growth  and  in  which  the 
middle  class  took  its  place  as  a  legitimate,  self-conscious,  and  pros¬ 
perous  group.  'I’he  situation  in  the  south  differed  considerably. 
Even  though  French  rule  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and.  after  1808. 
Murat  modernized  the  governmental,  administrative,  and  fiscal  in¬ 
stitutions.  it  introduced  only  limited  social  change.  Feudalism  was 
abolished  in  1806.  but  social  and  economic  relations  in  the  area 
changed  little  in  practice.  At  the  end  of  the  French  decade,  the 
backwardness  of  southern  Italv  was  even  more  obvious  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  progress  made  in  the  northern  areas. 

Of  equal  importance  to  these  concrete  changes,  however,  were 
the  more  subtle  changes  in  attitudes.  The  Napoleonic  period  had 
forced  Italians  to  work  together,  for  the  first  time  in  centuries, 
within  entities  that  cut  across  the  age-old  communes  that  had 
claimed  the  exclusive  allegiance  of  the  people.  The  idea  of  a  united 
Italy  no  longer  seemed  impossible.  The  next  half-century  was 
shaped  bv  the  quest  to  create  an  Italian  nation  and  an  Italian  state. 


The  Unification  of  Italy 


The  Restoration 

Napoleon  s  final  defeat  in  1815  led  to  the  revival  of  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  international  equilibrium  at  the  Congress  of  \  ienna. 
Old  boundaries  ami  old  rulers  were  restored  and  their  security 
guaranteed  by  the  great  powers  (see  fig.  5).  l.ombardy -\  enetia  was 
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fif'iire  4.  huh  under  \ufioleun,  1812 

returned  to  Austria,  which  also  counted  the  satellite  state - Tus¬ 

cany.  Modena,  and  I'arma — within  its  sphere  of  influence.  The 
pope  was  restored  to  Horne,  and  the  Bourbons  returned  to  Naples 
as  rulers  of  a  new  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  incorporated 
southern  italv  and  the  island  of  Sieilv.  formerlv  an  independent 
realm.  Onlv  Piedmont  stood  outside  the  circle  of  foreign  control  or 
influence.  I  he  Napoleonic  codes  were  for  the  most  part  retained, 
and  the  rulers  realized  that  the  limited  social  progress  that  had 
been  achieved  under  the  French  could  not  be  undone.  Indeed,  the 
abolition  of  feudalism  was  extended  to  Sieilv.  which  finaliv  experi¬ 
enced  the  effects  of  the  French  occupation. 
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But  even  these  concessions  cuiild  not  satisfy  those  whose 
hopes  lor  Italian  unification  and  independence  had  Been  fanned. 
Secret  societies  dedicated  to  Italian  nationalism,  which  had  sprung 
up  all  over  the  eountrv  during  the  occupation  (for  instance,  the 
Larhonari).  slowly  expanded  their  audience,  drawing  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  elite  and  elements  of  the  rising  middle  class.  In  1820  news 
that  thi'  king  of  Spain  had  been  forced  to  accept  a  constitution  pro¬ 
voked  a  rehellion  in  Naples.  Initially  led  !>v  the  Carbonari,  the  re¬ 
bellion  ipiieklv  included  elements  of  the  army  and  spread  into  the 
provinces.  King  lerdinand.  the  restored  ruler  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  I  wo  Sicilies,  was  deserted  In  his  forces  and  widely  unpopular. 
Thu-,  he  had  to  accept  the  Spanish  constitution.  The  rebel  forces, 
however,  were  internally  divided:  the  Sicilians  wanted  autonomy, 
while  the  mainland  forces  were  split  between  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  peasants.  And  even  within  the  bourgeoisie  itself,  the  agricultur¬ 
al  elements  from  the  provinces  were  divided  from  the  professional 
and  state  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities.  Finally,  the  Austrian-  inter¬ 
vened  on  behall  of  the  king  in  March  1821.  and  the  divided  rebels 
ipiieklv  -i  altered,  signaling  the  complete  victory  of  the  Restoration 
itt  the  south,  l  erdinand  abrogated  the  constitution  and  began  a 
brutal  repression.  A  rebellion  In  secret  political  organizations  in 
Piedmont  in  I B2 1  was  directed  at  persuading  the  House  of  Savoy 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  unification  movement.  But  the  re¬ 
bellion  wa-  put  down  and  the  activists  suppressed,  ending  for  the 
time  being  the  militant  opposition  to  the  Restoration. 


I'fie  Uisorgimento 

Idle  nationalist  wave  nevertheless  continued  to  grow  and  was 
given  the  name  R isorgimento  (Rebirth).  Once  again  artists  and  in¬ 
tellectual-  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement,  painstakingly  de¬ 
veloping  a  national  language  and  gradually  helping  to  reinforce  a 
national  consciousness  and  cultural  unitv.  both  of  which  in  fact  had 
predated  the  R isorgimento.  As  late  as  18.A0.  Katin,  and  not  Italian, 
was  the  lingua  franca  of  Italy,  it  has  been  estimated  that  only 
about  I  (>().()<)()  out  of  20  million  people  could  speak  the  official 
language  in  the  earlv  1800s.  Literature  helped  to  propagate  the 
language  painstakingly  developed  In  Alessandro  Manzoni  in  his 
novel.  /  I’mmcssi  s/msi  (The  Betrothed),  and  (iiacomo  Leopardi  in 
hi-  poetrv.  At  the  same  lime  the  operas  ot  Rossini  and.  particular¬ 
ly.  \erdi  became  immensely  popular,  transcending  class  and  wealth 
and.  e-peciallv  in  Verdi's  works,  consciously  promoting  the  idea  of 
a  united  Italy.  I  his  period  produced  a  flowering  of  Italian  culture. 


□  P-edmant  Sord.n 

Moi/se  of  So*o 


\IOM8AROY-  VENETIA 
>1  PIEDMONT  V  _ 

/  (PA<,MAU) 

^  z'  /^C- O 


Vi  pare  5.  /far/v  after  the  (.on  press  of  /  ienno,  1815 

such  as  had  been  seen  in  the  peak  of  the  Renaissance,  hut  most 
important,  unlike  the  brilliant  but  fragmented  cultural  eras  of  the 
past,  this  was  a  national  culture  increasingly  in  search  of  a  nation- 


The  success  in  1831  of  the  French  uprising  against  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  known  as  the  July  Revolution,  was  the  catalyst  for  a  series 
of  revolts  in  northern  Italy  and  the  papal  states,  but  these,  like  the 
uprisings  a  decade  earlier,  were  quickly  put  down.  The  secret  soci¬ 
eties,  with  their  widely  varying  and  contradictory  commitments  to 
independence,  unified  state,  constitutional  monarchy,  and  republi¬ 
canism.  proved  to  be  too  disorganized  and  divisive  to  function  ef- 
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feetively  as  the  motor  for  unification.  Thus,  in  1831  Giuseppe  Maz- 
zini.  a  former  Carbonaro,  launched  a  new  revolutionary  society. 
Voung  Italy,  to  lead  the  fight  for  unification  and  the  fulfillment  of 
Italy's  "destiny"  through  careful  planning,  propaganda,  and  armed 
struggle.  Mazzini’s  vision  was  quintessential^  romantic,  almost 
mystical,  with  the  goal  a  united  republic  and  the  means  to  achieve 
that  goal  beitig  popular  insurrections  that  would  purify  the  Italian 
spirit  and  create  a  new  national  consciousness. 

The  sentiment  for  unification  was  widespread  among  the 
middle  class,  who  stood  to  gain  considerably  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  foreign  monarchs,  but  had  not  vet  seized  the  imagination  of  the 
masses.  Mazzini's  goal  was  to  inspire  "the  people"  toward  a  truly 
national  unity,  undiluted  by  the  conflicts  among  the  classes,  which 
were  becoming  commonplace.  Bv  the  1830s  and  1840s  Italy's  soci¬ 
ety  had  become  more  differentiated.  Industrialization  in  the  north 
was  producing  a  small  working  class  that  was  susceptible  to  the 
allure  of  the  new  doctrine  of  socialism  and  increasingly  came  into 
conflict  with  the  middle  class;  and  in  the  south,  economic  and 
social  stagnation  created  an  explosive  situation  with  an  ever  grow¬ 
ing  gap  between  the  wealthy  aristocratic  landowning  class  and  the 
landless  peasants,  who  made  up  the  majority  of  the  population. 
Mazzini's  model  of  national  unity — based  less  on  economic  theory 
than  on  democracy,  republicanism,  and  social  cooperation  among 
classes — was  visionary  and  unrealistic,  and  the  Mazzinian  insurrec¬ 
tions  from  the  1830s  to  the  1850s  failed  dismally.  Nevertheless 
they  succeeded  in  exciting  the  nation  and  stimulated  more  practical 
efforts  by  his  disciple.  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  and  bv  the  moderates, 
led  by  Camillo  Benso  di  Cavour. 

I  he  moderates  were  centered  in  northern  Italy  and  came  from 
the  prosperous  middle  class.  They  favored  unification  primarily  as 
a  means  to  ensure  continued  economic  growth  and  end  Italy's  vul¬ 
nerability  to  foreign  invasion.  Thev  believed  in  liberalism  but  dis¬ 
trusted  Mazzini's  republicanism  and  the  efforts  to  grant  universal 
suffrage.  They  therefore  advocated  constitutional  reform  that  could 
guarantee  that  political  power  in  the  new  state  would  be  held  bv 
the  aristocratic  and  bourgeois  elite.  The  moderates  were  divided 
over  the  issue  of  who  should  lead  the  united  Italy.  The  neo- 
Guelphs,  headed  by  Vincenzo  Gioberti,  favored  a  federation  of 
states  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope;  others,  led  bv  Gount 
Cesare  Balbo,  proposed  a  united,  independent  Italy  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Piedmontese  House  of  Savov. 

In  June  1846  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Pius  IX.  sparked 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  and  rising  hopes  for  imminent  unifica¬ 
tion  and  liberation  from  Austria.  The  moderates,  aware  that  these 
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hopes  were  unrealistic,  nevertheless  understood  that  their  disap¬ 
pointment  could  provoke  dangerous  outbursts  throughout  the  coiin- 
tr\.  They  therefore  pressed  the  pope  and  other  state  governments 
to  make  concessions,  including  relaxation  id  press  censorship,  insti¬ 
tution  of  administrative  reforms,  creation  of  citizens'  councils,  and 
establishment  of  a  customs  union  between  the  papal  states.  Tus¬ 
cans.  and  Piedmont.  Austria  objected  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
fulfillment  of  the  neo-Guelphian  program  and  sent  troops  into  Fer¬ 
rara  as  a  warning  against  further  action.  The  occupation  merely 
fanned  anti-Austrian  sentiment,  which  first  broke  out  into  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  revolution  of  Januarv  184ft.  prior  to  uprisings  in  Paris. 

The  revolutionary  wave  that  swept  across  Italy  forced  the  lib¬ 
eral'  to  take  more  concrete  action  to  satisfy  popular  agitation.  In 
1848  Pope  Pius  IX  fled  Rome,  where  local  revolutionaries  set  up  a 
-hurt-lived  republic  to  be  headed  by  Mazzini.  Piedmont,  joined  bv 
other  Italian  states,  took  advantage  of  political  unrest  in  Austria  to 
invade  Lombardy,  but  the  campaign — referred  to  as  the  First  War 
of  Independence — ended  in  Piedmont's  decisive  defeat,  thanks  at 
least  in  part  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  papal  states  ami  the  Kingdom 
oi  the  I  wo  Sicilies  from  the  anti-Austrian  coalition.  In  a  surprising 
about-face  Napoleon  III  (Louis  Napoleon),  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Second  Republic  in  France,  who  had  been  thought  of  as  an 
ally  of  Italian  unification,  dispatched  troops  to  snuff  out  Mazzini  s 
revolutionary  government  in  Rome. 

The  1848-49  period  was  a  turning  point  in  the  unification 
struggle.  It  showed  that  the  divisions  among  Italians  left  them  vul¬ 
nerable  to  foreign  manipulation,  and  the  most  divisive  issues  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  constitutional  questions  raised  during  the  revolts — 
monarchy  versus  republic,  centralization  versus  federalism.  Many 
nationalists,  therefore,  agreed  with  Mazzini  that  all  other  issues 
must  be  put  aside  until  independence  was  achieved.  However,  all 
of  Italy's  crowned  heads,  including  the  pope,  had  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  antinationalist,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Pied¬ 
mont's  new  king,  Victor  Kmmanuel  II.  As  a  result,  the  federalist 
alternative,  particularly  the  neo-Guelphian  program,  receded,  and 
the  unitary  monarchical  proposals  came  to  the  tore.  Piedmont 
became  the  focus  of  national  hopes,  since  it  alone  had  shown  itsell 
in  1848  to  lie  a  dynamic  and  flexible  state,  promulgating  and 
maintaining  a  liberal  constitution  that  transformed  the  state  into  a 
limited  monarchy  with  a  strong  parliamentary  government. 

Piedmont  was  a  relatively  old  state  that  had  been  kept  outside 
the  mainstream  of  Italian  political  development.  Traditionally  ori 
oniod  toward  France  and  the  only  Italian  state  with  an  army  of  any 
-i/e.  Piedmont  was  set  apart  by  its  independence  from  foreign  con- 
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tri  I  or  entanglements  with  foreign  dynasties.  Despite  its  setback  in 
the  brief  war  against  Austria.  Piedmont  was  recognized  after  181-8 
as  the  only  Italian  state  capable  of  giving  concerted  leadership  to 
the  Risorgirnento. 

(.'avour.  prime  minister  of  Piedmont  beginning  in  1852,  >et 
himself  the  task  of  building  an  efficiently  functioning  parliament.. 
r\  government.  His  territorial  aims  were  limited  to  creating  an  en¬ 
larged  kingdom  in  northern  Italy  under  the  House  of  Savoy.  He 
managed  to  insinuate  Piedmont  into  the  Crimean  War  in  1 855. 
thereby  gaining  international  prestige  and  perhaps  good  will,  but 
no  territory.  Finally,  flavour  in  1858  entered  into  a  secret  agree¬ 
ment  with  Napoleon  III  that  guaranteed  French  assistance  in 
taking  I .ombardv-Venetia.  Piedmont's  rejection  of  an  Austrian  ulti¬ 
matum  provided  the  pretext  for  an  invasion  of  I.omhardv  in  185‘F 
signaling  the  start  of  the  Second  W  ar  of  Independence.  Austrian 
forces  were  defeated,  but  the  cost  of  the  fighting  was  greater  than 
Napoleon  III  had  bargained  for.  and  the  Piedmontese  were  forced 
to  accept  a  peace  less  advantageous  than  Favour  had  been  prom¬ 
ised.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Villafranea.  negotiated 
bv  the  French  the  Austrians,  Uombardv-Venetia  was  split.  I.nmbar- 
dv  was  surrendered  to  France,  which  re-ceded  it  to  Piedmont  in 
return  for  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  Yenetia  remained  in  Austrian 
hands.  More  humiliating,  a  federation  of  northern  Italian  -tates 
was  set  up  with  Habsburg  interests  intact. 

The  war  with  Austria  had,  however,  stirred  successful  rebel¬ 
lions  in  the  satellite  states  and  in  Romagna  (in  the  papal  states), 
from  which  appeals  came  for  union  with  Piedmont.  Commissioners 
were  sent  to  hold  these  areas  for  King  Victor  F.mmanuel  II  and. 
disregarding  the  peace  treaty,  (.avour  called  for  plebiscites  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  annexation  of  these  regions  into  a  unitary  state.  Favour's 
approval  of  this  partial  unification  prompted  Ma/./.ini  to  condemn 
him  as  a  traitor  for  not  moving  to  annex  Rome  and  Naples.  It  was 
Caribaldi.  a  follower  of  Ma/.zini.  who  forced  Favour’s  hand  and 
brought  (lie  south  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Caribaldi  was  a  swashbuckling  figure,  who  put  into  practice 
the  ideas  that  Mazz.ini  reportedly  tried  to  put  into  practice.  He  as¬ 
sembled  a  ragtag  array  of  enthusiastic  patriots,  and  in  I8(>0  the 
red-shirted  "Thousand"  invaded  Sicily  in  an  unexpectedly  success¬ 
ful  campaign.  They  moved  on  to  Naples,  deposed  the  Bourbon 
monarchy,  and  proclaimed  a  dictatorship  in  the  name  of  \  ictor 
F.mmanuel  II.  His  compiest  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  complete,  and 
Caribaldi  turned  his  attention  to  Rome.  Favour,  whose  rule  in 
Caribaldi’s  campaign  is  still  a  subject  of  debate,  feared  the  interna¬ 
tional  repercussions  of  an  assault  on  Rome,  which  was  defended  b\ 
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a  French  garrison.  A  Piedmontese  armv.  with  the  king  at  its  head, 
was  sent  to  block  Garibaldi's  advance.  The  two  forces  confronted 
one  another  south  of  Rome,  ami  in  a  dramatic  gesture  typical  of 
the  man.  Garibaldi  turned  Naples  and  Sicily  over  to  the  king.  Ven- 
etia  was  acquired  in  1866  after  a  third  war  with  Austria  (see  fig. 
6).  flavour  called  a  national  parliament  in  1861  to  proclaim  the 
Kingdom  of  Italv.  with  V  ictor  Kmmanuel  II  as  its  king  and  a  new 
constitution,  enmmonlv  called  the  Albertine  Statute. 


The  Kingdom  of  Italy 

The  new  kingdom  was  established  as  a  centralized  unitarv 
state  with  a  powerful  monarch'  and  a  parliamentary  government. 
The  constitution  made  no  explicit  mention  of  powers  of  either  par¬ 
liament  or  the  prime  minister,  although  under  Favour  the  prime 
minister  became  the  most  important  political  post.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever.  remained  the  dominant  figure,  whose  powers  were  virtually 
unlimited,  especially  after  Favour  s  death.  The  crown  had  the  right 
to  summon  and  dissolve  parliament  and  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
prime  minister.  The  government  was  technically  accountable  to  the 
crown  alone,  not  to  parliament.  The  king  further  developed  the 
power  to  issue  proclamations  with  the  force  of  law  and  assumed  a 
dominating  influence  in  foreign  affairs.  Gradual!'  parliament  devel¬ 
oped  practices — such  as  interpellations  and  votes  of  no  confi¬ 
dence — bv  which  it  exercised  some  influence  on  government 
policy,  but  the  king  always  retained  residual  control  to  be  used  as 
he  w  is  hed. 

I  he  issue  of  federalism  had  been  scriouslv  debated  during  the 
unification  struggle.  Gioberti.  the  chief  proponent  of  a  neo-Guel- 
phian  federation,  in  his  famous  and  influential  book,  (hi  the  Moral 
and  Cieil  Primacy  of  the  Italians,  attacked  the  notion  of  a  unitary 
state: 


Ihr  >11111  nl  i hr  *lrnt  iinilari'l*  nun  hr  . . I  m  ihrorv.  hut  linn  woulfl  'fill  u** 

•  inl\  il  rlfrrhw  in  jir.n  In  r.  .  If  n  nunlnr**  t«i  flunk  fli.it  lfal\.  u  Itn  li  Ita* 
l*r»*H  «lm«)r«|  t*  »r  *  mlnrii*'*.  <  an  hr  |»ra«rlull\  uintril  m  .1  *mglr  uuilaiv  -fair; 
ami  lo  v»anl  flu—  limughf  ah«*uf  h\  l*ir«r  1*  a  rrintr.  \  11  mt«*«I  *tatr  wmiM 

hr  atnm-l  mi|«»"ih|r  hi  rrratr  r\rn  .if  rmnimni*  •  ••■»!.  Iff  .llnlir  krr|»  hi  bring. 

I  HtMihl  gn  rv i’ll  Inrthrr  ami  *a\  th.il  «f  «  rulrah/r.l  hal\  1-  agam-t  fhr  'lirrr 
1 .11 1-  »»l  hi*h»r\  am)  thr  cli.tr.nlrr  >»t  < «ti *  |»rn|.|r:  .if  Ira-I  all  fhr  .n.nl.ihlr  ta>  1* 

gi»  fit  fin*. 

Between  1848  and  the  late  1 8.">( )s.  however,  federalism  ceased 
to  he  a  real  alternative.  As  the  events  shifted  in  favor  of  a  unitarv 
and  monarehial  state,  the  constitutional  debate  shifted  to  a  choice 
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between  a  completely  centralized  and  a  partially  decentralized 
model  of  government.  The  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Administra¬ 
tive  Unification  in  March  1865  ended  the  debate  and  established  a 
centralized  authority,  with  limited  elected  local  government  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  centrally  appointed  administrators  (prefects),  who 
served  simultaneously  as  the  political  representatives  of  the  nation¬ 
al  government,  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  supervisor  of  local  go\- 
ernment. 

The  tradition  of  local  government,  therefore,  was  retained  su¬ 
perficially.  but  the  political  system  that  emerged  in  ltal\  was  tin- 
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questionably  centered  in  the  capital.  The  centrifugal  forces  of  Ital¬ 
ian  history  were  tamed,  but  in  such  a  wav  that  the  state's  ability  to 
identify  and  respond  to  citizens'  needs  were  severely  limited,  j’ro- 
\ineial  administration,  the  most  visible  form  of  interaction  between 
the  citizen  and  the  state,  quickly  became  a  pawn  in  a  narrow  game 
of  politics  at  the  center.  The  inefficiencies  of  the  Italian  political 
system,  therefore,  resulted  as  much  from  flaws  in  the  constitutional 
arrangements  that  evolved  from  the  circumstances  of  unification  as 
from  political  insensitivity. 

Ihe  unitary  state  was  merely  a  manifestation  of  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  issue:  the  elitist  nature  of  the  new  state.  A  small,  nation- 
minded  elite  had  constructed  a  state  long  before  a  sense  of  nation¬ 
hood  had  been  widely  diffused  among  the  culturally  backward 
masses,  approximately  75  percent  of  whom  remained  illiterate  in 
I860.  Italian  remained  primarily  a  written  language— the  onlv 
written  language  but  was  used  onlv  In  intellectuals.  Perhaps  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  population  outside  of  Rome  and  Tuscany 
knew  Italian,  and  even  in  these  areas  the  proportion  was  probably 
onlv  2.5  percent.  Most  of  the  population  spoke  mutually  unintelli¬ 
gible  regional  dialects,  and  municipal  and  regional  loyalties  still 
constituted  the  principal  focus  for  most  of  the  population.  The 
famous  statement  In  Massimo  d'Azeglio  aptly  sums  up  the  prob¬ 
lem:  -Vie  have  made  Italy;  now  we  must  make  Italians." 

Although  italy  bad  a  parliamentary  government,  electoral  law. 
adopted  from  Piedmont,  based  voting  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  tax 
payments.  Ibis  severely  restricted  the  franchise  not  onlv  in  terms 
of  class  but  also  in  terms  of  region,  effectively  disenfranchising  the 
poorer  regions,  especially  in  the  south.  In  1870  the  electorate^).,- 
Msted  of  about  2  percent  of  the  population,  numbering  onlv  about 
oOO.OOO.  of  whom  about  800.000  actually  voted,  or  one  in  even 
,0  ,ta,lan>-  In  many  areas  deputies  were  elected  to  the  legislature 
with  a  few  dozen  votes.  Moreover,  the  new  state  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  dominated  by  Piedmont — leading  mam  historians  to  speak  of 
the  expansion  of  the  Piedmontese  kingdom  rather  than  the  unifiea- 
of  Italy .  The  king  even  continued  to  he  called  Victor  Kimnan- 
uel  II.  subtly  but  unmistakably  asserting  the  continuity  between  bis 
old  and  new  positions.  Thus  from  the  beginning  Italv  was  governed 
hv  a  small  political  class  centered  in  the  north  and  composed  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  industrial  middle  class. 
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The  Rule  of  the  “Historical"  Right:  1861-76 

In  June  1861.  just  three  months  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
kingdom,  flavour  died.  His  successors,  almost  all  natives  of  Pied¬ 
mont  or  closely  associated  with  it.  tried  to  continue  flavour's  poli¬ 
cies  of  moderation,  strict  regard  for  the  Albertine  Statute,  and 
clever  statesmanship,  as  well  as  the  governing  coalition  he  had  as¬ 
sembled.  Known  as  the  right,  more  precisely  the  center-right,  the 
governing  liberal  conservative  group  consisted  of  a  homogeneous 
political  class  committed  to  national  stability,  the  consolidation  of  a 
centralized  state  administration,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  free- 
market  economy.  Though  able  and  incorruptible  administrators, 
flavour's  successors  lacked  his  imagination  and  capacity  for  initia¬ 
tive.  Allied  with  them  in  a  continuation  of  flavour's  coalition  was 
the  center-left,  composed  of  radical  democrats — ex-republicans  and 
Mazzini’s  followers — who  advocated  social  and  economic  reform 
and  a  more  democratic  electorate.  Most  of  the  left,  however,  came 
from  the  same  class  background  as  the  right  and  therefore  differed 
more  on  the  emphasis  of  public  policy  than  on  basic  principles. 
Hanged  against  this  coalition  was  a  weak  and  disorganized  opposi¬ 
tion  made  up  of  reactionary  supporters  of  the  ancien  regime.  Thus, 
a  series  of  shifting  centrist  coalitions  controlled  the  government 
through  1876. 

For  the  first  decade  the  government  was  preoccupied  with  ter¬ 
ritorial  questions.  The  new  Italian  state  united  the  whole  penin¬ 
sula.  except  Venetia  and  Rome.  Venetia  was  finally  ceded  by  Aus¬ 
tria  in  1866  after  Italy  joined  Prussia  in  the  Six  W  eek  War.  in 
Italy  known  as  the  Third  War  of  Independence. The  war  itself  was 
a  disaster  militarily,  but  Prussia's  overwhelming  victory  allowed 
Italy  to  wrest  a  diplomatic  triumph  out  of  the  military  defeat.  The 
Roman  Question  was  not  settled  until  1870.  Despite  nine  years  of 
efforts  by  Garibaldi  to  win  the  city  by  force,  the  ultimate  solution 
was  once  again  largely  owing  to  Prussia,  whose  invasion  of  France 
in  July  1870  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  forced  Napoleon  III 
to  recall  the  French  occupying  forces.  Rome  thereafter  became  the 
capital,  completing  the  final  stage  of  Italian  unification. 

The  annexation  of  Rome  satisfied  the  nationalists  but  infuriat¬ 
ed  the  papacy,  which  vowed  to  use  all  of  its  resources,  especially 
its  faithful,  to  resist  the  state.  The  settlement  of  relations  with  the 
church  remained  the  most  vexatious  and  seemingly  insoluble  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  Italian  governments  for  nearly  60  years.  In  spite 
of  the  Albertine  Statute's  declaration  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  the 
official  state  religion.  Pope  Pius  IX  refused  to  consider  flavour's 
proposal  in  1860  for  "a  free  church  in  a  free  state.  "  which  was 
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intended  to  guarantee  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  of  the  Italian 
church,  uninhibited  by  government  intervention,  in  return  for  the 
renunciation  of  the  pope's  temporal  claims  to  Rome,  Pius  IX  noted 
that  Cavour's  words  contrasted  markedly  with  his  record  of  anti¬ 
clerical  legislation  in  Piedmont  but,  more  important,  he  adamantly 
stood  bv  the  position  that  papal  sovereignty  in  Rome  was  essential 
to  earning  out  the  spiritual  mission  of  the  church. 

Still  hoping  for  an  accommodation  with  the  papaev.  parlia¬ 
ment  enacted  the  Law  of  Guarantees  in  1871,  which  established 
the  \  atican  as  an  independent  papal  territory  within  the  city  of 
Rome,  according  the  pope  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  and  giving 
him  an  annual  income  from  the  state  treasury  equivalent  to  his 
previous  income  from  his  territories.  Pius  IX  rejected  the  offer  out 
of  hand,  to  the  disappointment  of  many  Catholics,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  "prisoner  of  the  Vatican."  He  refused  to  recognize  the 
legality  of  the  Italian  state,  excommunicated  King  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  Ii,  and  condemned  the  occupation  of  Rome  as  an  aggressive 
act.  appealing  to  foreign  powers  to  restore  the  city  to  the  papacy. 
In  retaliation  the  Italian  government  sharplv  restricted  the  civil 
rights  of  the  clergy. 

I’he  impasse  between  the  pope  and  the  state  created  a  crisis 
of  conscience  for  Italian  Catholics  and  a  political  crisis  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Buttressed  by  his  previous  year's  declaration  of  papal  in¬ 
fallibility.  Pius  IX  pronounced  Catholic  participation  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  system  or  voting  as  non  expedit  (inexpedient),  forbidding  the 
faithful  from  participating  either  as  voters  or  as  candidates.  Catho¬ 
lics  therefore  had  to  choose  between  their  church  and  their  state. 
The  state  for  its  part  was  deprived  of  the  support  and  participation 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  population,  and  the  political  spec¬ 
trum  from  which  governing  coalitions  could  be  chosen  was  artifi¬ 
cially  truncated. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  right  were  focused  on  balancing 
the  budget  and  making  up  the  formidable  debt  incurred  by  the 
state  during  the  unification  struggles.  New  taxes  were  imposed  and 
rigorously  enforced,  exacerbating  the  seething  resentment  of  many 
citizens.  The  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  political  system 
became  increasingly  important  during  the  unified  state's  first  years. 
For  most  the  only  contacts  with  the  government  were  the  tax  col¬ 
lector  and  military  conscription,  and  the  hopes  raised  during  the 
unification  period  quickly  degenerated  into  bitterness  and  wide¬ 
spread  resistance.  Nowhere  was  this  more  apparent  than  in  the 
south. 

The  south  (often  referred  to  as  the  Mezzogiorno)  had  been 
very  reluctantly  accepted  into  the  new  state,  and  only  after  Gari- 
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haldi  >  dramatic  invasions  forced  flavour's  hand.  The  political  elites 
were  contemptuous  ot  the  southerner',  whom  the\  considered  infe¬ 
rior.  both  intellectualK  and  niorallv.  Nevertheless,  the  south  elearlv 
wanted  to  enter  the  union,  and  its  inclusion  had  certain  foreign 
poliev  advantages,  a  unified  peninsula  being  less  vulnerahle  to  for¬ 
eign  occupation.  There  were  no  illusions,  however,  about  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved.  As  flavour  put  it:  "The  purpose  i'  clear  ...  to 
impose  unitv  on  the  weakest  and  most  corrupt  part  of  Italv.  There 
is  also  not  much  doubt  as  to  the  means  .  .  .  moral  force  and  if 
this  does  not  suffice,  phvsical  force.  ' 

"Moral  force’  did  not  suffice,  as  enthusiasm  for  union  dis¬ 
solved  under  the  excessive  burdens  of  taxation,  and  wholesale  brig¬ 
andage  took  over  Sicilv  and  the  south.  Tor  four  vears  roving  hand' 
of  peasants  and  draft  evaders  waged  guerrilla  warfare  against  an 
arrav  of  1  ()().()()()  troops  sent  bv  the  central  government.  The  war 
showed  that  the  desperation  and  despair  over  economic  conditions 
that  had  remained  essentially  unchanged  had  evolved  into  bitter 
hostility  to  the  new  state,  which  had  failed  to  live  up  to  the  exag¬ 
gerated  expectations  raised  during  the  unification.  The  civil  war 
was  brutal  on  both  sides  and  was  mercilessly  repressed.  In  the 
north,  too.  peasants  rose  iri  widespread  rebellion  against  a  milling 
tax  in  I  BOO. 

The  insensitivity  of  the  political  elites  and  the  closed  nature 
of  the  political  system  prevented  the  new  state  from  nurturing  a 
base  of  support  within  the  larger  society,  and  it  remained  solely 
dependent  on  a  very  narrow  elite.  The  alienation  of  the  political 
system  from  the  masses  thus  became  institutionalized,  leading  par¬ 
liament.  almost  totally  cut  off  from  society,  into  internal  political 
maneuverings  and  sometimes  surreal  foreign  policy  gestures.  At  the 
same  time,  the  frustration  at  stagnant  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  gave  birth  to  a  strong  tradition  of  extraparliamentary  political 
protest,  which  continued  to  plague  Italv  well  into  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  and  made  Italv  particularly  susceptible  to  the  allure  of  social¬ 
ism  and  anarchism. 

Nevertheless,  the  governments  of  the  right  produced  a  credita¬ 
ble,  if  limited,  economic  record.  In  the  1870s.  under  the  guidance 
of  the  minister  of  finance.  (Jninlino  Sella,  the  budget  was  finally 
balanced — though  at  great  social  cost.  Public  construction  of  rad- 
roads.  steelworks,  seaports,  and  shipbuilding  made  impressive 
progress  as  part  of  a  massive  military  build-up — undertaken  to 
compete  in  the  militarization  throughout  Kurope — which  consumed 
almost  2.N  percent  of  all  state  expenditures  between  1B(>2  and 
I  Old.  The  investments  helped  to  some  degree  to  develop  the  in- 
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(1  u  ‘rial  base  of  northern  Italv.  which  experienced  a  ~h.U|.  i  n: 
short-lived  spurt  in  the  1880s. 


The  Left  in  Power 

(favour's  practice  of  grand  coalitions  effectively  hampered  tin 
evolution  of  centralized  political  parties,  l  or  most  of  the  niuetecn'l 
centurv.  therefore,  parliamentarv  politics  was  conducted  through 
croups  rather  than  parties,  identified  In  general  orientation. 
right  versus  left,  rather  than  coin  rete  ideological  or  | ■  t" r | , n , ,ui- 
criteria.  Moreover,  these  groups  lacked  a  central  organi/ation  .oc 
i  ould  more  preciselv  he  called  simpiv  a  collection  ot  It k<*- 1 1 1 1 nd>  d 
intlividuals  who  handed  together  to  improve  their  individual 
chances  of  successfully  competing  lor  the  spot!'  of  office;  patr  o  • 
age.  As  one  of  (favour's  colleagues  put  it.  "We  have  now  rc.ei.ed 
the  point  where  there  are  no  solidlv-huilt  parties  m  Italv  ’•viio! 
those  based  on  either  regional  differences  or  the  personal  rel.it i 
of  client  to  patron;  and  these  are  the  twin  plagues  of  Italv.' 

After  1876.  the  left  held  a  parliamentarv  majority.  out  -•> 
many  factions  within  it — tisuallv  hrought  together  hv  a  'tnirle  p.-r- 
soe  ditv — vied  for  recognition  that  clearly  defined  parts  ^  o em¬ 
inent.  irecessarv  for  rigorous  parliamentarv  life.  wa»  i in p* i I . 
The  art  of  polities  therefore  consisted  of  "making  it  worthwhile  ■  ■  •  c 
a  sufficient  number  ol  memhers  |of  parliament |  to  vote  witfi  the 
government"  hv  using  various  forms  of  hriherv  and  p<iliti<al  hr." 
kering,  including  giving  seats  in  the  cabinet  to  factional  or  regional 
leaders. 

Beginning  with  \gostino  Depretis.  the  convention'  ot  paiua 
mentarv  life  were  given  a  name  and  exalted  to  the  level  <>(  ,l< 
trine.  In  a  speech  in  1876  Ifepretis  called  for  "the  fertile  trau'i  or- 
mation  (transform isnw)  of  parties,  and  the  unification  of  all  'liadc- 
ot  liberals  in  Parliament,  in  exchange  for  those  old  paitv  laid' 
often  decided  only  bv  the  topography  of  the  (diamber.  I  hu-  /  .  - 
for’"ism<>  entered  the  language,  dispensing  with  the  inaccurate  net 
misleading  partv  labels,  these  practices  helped  to  stalnli/e  ,m  ..in 
erwise  unwieldy  and  fragile  system,  but  government'  ueie  toped 
whose  members  were  so  divided  in  outlook  that  coherent  pn  gi.u 
could  seldom  he  formulated  and.  despite  the  good  intention'  on  th. 
part  of  the  government,  reform  measures  were  regularly  'tv  ,nic-i. 

The  left  had  come  ti,  power  with  the  assi'tam  e  ot  di"<.icut 
groups  inside  the  right  expresslv  to  implement  politic-  to  dc. il  woli 
growing  social  unrest.  But  the  insistence  on  ccutri't  co,iliiioii- 
tended  to  moderate  politics  to  the  point  of  petrilaelioi,.  im  iim-hu 
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the  alienation  of  parliament  from  soeietv.  Depretis  contended  that 
his  method  or  government  corrected  the  errors  of  the  past. 
”\\  hereas  it  used  to  he  said  that  the  government  represented  a 
;>art\.  we  intend  to  rule  in  the  interests  of  everyone  .  .  .  and  will 
accept  the  help  of  all  honest  and  loyal  men  of  whatsoever  group.” 
Hut  it  became  clear  that  above  all  he  intended  to  govern  in  the 
interest  of  the  political  class  rather  than  of  the  masses.  Those  who 
advocated  significant  reform — clericals  and  reactionaries  on  the 
one  hand,  radicals  and  socialists  on  the  other — became  a  marginal 
forte,  constituting  a  fragmented  and  ineffective  opposition. 

In  1882  the  franchise  was  extended,  raising  the  number  of 
voters  from  500.000  to  just  over  2  million  (about  7  percent  of  the 
population)  and  for  the  first  time  enfranchising  element'  of  the 
petite  bourgeoisie  and  artisans.  The  move  was  made  partly  to  fulfill 
a  long-standing  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  left,  a  commitment 
that  the  radical  elements  of  the  left  unceasingly  fought  for.  More 
important,  the  enlarged  electorate  gave  Depretis  greater  room  for 
parliamentarv  maneuverings.  Over  one-third  of  the  deputies  elected 
m  1882  were  new.  and  parts  labels  became  even  more  irrelevant. 
The  electoral  reforms  did  not  result  in  am  substantial  social  re¬ 
forms  and  instead,  ironically,  exacerbated  the  existing  regional  and 
class  differentiation,  giving  a  larger  share  of  tlm  vote  to  the  i  ities 
and  to  ttie  north.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  first  crack  in  the  eliti't 
system.  and  further  democratization  of  the  system  would  prove  to 
be  irresistible,  culminating  in  almost  universal  male  suffrage  in 
1**12. 

for  11  rears  (1870-87)  Depretis  controlled  the  parliamentarv 
process,  creating  centrist  coalitions  that  joined  bourgeois  elements 
from  the  right  and  the  left,  emasculating  the  parties.  Francesco 
f.ri'pi.  who  would  'ina  eed  Depretis  as  prime  minister,  summed  up 
the  state  of  the  parties: 


'■‘im  r  IM.K  wr  fi«*\ ••  li.nl  no  j o 1 1 i 1 1 1  1 1 1  partir-  in  hah  .  •mh  pohti.a)  iin  n 
.in  I  '.'r.tiij  *.  aim  r.n  It  ^nai|i.  iiMiMil  ■•(  « otnprrltr  ndin;:  ,m  or*  I  ■■  ,.f  .,}«•«'.  ha- 
i wrn  mi-1  an  lahon  ii><Ji\ iijnah  who****  h|imiu  n-  luv**  lon-l.mtlv 

•  haiitir  l.  I  hi-  -l.ifr  of  alt. nr-  ha-  i i •  a<ii\rh  i*\  the  homth- 

m*,nl  W  till  lln*  ♦•h  i  lion-  •  >t  UMJ  i h»-  ili-iinicr-  « if  thr  iImihUt  | n •’ I r.*t 

*■'1  in'o  til*  «  mn:r\  at  lai'«D‘  I  h**  »  a in  1  m i.»t»*-  >lnl  no*  torni  up  :n  partif-  with 

•  l**l m »»«*  j*ro”ran»-.  -i:i««*  ih*  \  ha*l  n*»  prm*  iph*-  D •  « l«*t**n*l.  hut  iven-  po— tr— >r<t 
oi;|\  ot  th«-  irtrniion  t>-  rriMitiT  |*arli  imrnt. 

Depretis  term  saw  some  limited  social  reforms,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  workmen’s  compensation  insurance  and  lompulso- 
rv  education,  but  they  were  so  poorly  administered  that  they  were 
almost  universally  ignored.  In  general.  Ills  method  of  government 
wa'  predicated  on  avoiding  controversy  and  maintaining  the  status 
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<jin«.  Id  contrast.  he  was  an  activist  in  foreign  policy,  as  Italian  na¬ 
tionalists  sought  external  confirmation  of  the  new  state.  Depretis 
harkeneil  hack  to  the  glories  of  the  Homan  Umpire  and  helatedlv 
brought  Italv  into  the  Kuropean  race  (or  colonies  bv  initiating  ill- 
fated  colonial  enterprises  along  the  Hed  Sea  and  in  Tunisia.  Com¬ 
petition  with  France  over  colonies  in  North  Africa  soured  Italy's 
traditional  ties  with  its  neighbor  just  as  Italy  was  seeking  the  pres¬ 
tige  associated  with  international  alliances.  In  this  atmosphere  De¬ 
pretis  reyersed  the  historical  enmity  with  Austria  and  in  1882 
joined  the  T  riple  Alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  the 
most  dynamic  nation  in  Kurope.  Henceforth.  Germany  increasingly 
displaced  France  as  the  principal  reference  point  for  Italian  intel¬ 
lectual'. 


The  First  Crisis  of  the  Liberal  State:  1887-1900 

Bismarekian  Prussia  was  a  model  for  Depretis'  successor. 
C.rispi.  A  former  republican.  Grispi  had  become  a  monarchist  and 
was  committed  to  strengthening  the  executive  branch,  reinforcing 
the  army,  defending  Italy-  interests  abroad,  and  promoting  social 
reform  through  paternalistic  government.  Although  he  insisted  on 
his  love  of  liberty,  his  autocratic  style  assumed  that  all  of  Italy 
would  join  him  in  a  iptest  for  national  honor.  His  enterprise  failed, 
hut  in  the  process  he  undermined  the  liberal  regime,  disrupting  the 
economy  through  profligate  spending  and  provoking  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  effective  opposition  movements. 

I  nder  his  government  social  reform  legislation  was  passed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1888.  prison  reform,  and  in  1889 
a  new  civil  code  that  set  up  tribunals  for  redress  of  abuses  of  the 
administration  and  for  the  first  time  allowed  a  limited  right  to 
strike.  One  of  the  more  important  reforms  was  the  extension  id 
voting  rights  in  local  elections  and  the  establishment  of  elected 
mayoralties  in  large  communes.  Ironically,  within  a  short  time 
these  electoral  changes  would  provide  a  base  for  the  activities  of 
the  Gatholic  and  socialist  opposition. 

Grispi’s  style  became  increasingly  authoritarian,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  gradually  abrogated  most  of  its  responsibilities,  allowing 
Grispi  the  right  to  rule  bv  royal  decree  (including  raising  taxes!-  to 
determine  the  powers  of  the  prime  minister,  and  to  appoint  the 
government.  Thus  the  pattern  established  bv  Gavour  was  contin¬ 
ued:  a  single  personality  controlled  the  political  scene  bv  means  of 
a  grand  coalition  of  many  factions.  Parties  were  stillborn,  while  a 
disputatious  and  immobilized  parliament  gradually  banded  over 
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more  and  more  of  its  powers  to  the  prime  minister  and  the  king. 
The  parliamentary  system  in  Italy  thus  failed  to  heroine  institution¬ 
alized. 

Lnder  Crispi,  foreign  policy  became  a  major  focus.  A  number 
of  factors  combined  to  convince  Crispi  of  the  need  for  Italian  ex¬ 
pansion.  With  the  Italian  nation  still  only  precariously  established 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  a  successful  colonial  policy, 
or  better  vet  a  military  adventure,  would  raise  the  Italian  state  - 
prestige  both  in  Kurope  and  at  home,  helping  to  unite  the  people 
behind  an  activist  nationalist  and  imperialist  ideal.  Mis  personality 
however,  led  him  to  exaggerate  both  the  threats  to  Italy  especially 
from  France,  and  Italy's  resources  for  foreign  adventures. 

After  1870  irredentist  sentiments  had  slowly  begun  to  grow, 
focusing  on  the  lands  formerly  part  of  the  \  enetian  Republic  but 
lost  since  the  1866  war:  Trentino-Alto  Adige,  the  area  along  the 
border  with  Austria-Hungary:  and  the  Dalmatian  coast,  especially 
Trieste  and  Fiume.  These  areas  had  once  been  thoroughly  Italian¬ 
ized  and  in  places  remained  so.  but  they  were  rapidly  becoming 
submerged  in  the  surrounding  cultures,  the  Trentino  increasingly 
germanized  and  the  Italians  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  increasingly 
slavicized. 

The  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  in  1882  complicated  the 
issue  considerably,  and  proponents  of  the  pact,  among  them  (!ri»pi. 
tried  to  redirect  the  nationalism  toward  colonies  in  North  Africa, 
leading  in  1887  to  an  invasion  of  Kthiopia.  In  two  years  of  fighting 
the  Italian  troops,  hampered  bv  poor  planning  and  unrealistic  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  both  political  and  military  officials,  suffered 
several  embarrassing  defeats.  Nevertheless,  bv  a  somewhat  dubious 
reading  of  the  Treaty  of  Leeiali,  which  ended  the  hostilities,  t  .ri-pi 
was  able  to  claim  an  Italian  protectorate  oyer  th*>  area  in  1886.  but 
its  hold  on  the  territory  was  weak.  In  I860  he  joined  Italy's  Red 
Sea  possessions.  Viassawa  and  Assah.  to  form  Kritrea:  shortly 
thereafter  he  began  the  conquest  of  Somalia,  which  formally 
became  an  Italian  colony  in  1605. 

Crispi  became  increasingly  tyrannical,  and  eventually  parlia¬ 
ment  rebelled.  He  was  finally  defeated  in  1861  in  a  surprise  defec¬ 
tion  of  his  support  form  the  right,  which  was  infuriated  by  Crispi's 
inflamed  criticism  of  its  policies  before  1876.  However,  his  defeat 
was  only  temporary,  as  he  was  called  back  only  two  years  later — 
despite  clear  evidence  of  his  implication  in  a  bank  scandal  that 
rocked  Rome’s  financial  centers — in  order  to  deal  with  the  growing 
menace  of  social  unrest  and  the  specter  of  socialism. 

During  Crispi's  second  term  (1868-66)  the  arrangement  col¬ 
lapsed.  as  the  Kthiopians  refused  to  accept  the  Italian  version  of 
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the  treaty.  In  1895,  with  Italian  honor  at  stake.  Crispi.  without 
prior  planning  or  preparations,  committed  25.000  troops  to  fight 
the  Kthiopian  forces.  The  campaign  was  remarkably  ill-conceived, 
and  the  army  was  soundly  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Adowa  in 
March  1896  in  one  of  the  worst  colonial  defeats  in  modern  history. 
The  Italians  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Addis  Ababa,  bv  which  they  recognized  Ethiopia's  independence 
and  restricted  themselves  to  Kritrea.  The  humiliation  destroyed  Cri- 
spis  government,  which  collapsed  in  1896.  The  Kthiopian  disaster 
haunted  Italian  foreign  policy  for  the  next  60  years. 


The  Society  and  Economy  in  Transition 

The  concern  with  foreign  affairs  was  coupled  with  the  neglecr 
of  domestic  economic  conditions.  The  basic  conditions  that  had 
given  birth  to  the  protests  immediately  after  unification  were  large¬ 
ly  unchanged,  [hiring  the  (.'rispi  government,  a  few  socially  con¬ 
scious  deputies,  troubled  bv  persistent  peasant  unrest,  forced  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry  into  agricultural  conditions.  The  commission 
began  work  in  1877  and  produced  a  15-volume  report  in  1885. 
which  was  shocking  in  its  descriptions  of  hardship  and  injustice. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  population — more  than  80  percent  in 
some  area: — was  engaged  in  agriculture.  Conditions  varied  dra¬ 
matically  from  one  region  to  another.  Many  northern  provinces 
were  blessed  yvith  fertile  soil  and  ample  rain,  and  farmers  tended 
to  be  comfortably  well  off.  Agriculture  in  central  Italy,  in  contrast, 
was  dominated  bv  a  few  aristocratic  landowners  who  continued  the 
traditional  system  of  sharecropping,  viewing  it  as  an  ideal  method 
of  guaranteeing  social  stability.  At  least  110.000  peasants  were 
landless,  forced  to  hire  themselves  out  for  work.  Farther  south,  the 
land  was  divided  into  vast  estates  owned  bv  an  aristocratic  and 
middle-class  elite,  while  the  rest  of  the  population  scratched  a 
living  from  the  barren  hillsides,  sometimes  farming  many  separate 
tiny  plots  of  land.  Over  I  million  peasants  hired  themselves  out  as 
day  laborers,  and  many  others  resorted  to  seasonal  emigration,  be¬ 
coming  migrant  workers  in  neighboring  countries.  Parts  of  the 
center  and  most  of  the  south  (with  the  exception  of  areas  around 
Naples  and  Palermo)  were  further  burdened  with  disastrous  condi¬ 
tions — widespread  soil  erosion,  alternating  floods  and  drought,  and 
the  spread  of  swamp  areas  and  consequent  malarial  infestations — 
the  result  of  wholesale  deforestation  combined  with  unfavorable 
natural  conditions. 
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State  efforts  to  rationalize  anil  equalize  land  tenure  systems 
were  manipulated  by  the  middle  class  and  the  old  noble  families 
and  failed  to  make  any  real  improvement  in  conditions.  Keen  those 
rare  peasants  who  were  able  to  buy  the  expropriated  church  or  de¬ 
mesne  lands  were  usually  forced  by  onerous  taxes  to  sell  off  their 
lands,  usually  back  to  the  landowning  families  from  which  the  land 
had  been  expropriated  or  to  the  new  rural  bourgeoisie.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  people  owning  land  declined  substantially  between  the 
censuses  of  1861  and  1901. 

Living  conditions  for  most  of  the  population  were  appalling  in 
contrast  to  the  wealth  of  the  few.  Pellagra  and  other  deficiency  dis¬ 
eases  were  pandemic.  Of  almost  4.000  Sicilian  sulfur  miners  draft¬ 
ed  for  military  service  in  1881-84.  onlv  about  200  were  consid¬ 
ered  fit  enough  for  acceptance,  and  the  proportions  were  roughly 
similar  for  the  population  who  lived  in  caves  in  the  Agro  Romano, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  capital.  Wholesale  deforestation  reduced 
vast  tracks  of  land  to  marsh.  As  a  result,  malaria  was  pandemic, 
killing  untold  numbers  each  year,  including  king  Victor  Kmmanuel 
II  in  1878.  Diseases  of  filth,  such  as  cholera,  also  proliferated.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  slum  conditions  often  fell  victim  to  corruption  and 
speculation,  most  notabiv  in  Naples,  where  state  funding  for  re¬ 
placement  of  the  sewage  system  was  squandered  on  beautification 
projects  for  wealthy  neighborhoods. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  the  South,  appointed  in  1910 
by  Giovanni  Giolitti.  Crispi's  eventual  successor,  concluded: 


.  .  .  iht*  vt>un*>  Italian  State  did  not  Min  eed  in  <  realm"  a  d»*m«n  rat  v  of  Mtiall 
laudnw ntTs.  of  men  who  nu^lit  have  undermined  the  foundation:*  nl  the  old 
feudal  -yMem  that  had  Mirvjved  in  fact  if  not  in  law.  I  he  new  Mate  became 
the  -dave  of  a  new  powerful  "roup,  the  voting  middle  rla**ew.  pi'f  a*  the  old 
State  had  hern  the  -lave  of  the  feudal  ariwtocraev  .  .  .  |it  to|eraled|  u-urper* 
who  had  the  vote  and  used  it  to  steal  the  land,  with  the  more  nr  less  tacit 
complicity  of  the*  Prefects  in  t fiat  scandalous  despoliation  of  the  poor  hv  the 
rich. 

State  failures  only  partially  explained  the  depressed  conditions 
in  agriculture.  With  tiie  opening  of  the  railroad  routes  through  the 
Al|  >s.  for  the  first  time  in  centuries  Italian  agriculture  and  industry 
were  open  to  foreign  competition  and  more  extensive  price  fluctua¬ 
tions.  Pressure  from  landowners  persuaded  Crispi  to  impose  a  duty 
on  imported  foodstuffs  as  a  partial  reimbursement  for  the  land  tax. 
I  he  resulting  tariff  war  with  France  between  1887  and  1892.  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  agriculture,  in  the  long  run  led  to  its  further  dete¬ 
rioration  as  the  tariffs  shielded  agriculture  from  the  full  impact  of 
competition  and  implicitly  encouraged  the  continuation  ol  ineffi- 
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dent  methods.  The  real  losers,  however,  were  the  peasants,  whose 
food  costs  rose  dramatically. 

Industrial  development  paralleled  the  agricultural  sector.  The 
north,  benefiting  from  close  trade  relations  with  northern  Europe 
and  massive  state  support,  began  a  slow  but  steady  process  of  in¬ 
dustrialization.  Bn  the  1880s  a  spurt  of  growth,  led  bv  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  burgeoning  military-industrial  complex,  made  north¬ 
ern  Italy,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  economically  competitive  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  south  was  dein¬ 
dustrializing,  the  number  of  industrial  workers  falling  by  one-third 
between  1881  and  1901. 


Social  l  nrest 

As  agriculture  deteriorated,  rural  areas  experienced  increasing 
unrest,  including  an  upsurge  in  rural  strikes,  which  reached  a  peak 
in  1885:  periodic  riots:  the  occasional  assassination  of  prefects  and 
tax  collectors:  and  tax  rebellions.  The  crisis  was  especially  acute  in 
Sicily.  For  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  island  was  in  virtual 
rebellion,  but  in  the  1890s  the  nature  of  peasant  agitation  changed 
as  fasti — a  term  adopted  from  ancient  Rome  meaning  literally 
"bundles"  but  used  to  denote  a  group  or  alliance,  especially  if  as¬ 
piring  to  power — were  organized  throughout  Sicily  by  socialists 
and  anarchists  partly  as  mutual  aid  societies  and  partly  as  "leagues 
of  resistance."  Fed  primarily  by  intellectuals,  the  fasci  borrowed 
many  ideas  from  the  urban  socialist  societies  of  northern  Italy  but 
also  incorporated  peasant  millenarian  ideas  and  became  enormous¬ 
ly  popular.  In  1893-94  thev  conducted  a  series  of  successful 
strikes  demanding  land  redistribution,  but  bv  the  end  of  1893  thf 
organized  actions  had  deteriorated  into  violent  peasant  riots. 

Crispi  was  called  back  to  power  to  repress  these  uprisings.  In 
January  1894  the  government  dissolved  the  fasci  and  all  other 
workers'  associations  in  Sicily,  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  ring¬ 
leaders,  and  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency,  imposing  martial  law 
on  the  island.  Voting  lists  were  purged  of  the  names  of  partici¬ 
pants.  in  many  municipalities  cutting  the  electorate  in  half.  The 
ruthless  repression  of  the  movement  succeeded  in  crushing  it.  but 
the  extreme  methods  produced  a  backlash  among  northern  radicals, 
who  withdrew  their  support  from  the  government.  In  a  desperate 
reversal,  (irispi  proposed  in  1894  a  major  land  reform,  which  in¬ 
cluded  state  takeovers  of  the  estates  and  redistribution  of  the  land 
to  the  peasantry.  The  Sicilian  landlords  furiously  battled  the 
reform  under  the  leadership  of  Marquis  Antonio  di  Rudini.  After 
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Crispi's  downfall  in  1896  following  the  Adowa  debacle,  di  Kudini 
became  prime  minister,  ensuring  the  landlords'  continued  domi¬ 
nance.  Having  no  alternatives  after  1894.  massive  numbers  of 
peasants  left  the  island,  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  Australia, 
and  northern  Kurope,  while  those  who  stayed  abandoned  the  rural 
areas  for  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  urban  areas  were  equallv  vulnerable  to  the  wave  of 
unrest.  The  economic  transition  created  a  growing  working  class  in- 
ereasinglv  aware  of  its  economic  importance  and  potential  political 
power.  The  first  large-scale  strikes  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1892 
in  25  different  places.  At  Turin  a  "general  strike"  lasted  nine 
davs.  and  a  similar  movement  in  Milan  lasted  three  daw  at 
\  erona  the  railroad  workers  staved  out  for  five  davs.  1’rade  unions 
were  still  in  their  infancv.  and  these  earlv  strikes  were  spontaneous 
and  unorganized.  Strike  activity  decreased  as  real  wages  increased, 
but  it  again  grew  in  1898.  one  vear  after  the  creation  of  a  socialist 
partv.  Most  strikes  were  over  working  hours,  even  more  than 
wages,  and  were  short-lived,  localized,  and  unsuccessful.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  the  middle  class  and  the  church  were  alarmed  bv  the  unrest, 
blaming  socialist  agitation.  The  government  tended  to  see  political 
motives  behind  every  action  and  vigorously  prosecuted  strikers, 
until  a  liberalized  law  in  1898  made  strikes  legal  unless  violence 
occurred  or  intimidation  was  used. 


Anarchism  and  Socialism 

Although  popular  disaffection  was  widespread  in  the  1870s 
and  1880s.  labor  organization  did  not  begin  to  develop  in  earnest 
until  the  earlv  1890s.  One  possible  explanation  was  the  attraction 
of  anarchism  to  mam  Italians.  Anarchist  ideas  reached  llalv  pri¬ 
marily  through  the  Russian  exile  Mikhail  Bakunin,  who  lived  in 
Naples  between  1865  and  1867.  and  quickly  gained  an  audience, 
especially  among  Neapolitan  artisans — shoemakers,  printers,  car¬ 
penters,  etc.  and  students.  Anarchism's  appeal  was  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  after  the  Baris  Commune  in  1871.  which  seemed  to  show 
that  revolution  could  occur  spontaneously. 

A  national  conference  held  in  Kimini  in  1872  marked  the 
formal  establishment  of  an  organized  anarchist  movement  in  Italy, 
which  by  the  end  of  1878  claimed  26.000  members,  mostly  in  cen¬ 
tral  Italy.  The  Italians  soon  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  "an¬ 
tiauthoritarian"  wing  of  the  Socialist  International,  which  was  split 
between  the  followers  of  Bakunin  and  those  of  Karl  Marx.  The 
first  attempt  to  overthrow  the  established  order  took  place  in  1874 
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in  Bologna  at  a  time  of  food  riots  and  agricultural  strikes.  Tins  at¬ 
tempt  failed  miserably,  and  for  the  next  two  years  most  of  its  lead¬ 
ers  were  in  prison  or  in  exile.  Finally,  in  1877  a  second  attempt 
was  made,  this  tinie  near  Naples.  This  insurrection  was  plagued 
with  bad  luck,  bad  timing,  and  bad  organization  and  was  easily  re¬ 
pressed.  Nevertheless,  the  government,  under  heavy  criticism  for 
being  soft  on  anarchism,  conducted  an  antianarchist  drive  in 
1878-7‘T  which  disrupted  the  organization  and  forced  most  of  its 
leaders  into  exile.  Ihe  hevdav  of  anarchism  was  over,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  an  important  faction  within  the  labor  movement  well  into 
the  twentieth  eenturv. 

The  decline  of  anarchism  helped  to  invigorate  the  socialist 
movement.  Socialism  had  been  slow  to  develop  in  Italy,  because  it 
competed  with  a  number  of  rival  ideological  and  social  movements, 
including  anarchism  and  Catholicism,  which  had  organized  a  net¬ 
work  of  producer  and  consumer  cooperatives,  mutual  aid  societies, 
and  charitable  organizations.  These  gave  a  margin  of  security 
against  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  and  functioned  as  an  carlv 
form  of  social  insurance,  providing  old-age  pensions,  sick  pav.  and 
funeral  costs.  In  the  late  1880s  these  movements,  weakened  bv 
government  repression,  began  to  expand  their  activities  bevond 
their  original  economic  focus  and  agitated  for  political  liberties  and 
legal  reforms.  However,  their  associations  with  rival  political 

grouping; - conservative,  clerical,  or  republican — prohibited  joint 

action  on  social  pobev . 

Bv  the  earlv  1800s  main  intellectuals  were  attracted  to  "evo¬ 
lutionary"  socialism,  or  social  democracy,  which  deplored  the  evils 
of  earlv  industrialization,  pressed  for  social  reforms,  ami  demanded 
the  right  to  engage  hi  legal  political  activity.  I  sing  the  Herman 
Social  Democratic  I’artv  as  their  model,  the  socialists  set  about  cre¬ 
ating  a  political  party.  The  center  of  earlv  socialist  activity  was 
Milan,  where  Filippo  Turati  organized  the  Milanese  Socialist 
League  in  188*).  followed  two  years  later  bv  the  Italian  Workers' 
Congress.  -\  congress  held  in  Henna  in  I8't2  i»  usually  used  to 
mark  the  official  establishment  of  the  Italian  Socialist  I’artv — at 
the  time  named  the  I’artv  of  the  Workers.  The  congress  quickly 
split  into  two  rival  organizations,  one  representing  the  reformist  so¬ 
cialists.  the  other  the  anarchists.  The  socialist  majority  approved  a 
program  that  called  for  an  "economic  struggle"  bv  organized  work¬ 
ers  to  win  immediate  advantages  ami  a  "more  general  struggle"  to 
win  control  of  the  "public  powers"  in  the  Senate  and  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  anarchists  formed  a  separate  but  short-lived  Workers' 
I’artv.  which  was  committed  to  "economic  action  but  was  opposed 
to  participation  in  elections  and  ridiculed  hopes  for  reforms  from 
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the  bourgeois  slate.  Although  each  camp  was  itself  faetionalized. 
this  basic  split  persisted  for  more  than  .'50  years. 

In  1805  the  reformists  adopted  the  name  Italian  Socialist 
Partv  (I’artito  Soeialista  Italiano — PSI )  and  began  the  process  of 
creating  a  viable  and  effective  political  organization.  Previously  the 
party  had  been  organized  as  a  federation  of  disparate  groups,  but 
that  left  it  vulnerable  to  state  repression,  as  in  1804.  The  PSI 
adopted  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party's  structure  and  had 
individual  membership,  a  network  of  local  sections,  internal  elec¬ 
tions.  and  regular  congresses.  By  1807  it  claimed  ovei  27.000 
members  and  had  a  party  newspaper.  G anti.'  I5v  1000  the  PSI 
proved  to  be  an  effective  vote  getter,  garnering  216.000  votes  in 
the  general  election  and  sending  .'52  deputies,  almost  all  middle- 
class  intellectuals,  to  parliament. 

Despite  its  working-eiass  rhetoric  and  its  association  with  the 
pnrclv  economic  organizations,  e.g..  cooperatives  and  peasant 
leagues,  the  PSI  was  clearly  dominated  b\  an  intellectual  elite.  The 
trade  union  moment  was  still  undeveloped,  and  few  workers — and 
■ven  fewer  peasants — actively  participated  in  party  affairs.  I  rider 

pie-iirr  from  official  persecution  by  successive  government: - 

t.ii'pi  in  1 001-05.  di  Huditii  uv  1807-08.  and  General  l.uigi  Pel- 
I o ■ . \  m  IH0<>— loon — the  PSI  increasingly  allied  with  bourgeois 
parlies,  especially  the  Radicals.  Republicans,  and  elements  of  the 
Italian  Liberal  I’artv  (Partito  Liberate  Italiano — I’Ll).  Although  the 
I ’SI  maintained  a  separate  existence,  its  ele<  toral  program  for 
social  reform  echoed  that  of  the  Radicals:  universal  suffrage,  aboli¬ 
tion  of  censorship,  legal  and  political  emancipation  of  women,  a 
progressive  income  tax.  and  an  eight-hour  workday. 


The  Kmergcncc  of  Political  Catholicism 

In  the  minds  of  the  anticlerical  Liberals,  the  church,  with  its 
million'  of  faithful,  represented  the  gravest  threat  to  the  state,  de¬ 
spite  the  prohibition  on  political  activity.  Pope  Leo  Mil's  1841  en¬ 
cyclical  on  social  issues.  He  rum  nnuirnm.  tailed  on  the  church  to 
■  arrv  out  programs  to  aid  the  working  classes.  In  the  mi  ’st  of  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  ami  social  disruption,  and  cognizant  of  the  growth  of 
socialism  in  hiirnpe.  the  church  launched  its  own  campaign.  It  con¬ 
demned  the  existing  capitalist  society  and  ordered  the  faithful  to 
transform  it  through  a  network  ol  private  torporatist  organiza¬ 
tion - ueh  as  mutual  aid  societies,  cooperatives,  and  mixed  coop¬ 

eratives —  joining  employers  and  workers  to  work  out  eipiitablc  ad- 
lii'iment'  in  wages  and  working  conditions. 
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The  Liberal  establishment  considered  'Social  catholicisin'"  to 
be  a  critical  threat  to  the  preservation  of  the  socioeconomic  svstem. 
and  in  1897  the  di  Kudini  government  (racked  down  on  Catholic 
■ssociations  that  had  often  expressed  "views  contrarv  to  the  free 
institutions  that  govern  us.  and  even  in  favor  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Italian  State.  These  guiltv  and  insane  statements  cannot  and 
must  not  be  tolerated  anv  longer.”  After  a  wave  of  bread  riots  in 
1898.  which  coincided  with  the  fiftieth  anniversarv  of  the  first 
War  of  Independence,  anticlerical  feelings  rose  to  a  fever  pitch. 
The  network  of  organizations  so  carefullv  built  up  wa»  crushed. 

The  repression  succeeded  in  convincing  the  church  hierarchv 
that  its  traditional  policv  of  intransigence,  that  is.  the  refusal  to 
accept  tile  state,  was  counterproductive,  isolating  Catholics  from 
their  logical  allies,  the  conservative  Liberals,  and  therein  leaving 
the  state  vulnerable  to  socialist  subversion.  The  \atiean  quietlv 
dropped  its  intransigence,  and  in  return  the  IVIIoux  government 
(1898-1900)  allowed  most  Catholic  associations  to  reestablish 
themselves.  Over  the  next  few  vears  the  \atican  graduallv  relaxed 
the  mm  ex /unlit. 

Crisis  of  the  Liberal  State 

The  1890s  were  a  turbulent  period,  but  the  unrest  reached 
crisis  proportions  in  1898.  A  serious  crop  failure  provoked  bread 
riots  throughout  the  countrv.  hut  the  most  alarming  were  the  Mila¬ 
nese  bread  riots  in  1898.  in  which  rioters  came  into  open  conflict 
with  troops  sent  to  maintain  order.  Martial  law  was  imposed,  hut 
nianv  were  killed  before  order  was  restored.  Wide  repression  fol¬ 
lowed.  hut  not  before  di  Kudini  was  forced  to  resign. 

In  response  to  the  unrest,  di  Kudini  had  proposed  a  series  of 
lulls  on  public  order  that  would  have  prohibited  strikes  in  the 
public  services,  brought  railroad  and  postal  workers  under  mil itarv 
discipline  when  neeessarv,  increased  press  censorship,  and  cur¬ 
tailed  public  meetings,  following  di  Kudini's  resignation,  the  king 
appointed  General  IVIIoux  to  form  a  government.  This  verv  con¬ 
servative  government  insisted  on  the  passage  id  these  bills  and. 
when  parliament  demurred,  issued  them  bv  roval  decree.  This  was 
cleark  unconstitutional  and  called  into  question  the  verv  nature  of 
the  state  itself. 

As  social  unrest  developed,  critics  blamed  parliament  with  its 
"corruption.”  emphasis  on  local  interests  to  the  detriment  of  na¬ 
tional  interests,  and  "interference"  in  the  administration.  A I  read  v 
in  l89o  Lri'pi  had  governed  for  main  months  without  parliament. 
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In  a  highly  influential  article,  Sidney  Sonnino  proposed  ending  the 
parliamentary  system,  which  by  its  very  nature  required  unaccept¬ 
able  concessions  to  both  Catholics  and  Socialists.  He  advocated 
strict  adherence  to  the  Albertine  Statute,  in  which  the  crown, 
which  under  King  Humbert  (1878-1900)  had  become  inactive, 
would  hold  sole  executive  power  and  would  become,  once  again, 
the  center  of  the  political  svstem.  The  Pelloux  government's  ac¬ 
tions,  however,  crystallized  the  debate.  The  stakes  were  no  longer 
policy  but  the  future  of  the  liberal  state. 

The  Liberals  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  svstem.  arid  al¬ 
though  thev  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  criticisms  of  parlia¬ 
ment  were  justified,  thev  felt  that  the  problems  could  be  remedied 
by  minor  procedural  adjustments.  Pelloux  dissolved  parliament  and 
called  elections.  The  left — now  composed  of  Socialists.  Radicals, 
and  Republicans — won  an  impressive  number  of  seats,  and  it  was 
seen  as  a  repudiation  of  the  "strong  government "  group.  Pelloux 
resigned  and  the  liberal  state  was  preserved,  now  buttressed  bv  the 
support  of  those  who  onlv  10  sears  before  had  been  "subversives." 
Their  transformation  was  made  even  more  clear  In  their  universal 
denunciation  of  the  assassination  of  King  Humbert  II  bv  an  anar¬ 
chist  in  1900. 


The  Giolittian  Era 

The  elections  of  1900  seemed  to  strengthen  the  state,  and  al¬ 
though  public  unrest  continued  unabated,  public  institutions  no 
longer  seemed  so  fragile.  In  1903  Giovanni  Giolitti  became  prime 
minister  for  the  second  time  and  held  that  position  almost  continu¬ 
ously  until  1914,  ushering  in  an  age  of  rapid  social  and  economic 
change  and  political  accommodation.  Giolitti's  primary  goal  was  to 
reconcile  the  masses  to  the  Italian  state,  uniting  the  "real  Italy" 
with  "legal  Italy."  He  therefore  embarked  on  an  ambitious  reform 
program,  which  included  laws  to  limit  the  workday  of  women  to  1  1 
hours,  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  12.  and  mandate 
at  least  one  holiday  a  week.  The  state  instituted  a  maternity  fund 
and  a  limited  sickness  and  old-age  fund.  Bv  1898  accident  insur¬ 
ance  had  become  compulsory  in  industry,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
noncompulsory  national  insurance  fund  for  health  and  old-age  was 
set  up  for  industrial  workers.  The  most  important  reform  was  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  in  1912  to  almost  universal  male  suf¬ 
frage,  raising  the  electorate  from  less  than  3  million  to  almost  8.3 
million. 
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The  reforms  notwithstanding,  labor  demands  continued  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  an  epidemic  of  strikes  swept  over  the  country  begin¬ 
ning  in  1901.  Giolitti  was  implacably  hostile  to  strikes  in  the 
public  services  and  to  political  or  general  strikes,  but  he  also  rec¬ 
ognized  the  justice  of  many  of  the  demands.  His  concern  was  to 
maintain  order  and  arrive  at  mutual  accommodation. 

I  remind  all  State  nftmal*  that  m  ihi-  juthm!  •  *1  |>m!ninni  -m  i.il  tran-birm.i 
turn  ^menuneiit  a«  turn  imi-l  he  m-|nre.l  hnih  b\  ,ih-«ilu!r  uriitralitv  in  ih»- 
wtrtipjilr*-  hetMeen  eafntal  ami  labor,  ami  h\  atfe«  Inmate  .  on.  ern  lot  tin*  iruili 
mate  a^iiiratnni**  ««t  the  working  t  la— «*-.  \ml  ti  'huh  he  the  ‘Mwrijmmi ’«  -nr 
rial  ta>k  t«»  [ler-naile  ever\hm|\  that  the  lor  i.piiire-^  -  an  - m | v  h* 

fruitful  when  the\  are  |»ea*  etul.  iti-i  ij. lined  at.d  n« »>i\  i< »]«  nf .  \\  horwr 

ref*re-ent'  the  ^merriment,  whether  at  the  hiyhr-l  . .r  tin-  )«»w»m  ha- 

therelore  the  dut\  not  mil\  of  ri^orim-lv  ai*|>i\mu  tin-  law.  hilt  al-<«  ■  >t  tult.l! 
uif:  a  real  apo-tolate  <d  -octal  |»ea«-e. 

Giolitti  expanded  trusformismo  to  include  the  Radicals,  the  So¬ 
cialists.  and  eventually  the  Catholics.  I’he  continuing  social  discon¬ 
tent  and  the  recent  constitutional  crisis  convinced  him  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  survival  of  the  -tate  was  to  "persuade  these  new  (  lass¬ 
es  that  they  have  more  to  gain  from  those  institutions  than  from 
utopian  dreams  of  violent  change.  ...  It  depends  on  us  whether 
they  will  turn  out  to  be  a  conservative  force,  a  new  element  in  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  a  revolutionary  force 
for  its  ruin." 

I'he  socialist  movement,  which  had  united  under  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  previous  governments,  began  to  splinter  in  the  face  of  this 
temptation  to  participate  in  power.  The  movement  had  never  been 
ideologically  coherent,  but  the  process  of  fragmentation  begun  with 
the  secession  of  the  anarchists  accelerated  especially  after  1906 
when  syndicalists  split  oft.  followed  bv  some  reformists  in  1912 
and,  ultimately,  the  communists  in  1921.  While  the  party  leader¬ 
ship  succumbed  to  Giolitti's  blandishments,  the  rank  and  file  were 
radicalized.  The  trade  union  movement  had  finally  taken  off.  and 
the  socialist  federations  claimed  almost  250.000  industrial  workers 
by  1902.  Most  were  dedicated  to  "resistance."  that  is.  opposition 
to  capitalism,  and  militancy  increased.  Other  bodies,  such  as  the 
Chambers  of  Labor — the  largest  anil  most  popular  labor  organiza¬ 
tion — were  conciliatory  organs,  committed  to  achieving  better  con¬ 
ditions  through  negotiations  rather  than  confrontation.  In  1906.  in 
an  attempt  to  unify  the  trade  union  movement,  the  socialist  unions 
and  the  Chambers  of  Labor  combined  to  form  the  General  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  (Confederazione  Generate  del  Lavoro — CGI.). 

This  basic  division  between  "maximalists.”  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  labor  federations  committed  to  resistance  and  eventual  revo¬ 
lution.  and  "minimalists.”  the  leadership  of  the  Chambers  of  Labor 
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and  the  parliamentary  deputies  committed  to  conciliation  and 
reform,  indicated  a  dangerous  isolation  of  the  leadership  from  the 
mem  hers  and  a  growing  hostility  among  the  membership  against 
the  institutions  of  the  state.  The  growing  strength  of  the  maxima¬ 
lists  was  reflected  in  the  incidence  of  strike  activity;  in  I'fOl  alone 
official  figures  showed  over  1,000  strikes  involving  180.000  work¬ 
ers.  and  strike  activity  steadily  increased  until  an  economic  -low- 
down  in  1010.  In  1004  a  general  strike  was  called,  the  first  ever 
in  Italy.  Although  the  strike  was  in  fact  disorganized  and  incom¬ 
plete  and  soon  collapsed,  a.-  (oolitti  had  predicted,  it  had  a  pro¬ 
found  impact  on  the  popular  imagination.  The  government's  inac¬ 
tion — (riolitti's  deliberate  strategy — seemed  to  the  middle  classes 
to  betray  the  state  s  inability  to  maintain  order. 

I  he  radicali/.ation  of  the  rank  and  file  ultimately  prevented 
the  PS  I  leadership  from  accepting  (riolitti's  offer  of  participation  in 
the  government  and  complete  incorporation  into  the  system.  Thus, 
the  opportunity  presented  by  (iiolitti  for  the  state  to  absorb  its  en¬ 
emies  was  lost  but.  more  important,  that  failure  increasingly  under¬ 
mined  its  basis  of  support  in  the  middle  class. 

The  other  major  group  outside  the  system,  the  Tatholics.  un¬ 
derwent  a  similarly  incomplete  assimilation,  (lioliui  needed  C.alho- 
lic  support,  it  only  informal,  to  counterbalance  the  Socialists,  but 
the  process  of  accommodation  was  slow,  and  both  side-  were  warv 
of  each  other,  (oolitti  declared  that  the  "church  and  state  are  two 
parallel  lines  which  should  never  meet,  but  as  a  gesture  of  good 
faith,  (oolitti  allowed  a  divorce  bill  left  over  from  a  prtviotis  gov¬ 
ernment  to  die  ipiietlv.  In  return  the  pope  relaxed  the  non  ex/iri/it 
in  1904  for  t fie  first  time,  allowing  Catholics  to  vote  in  constituen¬ 
cies  where  a  Socialist  would  otherwise  win.  I  he  rapid  growth  and 
political  strength  of  the  socialist  movement  was  considered  bv  the 
church  to  be  a  mortal  threat;  "Socialism  is  the  most  abject  slavery, 
it  is  flagrant  injustice,  it  is  the  craziest  folly,  it  is  a  social  crime,  it 
is  the  destruction  of  the  family  and  of  public  welfare,  il  i'  the  'elf- 
proclaimed  and  inevitable  enemy  of  religion,  and  it  lead'  to  anar¬ 
chy.  Idle  \atiean  whittled  away  at  the  non  c.\/"’iht.  until  bv  I  *>1.4 
it  was  effectively  withdrawn. 

A  (.atholic  trade  union  for  a  time  looked  promising  but  tailed 
to  draw  away  members  of  the  socialist  unions.  A  (latholn  political 
movement  was  eipiallv  slow  in  developing,  father  l.uigi  Stur/o.  a 
Sicilian  priest,  was  the  major  advocate  of  activism,  but  the  focus 
remained  fixed  on  local  rather  than  national  politics.  Nevertheless, 
an  effective  antisocialist  alliance  was  drawn  up  in  which  (.alholics 
contributed  votes  in  support  of  (iiolitti "s  government. 
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Nationalism  and  Foreign  Policy:  The  Libyan  War 

Nationalism  was  becoming  an  increasingly  important  political 
force.  It  was  a  revivalist  movement,  described  bv  its  principal  pro¬ 
ponent.  Knrieo  Lorradini,  as  "a  religious  feeling  .  .  .  which  when 
it  becomes  widespread  in  Italy  will  at  last  make  the  trains  run  on 
time."  As  such  it  competed  directly  with  socialism,  which  it  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  cancer  growing  in  the  body  politic  that  would  eventually 
seize  control  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  Nationalism  began  as 
simply  a  protest  against  (dnlitti's  inaction  in  the  face  of  the  strike-, 
hut  gradually  the  nationalists  developed  a  coherent  body  of  ideas 
that  envisioned  the  expansion  of  state  powers  oyer  society  and  the 
economy,  explicitly  challenging  liberal  philosophy.  The  nationalists 
believed  that  the  state  should  he  empowered  to  settle  labor  dis¬ 
pute-  by  creating  a  "national  consensus"  on  yvages  and  to  organize 
the  economy  and  allocate  resources  to  maximize  production.  They 
felt  that  Italy  had  been  held  back  by  its  oppressors,  so  that  it  wa¬ 
llow  a  "proletarian  nation"  that  could  redeem  itself  only  through 
sacrifice  and  conflict.  F.eonomics  was  held  to  he  a  major  arena  for 
thi-  conflict — indicating  the  extent  to  which  Marxist  thought  had 
penetrated  popular  consciousness — and  Italy  should  prepare  for  an 
intensive  effort  at  economic  development  protected  by  rigid  trade 
harriers. 

Italy’s  dismal  performance  in  foreign  policy  was  particularly 
rankling.  The  debacle  in  Kthiopia  had  to  he  avenged,  and  by  1911 
the  nationalists  had  whipped  up  enthusiasm  for  another  colonial 
adventure.  T  he  precarious  balance  of  power  in  Kurope  contributed 
to  an  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  in  which  French  activity  in  North 
Africa  seemed  to  portend  a  threat  to  the  Italian  claim  to  Libya.  In 
the  event  of  war.  which  seemed  imminent  in  1911.  control  of  the 
Libyan  ports  would  he  important.  In  addition,  the  Hank  of  Rome, 
which  ha<l  strong  connections  to  the  church  and  other  influential 
groups,  al-o  had  substantial  financial  interests  in  l.llna.  \A  ith  the 
pres»  and  many  right-wing  Catholics  calling  for  invasion,  (iiolitti 
finally  decided  to  commit  troops. 

In  order  to  preempt  France.  Italy  in  September  |9|  I  declared 
war  on  Turkey,  which  had  ruled  l.ihva  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
I  he  iinasion  of  Libya  appeared  to  he  a  success,  hut  the  troops 
-ooii  got  hogged  down  in  fighting  with  the  local  Arab  population, 
against  all  predictions  that  they  would  welcome  liberation  from  the 
lurk',  laced  with  a  stalemate.  (Iiolitti  pressured  lurkey  in  the 
Aegean,  seizing  IT  i-lands.  Serendipitoiisly .  the  first  Balkan  war 
broke  out  -eyeral  months  later.  lurkey.  pressed  on  all  sides,  sued 
for  peace  with  Italy  in  October  1912.  ceding  Libya.  Howeyer.  the 
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oeeupation  continue-el  to  lie  ihallengi'd  in  (.vri'naiea  hv  native-,  and 
Italy  na>  forced  to  keep  .>0.000  troop-  in  t lit*  country. 

The  war.  limited  though  it  wa-.  had  a  profound  impact  on  do¬ 
me-tie  politics.  I  fie  l.ihvan  campaign  strengthened  (>iolitti  -  hand, 
fmt  it  was  a  I'vrrhic  victory.  since  it  strengthened  the  nationalist- 
even  more,  giving  their  iilea-  of  national  redemption  and  interna¬ 
tional  conflict  legitimacy.  Moreover,  the  Catholics,  who  had  seized 
upon  the  war  as  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  patriotism,  were  in¬ 
creasingly  tempted  to  abandon  Ciolitti  in  favor  of  the  nationalists. 

As  the  (iiolittian  system  drew  to  a  close,  the  survival  of  the 
state  was  precarious.  Only  a  decade  previously  the  nation  had 
seen.ed  to  he  on  the  verge  of  real  unification  and  the  inclusion  of 
all  social  forces  in  the  political  -vstem.  But  tm.s/orrnismo  had 
proved  to  he  inadequate,  even  counterproductive,  in  a  rapidly 
changing  social  and  economic  environment.  Irving  to  satisfy  all  ul¬ 
timately  meant  that  the  -vstem  .-ati-fied  no  one.  and  the  polity 
became  increasingly  polarized  a-  it  entered  t lit*  age  of  itia-s  poli¬ 
tics.  That  polarization  wa-  accelerated  hv  the  onset  of  a  Kuropean 
con  flagration. 


Italy  anil  World  Vi  ar  I 

In  1<>I  1  (  .iolitti  vy.i-  replaced  hv  \ntoino  Salandra.  a  conserv¬ 
ative  who  quickly  encountered  a  nia—ive  wave  of  popular  protest, 
the  most  extensive'  since  I  BOH.  "Keel  Week,  a-  the  movement  wa- 
later  called,  im  lmled  not-  ami  demonstration'  in  nm-t  of  the'  larger 
towns,  while  some  -mailer  town-  were  even  taken  over  hv  in-ur¬ 
gent-.  A  nuniher  of  organization-  had  called  the*  original  -trike',  hut 
the  movement  wa-  in  fact  a  -pontain'oii-  oiithur-t  of  di-conteml.  It 
wa-  finally  -uppre'— «>■{  hv  thou-aml-  of  troop-.  I  he-  middle'  e-la*- 
wa-  thereafter  cunv  imi'el  of  an  immineut  threvit  of  -oe  iali-t  revolu- 
tion. 

I  he  Kuropean  cri-i-  < le-e- pe- ne-d  .i-  a  re'-ult  of  the'  a--a — ination 
of  Austrian  Archduke  Kram  i»  I  enlinand  on  June'  28.  I')  I  I .  fhe' 
cri-i-  escalated  rapidly  into  a  fiill  -e  ale  war.  pitting  the'  Triple'  I  n- 

tente — Britain.  France,  ami  Ifu—ia — agam-t  the-  (.entral  I’owe'r - 

Au-tria-Hungarv  ami  hermanv.  Italy  dei  lare'd  it-  ne'utralitx.  e  iting 

violations  of  the'  I  riple  Alliani'o  tre-atv - igm'el  with  \u-tria-lluii- 

garv  anil  (fermanv  in  1882 — whii  li  nullif  ied  t he-  alliam  e'.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  nationalists  worki'd  on  public  opinion,  portraying  the'  war  a-  an 
opportunity  to  restore  Italy’s  dignity,  at  the'  -ami'  tune  fulfillin':  tin- 
ilre*ams  of  the  If i-orgimenlo.  \  hitter  de'bati'  e'li-ueil.  -plittnm  the' 
country  ami  the'  politn  .il  parin'-  hi'twe'en  interv e'litiom-t-  ami  ncu 
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trali-t-.  I  lie  I ‘SI  was  the  onlv  socialist  party  in  western  Kuropc  uni 
lu  ahamlnn  it'  internationalist  principles,  hnt  a  nunilier  ol  it'  mem 
hers — most  notably  Mussolini — defected,  becoming  fervent  'poke- 
men  of  interventionism.  The  public  was  likewise  divided,  but  the 
deei'ion  remained  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  political  elite  \ 
battle  for  power  developed  between  Giolitti  and  Salamira.  in  whhh 
the  war  was  the  critical  factor,  (iiolitti  promoted  neutrality,  and  Sa- 
latch-a  advocated  entry.  Salandra  negotiated  with  both  'ide'.  linalh 
succumbing  to  the  Triple  Kntente's  offer  ol  Trentino.  I  rieste  the 
South  I  vrol.  Istria.  and  nearly  half  of  Dalmatia.  Italv  signed  tite 
1'reat v  of  lendon.  entering  the  war  in  Slav  I'/lfi. 

Tite  war  itself  ,  expected  to  he  over  by  the  'iimmer  of  I  * H  ” . 
dragged  on  for  two  more  years.  The  artm  had  not  been  eoiisuited 
prior  to  the  decision.  Once  again  the  political  leaders  had  commit¬ 
ted  troop-  without  advance  preparations,  but  despite  low  morale 
and  woetidlv  inadequate  supplies,  the  troops  nevertheless  acquitted 
thcm-elves  creditahh  in  fighting  against  the  Austrian-  until  tin- 
c  ollapse  at  tiaporetto.  The  cost  of  the  war  was  enormous.  Mm.-t 
million  men  had  been  called  up.  more  than  half  of  them  pea-uni- 
•  -r  agricultural  workers.  Southerner-  were  greallv  overrepresented 
on  the  fnmt  line-,  while  -killed  northern  worker-  were  .,-si_ned  ; ■  > 
rc i 1 1 v e| \  safer  position-  in  the  artillerv  •  > r  engineering  corps  or  the 
arm  ament-  factories,  iiv  the  end.  at  least  (>00.000  hid  died.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  the  economic  cost  wa-  staggering.  Mm  h  ot  the  liuhtinu  i . . i 
taken  place  on  Italian  -oil.  devastating  whole  province-.  The  -tat< 
had  -pen:  an  e-h  mated  41  billion  lire  (at  prewar  oriecsi.  and  tfie 
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ed  at  the  \ir-adle-  Tonferenee.  Its  territorial  demand-,  win- I.  now 
■in  ludi'd  not  . i n I v  those  areas  mentioned  in  the  I  reatv  of  I  on  !  e, 
hot  a!-o  Inline,  were  eori-idered  excessive,  e-peciallv  hv  the 
I  intcil  Mate-.  Dissatisfied  wui.  the  "multilated  victor..  I  - i ■  ,  r ■ 

I  ■' \iinuii/io.  one  of  the  most  vocal  interventionist-,  led  an  irmv  o! 
I’.niiii  legionnaire-"  into  I  iume.  Fiume  and  D'  Xnnnn/io  hccanic 
-v  mbol-  o|  a  patriotic  and  vibrant  Italy,  attracting  nalionali-t-. 

-ir  ccmi'n.  -vndicab-ts.  anarchists,  futurists,  and  adv  .■aturcr- 
. ■  v  ■  ■  i  a  ■■;u  ihc  Indian  government  was  powerless  to  di-b.uu!  them 
I  inallv  the  I  reatv  of  Kapallo.  signed  in  hv  X  ugo-l.iv  i  i  „nd 

Italv.  declared  I  Mime  to  be  independent.  Italv  controlling  liac-li. 
l-tna.  /era  tin  Dalmatia),  and  four  island-,  and  ceded  tin-  u  -t  to 
X  nee i-l.i’  la. 


Tin-  Inferwar  Period  and  Fascism 


Italv  emerged  from  the  war  phvsieallv.  emotioiiallv.  and  > ■  < . . 
nomira'ih  exhausted.  ihe  erilieal  problem  wa-  rnnm erti.-ig  the 
evonomv  into  a  peacetime,  civilian  one.  Wartime  control-  w ere  n- 
moved  with  little  time  for  adjustment.  plunging  the  economv  into  a 
major  recession.  I  nernplovment  peaked  at  2  million  in  November 
1010.  attrilmtahle  mostly  to  demohilization.  lt\  1020  inflation  had 
risen  another  200  percent  over  wartime  inflation.  as  the  lira  tell  |>\ 
over  300  percent.  These  troubles  almost  mat  •lied  the  t  n  f  la  1 1  <  • ;  i  -ut¬ 
tered  during  the  war.  and  the  net  effeet  wa-  to  force  mam  hu-i 
nes-es  into  hankruptev  while  wiping  out  the  -avinii-  i.t  the  middle 
class. 

Ihe  working  Has-  was  likewise  hurt,  leading  to  a  new  wave  ot 
labor  militanev.  Membership  in  the  soeialist  unions  ro-e  trom 
2->O.00O  to  1 0 1 8  to  2  million  bv  the  late  1020:  »lte  recentU  tound- 
ed  <  iatholic  union  churned  another  1.2  million:  and  the  -v  iidicali-!- 
claimed  .300.000.  Strikes  broke  out  all  over  the  countrv .  involving 
over  a  million  people  in  PU0  and  even  more  in  1020.  The  -triher- 
vvere  sometimes  inspired  hv  the  success  of  the  -ociali-t  revolution 
hi  Ucssia  but  more  eommonlv  bv  the  dramatic  downturn  i ti  their 
-Milliard  of  living.  The  most  famous  example'  ot  labor  protest  wa- 
the  occupation  ot  the  factories  in  September  1020.  What  -tarred 
out  a-  a  normal  wage  dispute  ended  in  the  occupation  <<i  lac  lone- 
bs  over  100.000  workers  for  nearlv  tour  weeks,  living  ott  'Vnin- 
in m n ist  kitchens'"  in  the  factories  or  off  'wage-  liberated  trom  tin* 
lonipanv  -afes.  'Ibis  looked  remarkahlv  like  the  “ 1 i r * •  c •  t  action 
that  had  long  been  advocated  hv  the  anari  hist-,  and  the  middle 
da--  feared  that  revolution  was  imminent. 

(government  poliev  toward  the  strikes  continued  tilolitti'- 
policv  of  compromise.  Imping  to  buv  off  the  prote-ters.  In  tact,  the 
-trategv  worked,  as  labor  militanev  fell  drainaticallv  in  (OJI.  but 
not  before  the  middle  class,  particularlv  emplovcr-.  withdrevv  their 
support  trom  a  government  that  seemed  n.  them  to  he  in  league 
with  the  unions  to  expropriate  their  propertv  and  de-lrov  capital¬ 
ism. 

In  rural  areas  the  situation  was  analogous,  as  peasants  return¬ 
ing  from  the  war  occupied  more  than  1  million  hectares  oi  land, 
mostlv  in  l.atium  and  the  south.  Ironieallv.  however,  ratlu'r  than 
radicalizing  the  participants  as  had  happened  in  the'  urban  strike- 
at  the  north,  the  land  occupations  produced  a  new.  more  coiiserv  ,i- 
tivc  -o'lai  -truciure  in  inueh  of  rural  I  till  \ .  The  miml.er  ot  lauo- 
owner-  doubled  to  include  between  3(1  and  10  percc-nl  ot  ihe  head¬ 
ed  families  in  the  rural  south.  Nevertheless,  ihe  -or/iiii'-.  -aue- 
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tinned  In  successive  governments,  appeared  revolutionary  to  the 
landowning  class,  while  the  government  once  again  was  powerless, 
merely  ratifying  actions  it  could  not  prevent. 


Breakdown  of  the  Liberal  Regime 

I'he  problems  facing  the  liberal  regime  might  have  been  man¬ 
ageable  if  the  Liberals  themselves  had  had  the  cohesion,  the  will, 
and  the  political  resources  to  retain  control.  Thev  remained  inter¬ 
nally  divided  along  interventionist/neutralist  lines  just  as  the  time 
when  rival  political  forces  were  organizing  themselves.  Immediately 
after  the  war  the  Catholics  created  the  Italian  Popular  Party  (Par- 
tito  Popolare  Italiano — PPL  or  Popolari),  joining  right,  center, 
and  left-wing  Catholics  and  supported  mainly  bv  the  small  peasant 
proprietors  and  tenants  of  northern  and  north  central  Italy,  al¬ 
though  thev  also  appealed  to  the  southern  peasantry.  The  PPI  was 
led  by  Father  Sturzo,  and  its  supporters  were  practicing  Catholics, 
hostile  to  liberalism  and  laieism  and  imbued  with  the  ideals  of 
social  Catholicism.  The  Catholics,  therefore,  had  their  own  agenda 
anil  were  no  longer  available  for  easy  and  informal  alliances  with 
the  Liberals. 

The  Socialists  as  well  emerged  from  the  war  more  militant 
than  ever,  heartily  leaping  into  the  1919  elections  and  campaign¬ 
ing  vigorously  for  a  program  of  radical  social  and  political  reforms. 
I'he  Socialists  too  were  no  longer  interested  in  an  alliance  with  the 
I  iberals. 

The  November  1919  elections  reflected  the  changes  in  the  po¬ 
litical  environment.  Helped  bv  the  introduction  of  universal  male 
suffrage  in  1918  and  proportional  representation  in  1919.  the 
Catholics  and  Socialists  racked  up  impressive  tallies,  respectively 
getting  20. and  32.4  percent  of  the  seats  in  parliament,  effective¬ 
ly  destroy  ing  the  Liberals'  chances  of  forming  a  viable  coalition.  In 
desperation.  Ciolitti,  who  had  succeeded  Francesco  Saverio  Nitti  as 
prime  minister  in  1920.  gambled  that  the  Socialists"  labor  militan¬ 
cy  had  discredited  them,  and  in  1921  he  called  new  elections.  The 
results  differed  little  from  the  1919  elections  with  one  exception: 
Ciolitti  had  offered  Mussolini’s  Fascists  a  place  on  the  government 
ticket,  thereby  giving  them  the  aura  of  legitimacy  and  opening  the 
door  for  their  eventual  takeover. 
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The  Fascist  Movement 

Mussolini  founded  the  Combat  Groups  (Fasci  di  Combatti- 
mento)  in  1919  as  a  political  movement,  advocating  a  program  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Socialists,  including  calls  for  a  con¬ 
stituent  assembly,  abolition  of  the  Senate,  land  for  the  peasants, 
expropriation  of  church  property,  and  major  tax  changes.  The  turn¬ 
ing  point  for  the  partv  happened  in  late  1920  with  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  quasi-socialist  program  and  the  establishment  of  a 
paramilitary  organization  run  by  ex-officers.  The  paramilitary 
movement  ( squadrismo :  members  called  squardristi  or  "Blackshirts*  ) 
instantly  caught  on,  embraced  by  the  landlords  and  leaseholders  in 
the  "red”  provinces  of  central  Italy,  Fmilia  and  Tuscany,  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  supplanting  socialist  or  Popolari  control  in  the 
countryside. 

In  1921  Mussolini  created  a  forma)  party,  the  National  Fas¬ 
cist  Party  (Partito  Nazionale  Fascista — PNF)  to  serve  as  a  counter¬ 
weight  to  the  squadristi.  who  had  become  increasingly  uncontrolla¬ 
ble.  It  was  in  essence  a  federation  of  local  movements,  often  very 
different  from  each  other  but  sharing  a  sense  of  patriotism,  a 
hatred  of  socialism,  and  an  allegiance  to  it  Duce  (the  Leader). 
Mussolini.  By  the  end  of  1921  the  party  had  a  membership  of 
200,000;  by  May  1922  it  had  300,000  and  rapidly  became  the 
partv  of  the  middle  class,  filling  the  vacuum  left  by  the  collapse  of 
liberalism. 

The  exact  nature  of  fascism's  base  of  support  remains  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy.  Most  analysts  place  it  within  the  petite  bour¬ 
geoisie,  teachers,  civil  servants,  lawyers,  and  those  on  fixed  in¬ 
comes.  who  were  hit  hard  by  inflation  and  unemployment  and  des¬ 
perately  resentful  of  the  working  class.  A  more  controversial  view 
calls  Mussolini's  supporters  members  of  the  "rising  middle  class," 
who  had  only  recently  acquired  land  or  small  businesses,  rather 
than  those  on  the  way  down.  The  only  concrete  evidence  of  mem¬ 
bership  is  a  survey  of  about  half  the  party  membership  conducted 
in  1921,  which  indicates  an  unusual  number  of  landowners,  shop¬ 
keepers,  clerical  workers  and,  especially,  students. 

Liberals  revealed  the  decadence  of  their  regime  by  accepting, 
even  applauding,  fascist  violence  against  Socialists.  It  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  admission  that  the  state  could  no  longer  maintain 
order.  For  their  part,  the  Socialists  attempted  to  resist,  hut  their 
ranks  were  split  by  the  creation  in  1921  of  the  Italian  Communist 
Partv  (Partito  Comunista  Italiano — PCI),  funded  and  controlled  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1922  an  attempt  was  made  to  consolidate  all 
left-wing  forces  into  an  "alliance  of  labor.”  but  it  was  quicklv  over- 
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whelmed  bv  doctrinal  conflicts  among  the  constituent  factions,  and 
a  general  strike  called  in  July  was  an  embarrassing  failure,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  Socialists’  weakness. 

Bv  the  summer  and  fall  of  1922  it  was  clear  that  the  Fascists 
were  destined  to  come  to  power,  and  Mussolini  plaved  for  the  most 
advantageous  conditions,  continuing  the  violent  pressure  of  the 
squadristi.  with  their  murders  and  seizures  of  towns,  and  calling 
massive  rallies  in  Naples  and  Rome.  On  October  28.  1922.  the 
government  of  I.uigi  Facta  asked  the  king.  Victor  Kmmanuel  III.  to 
declare  a  state  of  emergency.  He  refused,  feebly  asking  Salandra  to 
form  a  government.  When  Salandra  refused,  the  king  summoned 
Mussolini  to  Rome  to  become  the  prime  minister.  Although  Musso¬ 
lini  did  not  technically  come  to  power  bv  a  coup,  bv  October  his 
squadristi  had  already  seized  most  of  the  provincial  capitals  ami 
controlled  most  of  the  country.  He  no  longer  needed  to  use  force, 
and  the  famous  "March  on  Rome"  ended  as  a  great  chaotic  cele¬ 
bration  of  Mussolini's  appointment  by  hordes  of  fascist  Blackshirts. 

The  triumph  of  fascism  was  not  inevitable  and  could  have 
been  prevented  if  the  supporters  of  the  regime  had  recognized  the 
dangers  of  armed  insurrection  and  had  rallied  behind  the  regime. 
However,  the  political  system,  for  so  long  dependent  on  a  small 
elite,  governed  bv  institutionalized  co-optation,  and  contemptuous 
of  ideological  principles,  was  exhausted.  It  could  not  adapt  to  a 
mass  society  and  ultimately  outsmarted  itself.  Mussolini  used  tras- 
formismo  to  achieve  legitimacy  but  ultimately  overthrew  the  regime 
for  which  it  was  the  highest  expression. 


The  Fascist  Regime 

For  the  first  two  vears  the  Mussolini  government  differed 
little  from  previous  ones,  except  perhaps  in  its  longevity.  It  was  a 
coalition  that  included  only  four  Fascists,  two  Popolari.  four  Liber¬ 
als  of  various  shadings,  one  Nationalist,  and  three  prominent  per¬ 
sonalities;  Mussolini  even  invited  the  CGI.  leader  to  join  but  was 
turned  down.  The  squadristi  became  increasingly  distressed  at  the 
orthodox  nature  of  the  “revolutionary"  government  and  agitated 
for  significant  change.  To  mollify  them.  Mussolini  created  the  Fas¬ 
cist  Militia  but  gave  it  little  power.  In  fact  the  fascist  movement 
appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  bv  the  old  establish¬ 
ment.  Membership  in  the  PNF  swelled  to  788.000  In  the  end  of 
1923  with  the  mass  admission  of  careerists  and  opportunists,  all 
but  eclipsing  the  old  believers.  In  1923  the  Nationalist  Associa¬ 
tion — monarchist.  anti-Masonic,  conservative,  and  tied  to  the  old 
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landowning  elites  and  the  bureaueraev — fused  with  the  P!\F,  in¬ 
jecting  not  onlv  new  members  but  also  its  catalog  of  ideas. 

In  1923  Mussolini  dismissed  the  PP1  members  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  proposed  a  new  electoral  system  in  preparation  for  elec¬ 
tions.  The  "corrected  "  proportional  system  was  designed  to  hurt 
the  Radicals  and  the  more  left-wing  Liberals  and.  above  all,  the 
Popolari.  Mussolini  formed  a  “national  bloc'  of  progovernment 
groups,  including  the  reluctant  PL1,  which  won  over  two-thirds  of 
the  vote  in  the  1924  elections,  devastating  the  opposition,  ranging 
all  the  wav  from  Giolittians  to  Communists.  Instead  of  being  hos¬ 
tage  to  the  bourgeois  establishment,  Mussolini  was  now  in  happv 
coalition  with  it.  a  coalition  that  he  headed. 

The  turning  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  regime  was  the  Gia¬ 
como  Matteotti  affair.  Following  the  elections.  Matteotti.  the  most 
outspoken  and  irritating  of  Mussolini's  opponents,  denounced  the 
elections  as  fraudulent,  thereby  disputing  Mussolini's  claims  to  re¬ 
spectability.  Mussolini  was  infuriated  and  allegedly  prodded  his 
personal  guards  to  silence  Matteotti.  Matteotti  dutifully  disap¬ 
peared.  and  it  was  generally  and  correctly  assumed  that  the  Fas¬ 
cists  had  killed  him.  The  only  question  was  Mussolini's  complicity 
in  the  affair.  The  press  harped  on  the  issue,  and  the  cabinet  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  but  Mussolini  was  saved  bv 
general  public  apathy — even  the  CGL  failed  to  protest — and  by  the 
king's  reluctance  to  dismiss  the  government.  The  opposition  par¬ 
ties.  meanwhile,  had  conveniently  enough  walked  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment — known  as  “going  to  the  Aventine  Hill."  from  old  Roman 
usage.  The  government  survived,  but  the  issue  haunted  it  through¬ 
out  1924. 

Mussolini  finally  ended  the  crisis  in  January  1925  with  a 
speech  that  was  a  masterpiece  of  ambiguity.  Mussolini  stonewalled 
the  critics,  exposing  the  bankruptcy  and  ineptitude  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  the  speech  foreshadowed  the 
transformation  of  the  regime  into  a  fascist  state:  illiberal  and  au¬ 
thoritarian,  with  the  ever-present  threat  of  violent  suppression  of 
dissent.  Gradually  Mussolini  dismantled  pieces  of  the  liberal  state, 
lulling  the  mainstream  parties  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
using  superficially  legal  methods  of  silencing  opposition.  By  the 
end  of  1925  the  government  had  effective  control  of  the  press.  The 
opposition  realized  too  late  what  was  happening  and  tried  to  reen¬ 
ter  parliament,  only  to  be  barred.  With  frightening  speed  Mussolini 
closed  off  the  avenues  of  opposition,  while  the  supporters  of  the 
parliamentary  regime  stood  bv,  made  powerless  bv  their  obsession 
with  minor  doctrinal  differences. 
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Fascist  Ideology  and  Institutions 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  still  surrounds  the  question  of  the 
true  nature  of  fascism,  not  only  in  terms  of  its  social  bases  but  also 
in  terms  of  its  ideology.  Fascism  was  an  amalgam  of  manv  strains 
of  thought — largely  deriving  from  the  nineteenth-renturv  move¬ 
ments  of  social  Darwinism,  socialism,  nationalism,  and  social  Ca¬ 
tholicism — born  of  pragmatism  and  opportunism  as  much  as  con¬ 
viction.  It  was  vers  much  a  product  of  its  social  and  economic  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  disillusionment  with  the  liberal  regime  and  the 
war.  It  constantly  shifted  to  accommodate  changes,  making  it  a 
slippery  set  of  ideas  and  institutions.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to 
identify  certain  characteristics  that  seem  to  he  relatively  constant 
and  can  he  labeled  the  essential  features  of  the  ideology. 

Fascism  was  nationalistic,  capitalistic,  emotional,  voluntarist, 
and  hierarchical.  Not  surprisingly,  given  its  founders'  socialist  past, 
fascism  borrowed  from  Marxism  a  political  strategy  based  on  eco¬ 
nomics.  But  unlike  Marxism,  fascism  sought  to  preserve  the  capi¬ 
talist  system,  overcoming  the  internal  class  struggle  by  appealing  to 
nationalism  as  the  basis  for  social  harmony.  "Class  cannot  deny 
the  nation.  .  .  .  The  entire  working-class  movement  must  be  or¬ 
chestrated  to  the  overarching  ends  of  the  nation."  This  was  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  creation  of  mandatory  national  unions  or 
corporations  to  organize  all  social  forces — business,  labor,  and  agri¬ 
culture — to  ensure  a  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  through  consen¬ 
sus  under  the  watchful  eve  of  the  state,  which  was  the  juridical 
incarnation  of  the  nation  and  the  agent  for  raising  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  nation  was  the  highest  good.  As  with  socialism,  it 
was  only  through  the  community — in  this  case  the  nation — that  the 
individual  could  fulfill  his  or  her  potential.  "The  nation  is  an  all- 
embracing  syndicate:  the  common  interest  of  all  who  suffer,  labor 
and  produce  within  a  territory  defined  by  historic,  linguistic,  and 
cultural  boundaries.” 

In  many  ways,  the  nation  served  the  same  function  for  fas¬ 
cism  as  class  did  for  Marxism.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  interna¬ 
tional  struggle  was  inevitable.  Fascism  adopted  from  the  national¬ 
ists  the  concept  of  Italy  as  a  "proletarian  nation,"  oppressed  by  the 
richer,  more  highly  developed  capitalist  nations.  The  fascist  state's 
prime  directive,  therefore,  was  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
Italian  economy's  productive  capacity  through  industrialization  and 
rationalization  in  the  context  of  social  unity  in  order  that  it  might 
soon  compete  with  its  oppressors  on  equal  terms. 

In  keeping  with  these  principles,  Mussolini  declared  a  new 
doctrine  of  state:  “(Everything  within  the  State,  Nothing  outside  the 
State,  Nothing  against  the  State."  He  outlined  an  authoritarian — 
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he  claimed  totalitarian — and  hierarchical  system  presided  over  !>v 
himself,  il  Duce.  The  Labor  Charter  of  1927.  which  formulated  the 
fundamental  economic  and  social  principles  of  fascism,  stipulated 
that  the  goal  was  to  ensure  “the  solidarity  between  the  various  fac¬ 
tors  of  production,  through  reconciliation  between  the  opposing  in¬ 
terests  of  employers  and  workers  and  their  subordination  to  the 
higher  interests  of  production." 

Despite  the  grandiose  rhetoric,  the  only  “factor  of  prod".:  ti.,n" 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  greater  interest  was  labor,  which  wa^  ef¬ 
fectively  controlled  early  on.  The  regime  for  the  most  part  left  pri¬ 
vate  industry  alone,  so  long  as  it  functioned  reasonably  well.  In 
short,  it  was  a  regime  based  essentially  on  the  old  ruling  class  anil 
designed  to  protect  it  from  the  challenges  of  the  new  political  and 
economic  forces  that  had  merged  with  Giolitti  and  the  war — orga¬ 
nized  labor,  militant  agricultural  labor,  political  Catholicism,  and 
even,  in  a  perverse  way.  fascism  itself. 

For  the  most  part,  few  new  institutions  were  created  until  the 
1930s.  as  the  regime  took  over  the  police,  courts,  army,  and  even 
parliament,  merely  changing  their  function  to  conform  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  executive  power,  in  the  person  of  Mussolini  himself.  With 
the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression,  however,  the  regime  was  forced 
to  improvise.  In  January  1933  the  Institute  for  Industrial  Recon¬ 
struction  (Istituto  per  la  Ricostruzione  Industrial — IKI)  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  but  its  mandate  was  limited  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  banking  industry  in  preparation  for  its  eventual  return 
to  private  hands.  Only  in  1937  did  IRI  become  permanent,  ex¬ 
panding  its  responsibilities  to  include  the  basic  sectors  and  becom¬ 
ing  the  agent  for  state  control,  rather  than  just  direction  of  the 
economy.  Likewise,  the  corporations,  or  state  holding  companies, 
were  established  only  in  1934  to  provide  a  system  of  state  control 
of  the  economy  without  direct  responsibility  for  the  daily  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  branches  of  production.  The  management  of  enter¬ 
prises  remained  in  private  hands,  but  under  the  superv  ision  of  the 
corporation.  In  practice  the  corporations  formed  the  framework  for 
producers'  self-government  under  the  supreme  but  relatively  dis¬ 
tant  direction  of  the  state  (see  The  State  Holding  Section,  oh.  3). 

The  ideal  of  the  corporate  state  was  never  successfully 
achieved,  but  the  fascist  period  produced  significant  growth  in  the 
size  of  the  state  and  the  bureaucracy.  Although  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  were  highly  valued  by  the  ideology,  Mussolini's  concern 
with  personal  direction  and  his  fear  of  rivals'  building  up  their 
own  power  bases  led  to  a  proliferation  of  competing  administrative 
agencies  that  often  worked  at  cross  purposes  and  always  represent¬ 
ed  an  unnecessary  strain  on  the  state's  resources.  Moreover,  the 
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t'a~>  1st  regime.  like  the  liberal  regime  before  it,  was  unable  to 
inijMise  eentral  control  ami  continued  the  movement's  localized 
structure.  in  spite  of  Rome's  attempts  to  force  conformity  and  obe- 
dieme.  Patronage  continued  to  be  a  major  factor  in  recruitment  to 
administrative  posts,  and  corruption  was  widespread.  In  many  ways 
the  habits  of  Italian  life  and  the  Italian  character,  especially  its 
spirit  of  individualism,  mitigated  the  worst  effects  of  Mussolini’s 
rule,  which  was.  as  a  critic  noted,  "a  tvrannv  tempered  In  the  com¬ 
plete  disobedience  of  all  laws.”  Thus,  despite  Mussolini’s  claims  to 
totalitarianism,  the  regime  was  in  fact  authoritarian  with  its  own 
unintended  but  effective  constraints  built  into  the  structures  of  the 
state. 

Ilic  fascist  regime  was  therefore  relatively  benign  for  the 
middle  class,  even  <juite  favorable  for  the  economic  fortunes  of  the 
large  industrial  concerns — manv  of  whom  contributed  to  Mussolini, 
both  before  and  after  his  rise  to  power — at  least  as  long  as  peace 
was  maintained.  For  the  working  class,  however,  the  regime  was 
harsh,  destroying  its  trade  union  and  political  organizations  and 
imposing  strict  controls  on  wage  levels.  For  others.  Mussolini  ’» 
regime — while  relatively  mild  in  comparison  with  some  of  iN  con¬ 
temporaries —  was  nevertheless  oppressive,  with  strict  censorship  of 
the  press,  abolition  of  rival  political  parties,  and  creation  of  a  fa  — 
ci>t  oligarchy.  Intellectuals,  homosexuals,  and  political  dissenters 
were  the  target  of  special  attention  by  a  political  police  who  in  a 
typical  week  conducted  20.000  searches,  arrests,  interviews,  and 
seizures  o|  literature.  Relatively  few  political  prisoners  were  killed 
prior  to  the  war.  but  many  were  sent  to  internal  exile.  Ironically, 
this  practice  contributed  to  the  exposure  of  the  "southern  prob¬ 
lem'  after  the  war.  as  northern  intellectuals  who  had  been  ban¬ 
ished  to  the  south  experienced  firsthand  the  region's  backward¬ 
ness. 


Relations  with  the  Church 

I  he  existence  of  an  independent  church,  claiming  the  spiritual 
allegiance  of  a  large  part  of  the  population,  presented  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  Mussolini’s  dictatorship.  Mussolini  was  a  longtime  anti¬ 
cleric.  but  he  understood  the  importance  of  the  church  to  Italian 
life  and  realized  that  he  could  not  expect  to  consolidate  political 
support  behind  the  regime  until  an  accommodation  was  made  with 
the  \atican,  which  still  did  not  officially  recognize  the  legality  of 
the  Italian  state. 

The  l.ateran  Pact  of  192*)  consisted  of  a  treaty  between  Italy 
and  the  Holy  See  and  a  concordat  regulating  relations  between  the 
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Italian  .Mat*4  and  the  Catholic  church.  The  treaty  created  the  inde¬ 
pendent  state  of  Vatican  Citv  and  recognized  the  sovereignty  ot  tlie 
pope  there.  In  the  concordat,  the  church  was  assured  jurisdiction 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  cannon  law  was  recognized  as  -nper- 
seding  the  civil  code  in  such  areas  as  marriage.  Furthermore,  the 
church  was  restored  to  its  role  in  education  and  allowed  unennnn- 
hered  operation  of  its  press  and  communications  facilities.  The 
clergy  were  prohibited  from  joining  political  organizations.  Ihe  so¬ 
lution  of  the  issue  relating  to  the  chureh-stat?  relationship,  which 
had  vexed  Italian  politicians  since  I860,  marked  the  peak  of  Mu-- 
solim  s  political  leadership,  and  provisions  of  the  concordat  were 
retained  in  the  postwar  Constitution  as  the  foundation  of  church- 
state  relations. 

The  church  was  the  only  authorized  nonfasci-t  organization. 
Its  affiliated  institutions,  especially  the  Catholic  student  movement, 
the  1  Diversity  Federation  of  Italian  Catholics  (Federazionc  l  niver- 
'itaria  Cattolica  Italiana — FI  Cl),  not  only  prevented  a  fascist  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  social  organizations  but  also  helped  to  train  a  Catholic 
elite,  who  would  become  the  postwar  ruling  elite. 


Foreign  Policy:  Imperialism  and  War 

International  conflict  and  imperialism  were  essential  features 
o!  the  fascist  ideology,  and  military  prowess  was  valued  as  the 
highest  expression  of  manliness  and  courage.  Some  analysts  even 
define  fascism  as  militarism,  pure  and  simple.  It  was  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  Mussolini  would  embark  on  a  colonial  enterprise. 

Italy  invaded  Kthiopia  in  1935,  citing  its  need  tor  living  space 
to  allow  emigration  from  the  seriously  overcrowded  south,  an  espe¬ 
cially  critical  need  since  the  United  States  had  restricted  immigra¬ 
tion.  Bv  early  1936  over  650,000  troops  had  been  sent,  and  the 
entire  nation  was  mobilized  to  provide  materials  lor  the  war.  Bv 
Mav  1936  Marshal  Pietro  Badoglio's  army,  employing  the  latest  in 
modern  war  technology,  including  mustard  gas,  defeated  the  Kthio- 
piaris.  Mussolini  proclaimed  the  founding  of  the  new  Italian 
Umpire. 

I'lie  action  might  have  been  passed  over  except  for  Kthiopia  s 
protest  in  the  l.eague  of  Nations,  but  the  league’s  condemnation 
was  dismissed  by  Mussolini,  saying  that  Italy  had  done  no  more  in 
Africa  than  other  powers  had  done  earlier.  Neither  France  nor 
Britain  wanted  to  risk  another  war  over  Kthiopia.  and  the  economic 
sanctions  imposed  were  onlv  half  heartedlv  applied  and  were  even¬ 
tually  withdrawn.  Ihe  sanctions  did  little  except  to  rally  the  nation. 
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They  also  helped  to  forge  stronger  ties  to  Germany,  whieh  now 
became  Italy's  principal  supplier  of  raw  materials. 

The  Ethiopian  invasion  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the 
league  and  implicitly  encouraged  further  military  initiatives,  not 
only  by  Italy  but  bv  other  European  nations.  Europe  was  rapidly 
succumbing  to  a  wave  of  right-wing  dictatorships,  and  an  informal 
alliance  among  them  began  to  form.  Mussolini,  along  with  Germa¬ 
ny's  Adolf  Hitler,  sent  more  than  50.000  Italian  troops  to  aid 
Francisco  Franco’s  forces  during  the  1956-39  Spanish  Civil  War, 
as  well  as  supplies  and  naval  and  air  support.  This  war.  in  which 
the  most  advanced  technology  was  tried  out,  served  as  a  rehearsal 
for  World  \X  ar  II.  In  1936  Mussolini  agreed  to  the  Rome-Berlin 
Axis,  pledging  cooperation  in  central  Europe.  The  next  year  Italy 
joined  with  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  Anticomintern  Pact,  directly 
against  the  Soviet  l  nion.  Bv  the  time  Italy  had  formalized  its  mili¬ 
tary  ties  with  Germany  in  the  so-called  Pact  of  Steel  in  1939,  Mus¬ 
solini  had  so  identified  his  country's  interests  with  those  of  Hitler 
that  Italy  had  become  a  v  irtual  German  satellite. 

Ibis  alliance  required  certain  adjustments  in  Italy's  domestic 
environment,  and  from  1936  the  fascist  regime  imposed  policies 
that  for  the  first  time  provoked  widespread  and  continuing  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  regime  became  suddenly  obsessed  with  militarism  and 
the  Roman  past  and  imposed  a  "reform  of  customs."  including  the 
substitution  of  the  "Roman  salute  for  a  handshake,  and  changes 
in  popular  speech.  Civil  servants  were  forced  to  wear  uniforms, 
and  the  arniv  had  to  adopt  the  pa. iso  romano.  or  goose  step.  The 
regime,  which  had  been  relatively  unobjectionable,  suddenly  began 
to  antagonize  everyone. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  reprehensible  change  was  the 
initiation  of  an  anti-Jewish  campaign.  Previously.  Italian  fascism 
had  been  nationalist  but  not  racist,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
newfound  racism  was  either  borrowed  from,  or  forced  bv.  Hitler's 
Nazi  regime  rather  than  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  movement. 
Jews  composed  only  about  0.1  percent  of  the  population,  including 
45.000  native-born  and  about  10.000  immigrants,  mostly  German 
refugees.  Legislation  was  passed  in  1938  that  forbade  Jews  to  hold 
public  office  (including  teaching  and  civil  service  jobs),  to  join  the 
PNF.  to  own  more  than  50  hectares  of  land,  to  run  anv  business 
with  over  100  employees,  or  to  have  “Aryan"  servants.  Foreign 
Jews  were  to  be  deported,  and  Italian  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
marrving  “Aryans."  The  laws  had  an  enormous  impact,  for  despite 
their  small  numbers.  Italian  Jews  held  many  highly  visible  and 
prestigious  positions  in  society.  Many  business  firms  closed  down: 
one  in  12  university  teachers  (including  the  principal  of  Rome  l  ni- 
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versitv)  lost  their  jobs;  and  more  than  6.000  Jews  emigrated,  in¬ 
cluding  the  brilliant  physicist  Enrico  Fermi. 

The  laws  provoked  a  storm  of  protest  and  cost  the  regime  the 
much  needed  support  of  the  academic  and  business  elite,  as  well  as 
the  church  and  the  courts — the  very  constituency  of  the  regime. 
The  middle  class  began  to  reassess  this  regime  that  they  had  sup¬ 
ported  but  that  now  seemed  to  be  dangerous  and  fanatical,  leading 
Italy  into  unnecessary  wars,  asking  alliances  with  the  Germans, 
whom  most  thinking  Italians  feared,  and  imposing  ridiculous  and 
odious  laws.  The  anti-Semitic  campaign  proved  to  be  a  disastrous 
political  mistake,  which  sparked  a  revival  of  long-dormant  resist¬ 
ance. 


World  War  II 

Mussolini  participated  at  Munich  in  the  dismemberment  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1938.  winning  prestige  by  posing  as  peacemaker 
between  Germany  and  the  West  who  had  restrained  Hitler  and 
single-handedly  averted  another  world  war.  Mussolini  played  a 
risky  diplomatic  game  of  maneuvering  between  the  two  camps, 
hoping  to  maximize  Italy's  advantage  bv  plaving  them  off  against 
each  other.  In  his  calculations,  however,  he  seriously  underestimat¬ 
ed  Hitler's  determination  to  annex  Poland.  In  May  1939  he  outma- 
neuvered  himself,  signing  the  Pact  of  Steel  and  therein  unwittingly 
committing  himself  to  the  kind  of  military  adventure  he  hoped  to 
avoid.  Mussolini  assumed  that  the  pact  with  Germany  implied 
mutual  consultation  and  coordination  of  actions,  even  believing 
that  Hitler  valued  his  advice.  In  reality.  Hitler  was  contemptuous 
of  Mussolini's  bluster  and  continually  failed  to  give  him  advance 
warning  of  his  initiatives.  The  Hitler-Stalin  Pact  of  1939.  which 
opened  the  door  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  came  as  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise,  as  did  the  invasion  of  Poland.  Mussolini  had  pomp¬ 
ously  bragged  about  the  "8  million  bayonets"  at  bis  disposal  but. 
as  was  the  case  so  often  during  the  regime,  propaganda  had  taken 
the  place  of  actual  preparation,  and  Italy  was  no  more  ready  for  a 
major  war  than  it  had  been  in  1915.  Mussolini  considered  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  alliance,  but  his  foreign  policy  had  been  based 
on  “redeeming  Italy's  reputation  as  a  faithless  nation.  Instead  he 
settled  on  a  policy  of  “non-belligerence" — carefully  avoiding  the 
stigma  of  “neutrality,"  which  had  split  the  country  in  Vi  orld  War 
1 — and  sat  out  the  “phony  war"  of  1939-40. 

The  situation  appeared  different  in  1940.  however,  as  Germa¬ 
ns  rapidlv  advanced  through  western  Europe,  easily  toppling  conn- 
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trv  after  country.  (Confident  of  (German  strength.  Mussolini  believed 
the  war  would  he  'hurt  and  criming  the  lo«iic  of  Salandra  m 
1  9  1  3 — ((intended  that  it  would  lie  humiliatin':  "to  sit  with  our 
hands  folded  while  others  write  histor\.“  Itah  at  last  entered  the 
war  on  June  10.  attacking  France  only  after  the  issue  of  the  Battle 
ot  France  had  already  been  decided;  nevertheless,  the  French  ral¬ 
lied  to  halt  the  Italian  invasion.  Stung  b\  Hitler's  lack  of  respect. 
Mu  ssolini  decided  to  invade  Greece  through  Albania  (annexed  in 
1939)  m  the  fall  of  1040  without  prior  notice  to  Germany.  The 
invasion  was  a  fiasco,  as  the  Greeks,  unprepared,  unexpected!' 
counterattacked,  not  only  stopping  the  Italian  advance  but  driving 
them  hack  into  Albania.  Hitler  was  forced  to  intervene  to  secure 
his  right  flank,  thereby  fatally  delaying  his  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
l  nion.  Italian  campaigns  in  North  Africa  and  in  the  Soviet  l  nion 
were  equally  undistinguished,  due  largely  to  failures  of  the  political 
and  military  leadership  rather  than  to  the  poor  performance  of  the 
troops. 

The  Allies  were  greeted  as  liberators  when  thev  landed  in 
Sicily  in  July  1()43.  In  what  amounted  to  a  palace  coup  in  Rome, 
the  Fascist  Grand  Council,  including  foreign  minister  Galea/./o 
Giano.  forced  the  resignation  of  the  ailing  and  beaten  Mussolini 
and  returned  the  power  of  state  to  Victor  Fmmanuel  III.  He  bad 
the  former  dictator  arrested  and  called  on  Marshal  Badoglio  to 
become  prime  minister.  Badoglio  formed  an  interim  government 
that  dissolved  the  PNF  and  granted  amnesty  to  political  prisoners. 
Despite  an  assurance  to  Germany  that  Italy  would  continue  the 
war.  Badoglio  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Allies  for  an  armi¬ 
stice.  which  was  concluded  on  September  3.  1  ‘>4-3. 

Allied  hopes  for  a  quick  occupation  of  Rome  were  disappoint¬ 
ed.  however,  as  the  German  army  seized  control  of  the  leading 
cities  and  began  a  long  and  brutal  occupation,  blocking  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Allied  forces  with  a  ferocious  defense.  The  king  and 
Badoglio  fled  to  Brindisi.  The  government  declared  war  on  Germa¬ 
ny  in  October  1943.  but  the  disintegrating  Italian  armv  had  been 
left  without  a  commander,  and  the  Germans  controlled  most  of  the 
country  away  from  the  beachheads.  The  Allies  wanted  to  broaden 
the  base  of  the  government,  but  few  antifascists  wished  to  associate 
themselves  with  either  the  king  or  the  marshal.  The  presence  of 
Victor  Fmmanuel  III  was  clearly  the  major  obstacle  to  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  antifascists  in  the  government,  and  after  much  discussion 
he  agreed  to  turn  power  over  to  his  son.  Humbert,  acting  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  general  of  the  realm  once  Rome  had  been  taken  in  June 
1944.  A  new  government  of  national  unity  was  formed,  headed  bv 
veteran  politician  Ivanoe  Bonomi.  which  included  both  I’almiro 
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Togliatti.  head  of  the  I'Ll.  and  the  Gatholic  leader  Abide  l)e  Ga- 
-peri.  The  Rnnomi  government  derived  its  authoiiU  from  the  six- 
pans  Gonimittee  of  National  l.iheration. 

Rescued  l>\  German  I'niiiinainlie  in  a  spectacular  slider  raid, 
Mussolini  set  ti|>  a  rival  government.  the  Italian  Social  Republic — 
under  Hitler  s  patronage  in  t he  German-occupied  region  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Salo  in  northern  Italv  on  Lake  Garda.  Mussolini  still 
commanded  some  support  and,  at  a  Republican  Fascist  Parts  Gon- 
aress  (the  new  name,  adopted  in  September  1943  for  the  disband¬ 
ed  I’NF)  in  \  erona  in  November  I ‘MR.  called  for  a  return  to  the 
re\ olntionarv  "Fascism  of  the  first  hour."  The  more  fanatical  fas¬ 
cist  elements  were  in  control  at  Salo.  eager  to  emulate  the  Nazis  in 
everv  wav.  (nano  and  others  who  were  held  responsible  for  Musso¬ 
lini  s  ouster  were  executed.  T  he  National  Radical  Code  was  strietlv 
enforced  in  the  occupied  area  with  terrible  thoroughness.  At  least 
10.000  Italian  Jews  were  killed  in  the  Nazi  death  camps,  while 
countless  others  escaped  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  individual 
militia  officials  who  courageouslv  resisted  carrying  out  the  arrest 
orders. 

The  German  armv  put  up  stiff  resistance  to  the  Allied  ad¬ 
vance  in  ltal\.  Having  relatively  few  troops  to  spare,  the  Germans 
took  advantage  of  the  terrain  and  Allied  indecisiveness,  stabilizing 
the  battlefront  along  the  Gustav  Line  during  the  1943-44  winter. 
Rome  was  liberated  in  June  1044  after  the  breakthrough  at  Gassi- 
no  in  Mav.  A  second  German  defense  line  to  the  north,  the  Gothic 
Line,  held  until  the  last  weeks  of  the  war  (see  fig.  7). 

The  Italian  Social  Republic,  set  up  at  Said,  could  not  maintain 
order  in  the  occupied  area,  and  from  September  1943  resistance 
erupted  to  the  draft  and  the  deportation  of  workers  to  Germanv. 
Bv  June  1944  the  High  Gommand  of  the  southern  forces  estimated 
that  there  were  82.000  "rebels''  in  hiding  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
republic,  made  up  of  voting  men  avoiding  the  draft,  ex-soldiers, 
and  dispossessed  farmers.  Graduallv  these  anomie  protests  coa¬ 
lesced  into  a  resistance  movement  that  enjoyed  great  popular  sup¬ 
port  and  carried  out  a  small  but  savage  guerrilla  war.  Antifascist 
sources  later  claimed  that  33.000  to  40,000  partisans  and  about 
10,000  civilians  were  killed  in  central  and  northern  Italv  between 
the  fall  of  1943  and  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  resistance  started  as  spontaneous,  locally  based  popular 
risings,  but  bv  1944  it  had  become  organized  and  had  developed 
affiliations  with  political  parties  headquartered  in  the  south.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  resistance  had  access  to  guns,  ammunition,  and  food 
through  the  Allies.  The  most  active  part  in  the  resistance  was  the 
PG1.  which  organized  "Garibaldi  brigades  all  over  the  country. 
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tee  of  National  Liberation  was  formed  to  coordinate  partisan  activi¬ 
ties,  and  this  organ  eventually  was  accepted  by  the  Allies  as  the 
legitimate  political  representative  of  the  resistance  forces.  As  the 
war  drew  to  a  close,  the  resistance  forces  ballooned,  growing  from 
80,000  in  March  1945  to  130,000  by  mid-April  and  250,000  by 
May. 

The  resistance  forces  provided  significant,  and  welcome,  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Allied  forces  in  Italy,  tying  up  German  divisions 
and  killing  substantial  numbers  of  German  soldiers.  The  resistance 
forces  also  provided  accurate  information,  helped  thousands  of 
Allied  prisoners  escape,  disrupted  war  production  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  devastated  fascist  and  German  morale. 

Finally,  after  20  months  of  fierce  fighting,  liberation  came. 
Mussolini,  protesting  at  the  end  betrayal  by  the  Nazis,  made  a 
dash  for  Switzerland  with  his  mistress,  Claretta  Petacci,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  war  but  was  captured  by  partisans  and  executed.  The 
next  day  his  body  was  brought  to  Milan  to  be  hung  upside  down  in 
the  central  square  for  public  display. 

The  cost  of  the  war  was  enormous.  Inflation  reached  record 
levels-  prices  were  24  times  their  1938  levels.  The  industrial  base 
of  the  country  was  weakened;  production  was  down  to  one-quarter 
of  the  1941  level  (roughly  equal  to  the  production  level  in  1884). 
the  gross  national  product  (GNP — see  Glossary)  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  1911,  and  per  capita  income  was  lower  than  the  1861 
level.  The  nation’s  infrastructure  was  in  a  shambles;  most  of  the 
railroads,  trucks,  bridges,  ports,  and  highways  had  been  badly 
damaged  or  destroyed.  Over  3  million  houses  had  been  destroyed, 
and  most  of  the  nation  was  plunged  into  poverty  and  deprivation. 


The  Italian  Republic 

Although  the  royal  government  ended  World  War  11  as  a  co¬ 
belligerent  with  the  Allies,  Italy  was  treated  as  a  defeated  power 
when  peace  settlements  were  concluded.  Italy  was  deprived  of  all 
its  colonial  possessions  except  for  Somalia,  which  it  retained  on  a 
10-year  trusteeship;  it  lost  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Fiume,  and  the  islands 
in  the  Adriatic  to  Yugoslavia  and  was  obliged  to  recognize  Trieste's 
status  as  a  free  territory  under  Allied  supervision.  It  was  allowed 
to  keep  the  South  Tyrol  but  lost  some  Alpine  territories  to  France. 
The  size  of  the  Italian  armed  forces  was  limited,  and  the  Italian 
government  was  charged  reparations,  especially  to  Greece,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  amounting  to  approximately  US$400 
million. 
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Italy  was  more  concerned,  however,  with  rebuilding  a  shat¬ 
tered  nation,  reconstructing  the  country's  economy,  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  democratic  government.  A  referendum  was  held  on  June  2. 
1946,  to  decide  the  “institutional  question" — the  fate  of  King 
Humbert  II  and  the  monarchy,  discredited  by  its  association  with 
fascism.  Almost  all  of  the  northern  and  central  regions  voted  for 
the  republic;  Rome  and  the  south  voted  monarchist,  led  bv  Naples, 
which  polled  79  percent  in  favor  of  the  king.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  first  elections  in  Italian  history  held  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  a  constituent  assembly  was  elected  to  draw  up  a  new  con¬ 
stitution.  The  republican  Constitution,  adopted  in  December  1947 
(promulgated  in  January  1948),  established  a  new  government 
resp<  nsible  to  a  popularly  elected  parliament  consisting  of  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate.  The  president  of  the  republic, 
elected  by  parliament  rather  than  by  popular  vote,  was  a  largelv 
symbolic  post  as  head  of  state  whose  main  responsibility  was  the 
nomination  of  the  prime  minister.  The  Constitution  railed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  decentralized  bureaucracy,  breaking  with  the 
traditions  of  government  since  unification,  but  these  provisions  re¬ 
mained  unimplemented  until  the  1970s  except  in  areas  where  se¬ 
cessionist  movements  were  powerful:  Sicily,  the  South  Tyrol.  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  Val  d’Aosta  (also  spelled  Valle  d’Aosta)  (see  The  Consti¬ 
tution,  ch.  4). 

In  other  areas,  too,  the  new  Constitution's  apparently  signifi¬ 
cant  extensions  of  civil,  personal,  and  political  rights  required  im¬ 
plementing  legislation  that  failed  to  appear  for  many  years.  For  the 
most  part  the  laws  of  the  fascist  regime,  such  as  those  relating  to 
labor,  public  security,  and  the  penal  code,  remained  in  force.  Other 
important  institutions,  such  as  the  Constitutional  Court,  which  had 
powers  to  strike  down  legislation  that  violated  the  Constitution, 
were  not  created  until  the  mid-1950s. 

The  Constitution  incorporated  the  concordat  of  the  Lateral) 
Pacts  as  the  basis  for  church-state  relations  and  reaffirmed  that  the 
state  and  the  church  were  independent  and  sovereign  in  their  re 
spective  spheres  of  action.  In  addition,  although  it  did  not  establish 
Catholicism  as  the  state  religion,  it  gave  it  special  status  as  the 
principal  religious  institution  in  the  nation  (see  Religion,  ch.  2). 
The  clergy  was  banned  by  the  concordat  from  membership  in  polit¬ 
ical  organizations,  but  the  prohibition  never  implied  that  the 
church  was  obliged  to  absent  itself  from  political  debate  or  that  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  clergy  could  not  make  their  political  opin¬ 
ions  known.  At  the  end  of  the  war — when  the  monarchy  and  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  in  general  were  discredited — the  church  was  the 
one  traditional  and  familiar  feature  of  Italian  life  that  could  still 
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command  the  respect  of  a  large  number  of  Italians.  Anticlericalism 
went  out  of  fashion  for  a  time  in  the  immediate  postwar  vears,  and 
the  militant  Catholic  Action  movement  resumed  a  role  in  political 
education  and  labor  organization  denied  it  under  fascism. 

Foreign  policy  in  the  postwar  period  was  a  relatively  low  pri¬ 
ority  item  on  the  political  agenda.  Since  Italy  no  longer  had  coloni¬ 
al  pretensions,  few  Italians  followed  diplomatic  affairs  unless  they 
had  a  direct  impact  on  domestic  issues.  American  generosity  in  re¬ 
construction  aid  and  the  increasing  bifurcation  of  the  world  into 
opposing  camps  during  the  Cold  War  naturally  drew  the  Christian 
Democrats,  the  Catholic  party  that  dominated  postwar  politics,  into 
a  heartfelt  and  unusually  close  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  Italy  made  few  diplomatic  initiatives,  following  the 
lead  of  the  United  States.  De  Gasperi,  prime  minister  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  until  1953,  eagerly  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  (NATO)  in  1949.  In  1954  Italy  regained  control  of  most 
of  Trieste.  The  final  resolution  of  the  Trieste  issue,  however,  did 
not  come  until  1975,  when  a  bilateral  agreement  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia  formalized  the  border.  Italy  also  joined  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  Western  European  Union  (see 
Glossary)  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC). 

Beginning  in  December  1945  a  tripartite  coalition  government 
joined  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  (Partito  Democrazia  Cris- 
tiana — DC),  the  PSI,  and  the  PCI  under  the  leadership  of  De  Ga¬ 
speri,  the  first  Catholic  prime  minister  of  a  united  Italy.  In  May 
1947,  as  the  Cold  War  was  heating  up  and  under  pressure  from 
both  the  Vatican  and  the  United  States.  De  Gasperi  threw  the 
Communists  out  of  the  coalition.  The  situation  in  Italv  looked 
grave,  and  many,  including  the  United  States  National  Security 
Council,  warned  in  February  1948  that  the  PCI,  headed  by  Tog- 
liatti,  appeared  to  have  both  the  will  and  the  militarv  capa¬ 
bility  of  controlling  northern  Italy  in  the  first  step  toward  a  violent 
takeover. 

The  dire  predictions  prompted  two  actions  to  restore  order 
and  safeguard  democracy  in  Italy.  The  United  States,  determined 
to  put  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany)  on  its 
feet  as  a  dynamo  of  Western  Europe's  economy  as  well  as  to  stabi¬ 
lize  France  and  Italy,  moved  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
West  European  reconstruction,  thereby  depriving  the  Communists 
of  the  breeding  ground  of  poverty.  The  Marshall  Plan,  initiated  in 
1947  and  implemented  beginning  in  1948,  provided  US$1.5  bil¬ 
lion  from  1948  to  1952,  on  top  of  the  US$2.2  bill  ion  in  aid  sent 
between  1943  and  1948.  The  economy  benefited  enormously  from 
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this  massive  infusion  of  funds  and.  thanks  largely  to  the  capital 
investments  made  with  these  funds,  was  positioned  to  take  off  in 
the  1950s  in  the  “economic  miracle."  which  produced  an  average 
annual  growth  rate  of  over  8  percent  from  1959  to  1905,  higher 
than  anywhere  in  the  world  except  japan.  The  gross  domestic  prod¬ 
uct  |(il)|’ — see  Crlossary)  more  than  doubled,  growing  twice  as 
(juicklv  as  during  the  previous  growth  period.  1896-1913  (see 
Postwar  Development,  oh.  3).  Nevertheless,  wide  disparities  be¬ 
tween  regions  persisted.  A  major  initiative  of  the  l)e  Dasperi 
period  was  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  for  the  South  ((Cassa  per 
il  Mezzogiorno).  which  encouraged  business  investment  in  the 
backward  area,  but  it  had  limited  success  (see  I  he  Southern  Prob¬ 
lem.  eh.  3). 

The  second  effect  was  (<■  make  the  Socialists  a  principal  target 
of  the  democratic  offensive.  \\  ilh  the  I'l.l  outside  the  system,  it 
was  crucial  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  more  moderate  left  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  regime.  However,  the  majority  of  the  PSI. 
led  hv  Pietro  Nenni.  opted  to  side  with  the  (Communists,  thus  en¬ 
suring  its  own  marginalization.  I  he  parti  then  split,  (iiuseppe  Sar- 
agat  founding  the  Soc  ialist  Parts  of  Italian  'Xorkers  (Parlito  Socia- 
lista  dei  l-aioratori  Itahani — PSI.lt  in  Januars  1947.  This  party, 
later  known  as  the  Italian  Social  Democratic  Parti  (Partito  Soeia- 
lista  Democratico  Italiano — PSDlt.  was  fervently  anticommunist 
and  drew  awai  almost  half  of  the  socialist  deputies,  from  1947 
Italian  politics  wa»  consumed  with  the  battle  between  left  and  right 
and  Fast  and  Vlest.  the  opposing  camps  being  led  by  the  two  mass 
parties,  the  (Communists  and  the  (Christian  Democrats.  The  PC!  had 
a  total  of  more  than  2  million  members  from  1946  to  1956  and 
claimed  at  least  1.5  million  thereafter;  the  I )( C  had  over  I  million 
bv  1948.  climbed  to  1.6  in  1963.  and  peaked  at  almost  1.9  million 
in  1973.  The  PSI  claimed  7(K),(M)0  members  between  1947  and 
the  late  1950s. 

The  first  parliamentari  election  under  the  (Constitution  was 
held  in  April  1948  in  a  feverish  atmosphere,  exacerbated  by  the 
communist  coup  in  (Czechoslovakia  only  two  months  before.  The 
(Christian  Democrats  fashioned  themselves  the  saviors  of  liberty, 
and  the  church  lent  all  its  moral  and  organizational  support  to  the 
D(C.  threatening  excommunication  to  anyone  who  voted  tor  the 
P( Cl .  The  results  of  the  election  showed  a  decisive  fall  in  support 
for  the  “Popular  Democratic  Front"  of  (Communists  and  Socialists, 
which  won  31  percent  of  the  vote,  a  decrease  of  almost  nine  points 
from  its  showing  in  the  constituent  assembly  election  in  1946.  The 
DC  made  impressive  gains,  polling  48.5  percent  of  the  vote,  up 
more  than  13  percent  over  1946,  and  winning  over  half  the  seats 
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in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Christian  Democratic  era  had 
begun. 


The  Christian  Democratic  Era 

Although  the  DC  could  have  ruled  alone,  De  Gasperi  forced  a 
broad  coalition  government  of  Social  Democrats,  reformist  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  the  Italian  Republican  Party  (Partito  Repubblicano  Ita- 
liano — PR1)  and  conservative  Liberals,  but  the  DC  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  dominant.  The  DC  was  consistently  Italy's  largest  vote  getter 
and  led  every  Italian  government  from  1946  to  1983.  A  heteroge¬ 
neous  and  poorly  disciplined  mass  party,  it  included  members  from 
all  classes  and  from  many  political  persuasions,  who  shared  a  rigid¬ 
ly  anticommunist  attitude  and  religious  conservatism.  Manv  within 
the  party,  including  De  Gasperi,  advocated  a  program  based  on 
social  Catholicism,  including  the  promotion  of  peasant  landowner- 
ship,  small-scale  enterprise,  cooperatives,  profitsharing,  and  volun¬ 
tary  welfare.  The  party  was  national,  but  its  internal  organization 
was  locally  based,  its  support  centered  in  the  north  among  the  el¬ 
derly,  small  landowners,  and  rural  and  small-town  dwellers. 

The  DC  insisted  that  it  was  not  a  confessional  party,  and  in 
fact  its  anticommunism  drew  support  even  from  non-Catholics,  hut 
its  main  base  of  support  came  from  practicing  Catholics,  espet  iallv 
women,  who  composed  60  percent  of  its  voters.  Contacts  between 
the  church  and  the  DC  were  close  though  unofficial.  While  denying 
formal  links  with  the  church,  the  DC  nonetheless  expressed  its 
gratitude  for  assistance  given  by  the  clergv  and  the  \atican — espe¬ 
cially  as  DC  popularity  waned  in  the  late  1950s — by  sometimes 
supporting  politically  unpopular  measures  that  were  of  particular 
interest  to  the  church  and  opposing  others  to  which  the  church  had 
strong  objections. 

The  Christian  Democrats  were  divided  into  three  factions.  I'he 
centrists,  of  whom  De  Gasperi  was  the  leader,  were  the  nondoctrin¬ 
aire  heirs  of  Sturzo's  progressive  Popolari  and  attracted  the  more 
pragmatic  younger  politicians.  The  right  wing  included  a  melange 
of  monarchists,  clerical  conservatives,  traditionalists  suspicious  of 
modern  capitalism,  and  business  interests  having  an  affinity  tor  the 
conservative  economic  policies  of  the  prewar  anticlerical  Liberals. 
Many  members  of  the  party's  left  wing  were  virtually  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  Socialists  in  their  views  on  social  and  economic 
issues  and  on  state  intervention  in  the  economy,  including  national¬ 
ization.  Some  favored  an  expansion  of  the  coalition  to  include  the 
PSI.  Amintore  Fanfani,  four  times  prime  minister  and  a  proponent 
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of  classical  social  Catholicism,  opposed  an  alliance  with  the  Social¬ 
ists  but  organized  a  new  current  within  the  party,  the  Democratic 
Initiative  (Iniziative  Democratica).  which  proposed  a  moderate 
reform  program  aimed  at  the  masses  rather  than  at  the 
upper  classes. 


The  Age  of  De  Gasperi 

The  centrists,  led  by  De  Gasperi.  dominated  the  DC  and 
therefore  politics  from  1047  through  1954.  De  Gasperi  called  the 
DC  a  "center  party  looking  toward  the  left"  and  appeared  to  be 
considering  broadening  the  government  coalition  in  a  classical 
strategy  of  absorption  by  appealing  to  the  moderate  left.  However, 
centrist  control  was  challenged  early  on  by  the  extreme  right,  in¬ 
cluding  monarchists  and  the  neo-fascist  party.  Italian  Social  Move¬ 
ment  (Movimento  Sociale  Italiano — MSI),  which  made  substantial 
gains  in  the  local  elections  in  1951  and  1952).  Bolstered  by  the 
success,  the  right  tried  to  press  its  advantage  by  launching  a 
center-right  coalition  to  foreclose  any  move  to  the  left.  The  effort 
to  force  the  1)C  to  ally  with  the  MSI  and  the  monarchists  seemed 
to  be  directed  by  certain  officials  in  the  Vatican  and  supported  by 
Pope  Pius  XII.  Nevertheless.  De  Gasperi  finally  held  off  the  right¬ 
ist  offensive,  forcing  the  pope  to  back  down  in  1952.  thanks  at 
least  in  part  to  the  support  of  Monsignor  Giovanni  Barrista  Mon- 
tini.  the  future  Pope  Paul  VI. 

With  the  right  on  the  move,  the  1953  parliamentary  election 
threatened  to  be  a  defeat  for  the  centrist  parties.  Therefore.  De  Ga¬ 
speri  forced  through  a  change  in  electoral  laws  to  penalize  the  ex¬ 
tremist  parties  and  to  maximize  the  centrist  vote.  The  law.  which 
the  Communists  labeled  the  "swindle  law."  caused  an  uproar.  De 
Gasperi  was  on  the  defensive,  and  his  cause  was  further  hurt  by 
the  unwelcome  interference  of  the  American  ambassador.  Clare 
Booth  l.uce,  who  warned  that  the  l  nited  States  would  react  unta- 
vorahly  if  the  center  lost.  The  statement  infuriated  the  nationalists 
and  contributed  to  the  defection  from  the  DC  that  ended  De  Ga- 
speri's  career  and  cost  the  DC  its  parliamentary  majority. 

The  major  beneficiary  of  the  election  was  the  extreme  right. 
The  MSI  alone  [lolled  over  1.5  million  votes;  the  monarchists,  an¬ 
other  1.9  million.  Together  they  accounted  for  almost  13  percent 
of  just  over  27  million  votes  and  almost  12  percent  of  the  seats  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  DC  received  onlv  40  percent  of  Un¬ 
votes,  down  eight  points,  and  44  percent  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  34  seats  short  of  a  majority- 
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The  Rise  of  the  Right 

The  second  legislature  (1953-58)  was  considerably  more 
unruly  than  the  first.  The  DC  no  longer  controlled  parliament  and 
ruled  through  coalitions  by  necessity  instead  of  by  choice.  In  this 
situation  the  DC’s  room  for  maneuvering  was  considerably  less¬ 
ened,  and  although  the  extreme  right  was  not  immediately  needed 
for  the  government  coalition,  its  greatly  enhanced  strength  in¬ 
creased  its  influence.  Faced  with  this  ambiguous  situation,  govern¬ 
ments  were  much  more  unstable,  and  most  of  parliament's  energy 
was  consumed  in  trying  to  hold  together  fragile  coalitions,  rather 
than  in  addressing  some  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  nation. 
The  second  legislature  thus  became  known  as  the  "legislature  of 
immobilism." 

The  Christian  Democrats  themselves  were  facing  a  transitional 
period  with  the  departure  of  De  Gasperi.  In  1954  the  Democratic 
Initiative  faction  became  dominant  within  the  DC,  and  Fanfani  was 
elected  secretary  general  of  the  party.  He  failed  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment.  however,  and  the  DC  was  forced  to  return  to  the  center  co¬ 
alition,  appealing  to  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Liberals,  and  the 
Republicans.  The  days  of  centrist  governments  were  numbered, 
and  the  last  examples  of  social  reformists  to  emerge  were  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  pensions  to  peasant  farmers  and  the  development  of  the 
V  anoni  Flan  in  1955.  The  Vanoni  Flan,  a  ten-vear  plan  (1954-63) 
for  the  development  of  employment  and  income,  envisioned  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program,  coordinated  through  a  planning  agency,  to  extend 
economic  development  to  the  more  backward  areas  and  to  reduce 
unemployment.  The  growing  rightward  swing  in  parliament  and  in 
the  business  community  killed  the  planning  provisions,  reducing 
the  plan  to  a  series  of  forecasts  rather  than  a  policy  program.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  projections  were  surpassed  bv  actual  growth  in  the 
last  half  of  the  1950s,  but  regional  disequilibrium  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  continued. 

In  1955  politics  took  a  decided  swing  to  the  right.  After  Fan- 
fani’s  election  as  secretary  general  of  the  DC,  Confindustria  (Con¬ 
federation  of  Industries),  the  major  employers'  association,  which 
had  faithfully  supported  the  DC,  split  with  the  party,  throwing  its 
support  to  the  more  conservative  Liberals,  and  went  on  the  attack 
against  the  Italian  General  Confederation  of  Labor  (Confederazione 
Generate  Italiana  del  Lavoro — CGI  I.),  the  trade  union  associated 
with  the  FCI.  Once  again  Ambassador  Luce  intervened,  convincing 
the  Fentagon  to  withdraw  contracts  with  enterprises  whose  workers 
elected  CGIL  representatives  to  their  in-house  management  com¬ 
mittees.  The  workers,  fearful  of  losing  their  jobs,  turned  away  from 
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the  CGIL — in  some  cases  on  the  advice  of  the  CGIL  itself — seri¬ 
ously  undercutting  its  position  within  labor.  The  real  loser,  howev¬ 
er,  was  the  entire  labor  movement,  which  suffered  a  severe  blow 
from  which  it  took  years  to  recover. 

At  the  same  time,  the  church  became  more  aggressive,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Alfredo  Cardinal  Ottaviani.  It  pressed  for  increased 
censorship,  citing  Article  21  of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits 
publications  and  entertainments  “contrary  to  good  morals.”  In 
practice,  however,  censorship  was  more  rigorously  pursued  against 
social  and  political  criticism  than  against  prurient  materials.  In  vio¬ 
lation  of  Article  8,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  religion,  Protes¬ 
tant  evangelical  denominations,  especially  the  Church  of  Christ, 
were  harassed  under  provisions  of  the  1931  fascist  law  on  public 
security,  which  was  still  in  effect.  The  government  enforced  an¬ 
other  fascist  law — in  violation  of  the  Constitution — which  prohibit¬ 
ed  changing  one's  residence  without  the  prior  guarantee  of  a  job  in 
the  new  area,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  stem  the  flow  of  migra¬ 
tion  from  country  to  city.  Many  citizens,  considered  illegal  resi¬ 
dents,  were  thus  prohibited  from  voting  and  receiving  social  securi¬ 
ty  benefits.  Although  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional,  it  was 
not  revoked  until  1961. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rightward  swing,  the  left  was  going 
through  a  transition  of  its  own.  By  the  early  1950s  at  least  two 
identifiable  currents  existed  within  the  PSI.  One  faction  called  for 
more  independence  of  action,  contending  that  staying  out  of  the 
governing  coalition  condemned  them  to  impotence.  The  other  fac¬ 
tion  favored  continued  ties  with  the  PCI  and  was  particularly 
strong  among  the  Socialists  in  the  CGIL,  who  worked  closelv  with 
the  dominant  communist  leadership  of  the  labor  federation. 

In  the  1951  and  1952  local  elections  and  the  1953  parlia¬ 
mentary  election,  the  Socialists  had  run  independent  tickets.  In 
1953  for  the  first  time  Nenni,  head  of  the  PSI,  suggested  to  the 
DC  that  his  party  was  available  for  an  “opening  to  the  left,”  mark¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  a  split  from  the  Communists.  Further  empha¬ 
sizing  its  deradicalization,  the  PSI  ended  its  opposition  to  Italian 
membership  in  NATO  in  1955,  provided  that  it  was  defensive  in 
nature  and  that  its  focus  shifted  from  military  to  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  cooperation. 

The  PSI  remained  on  the  margin,  however,  although  the  pres¬ 
idential  election  of  1955  provided  the  opportunity  to  reinsert  the 
PSI  into  mainstream  politics.  When  President  Luigi  Einaudi’s  term 
of  office  expired,  the  DC  was  unable  to  agree  on  a  unified  candi¬ 
date,  the  leadership  proposing  a  conservative  candidate  while  a 
small  left-wing  current  proposed  Giovanni  Gronchi,  president  of 
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the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Gronchi  was  known  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  idea  of  collaboration  between  the  DC  and  the  PS1,  and  Nenni 
threw  his  support  to  him.  Thanks  to  Nenni’s  skillful  maneuvering 
among  the  parties,  Gronchi  was  overwhelmingly  elected.  During  his 
seven-year  term,  Gronchi  developed  a  more  activist  role  for  the 
president,  signaled  by  the  inaugural  speech  in  which  he  con¬ 
demned  the  social  order  that  left  large  sections  of  the  population 
estranged  from  it  and  defined  the  goal  of  government  policy  to  be 
“the  reconciliation  of  the  people  with  the  state." 

In  1956  Nikita  Khrushchev,  head  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU),  delivered  a  secret  speech  to  the  Twenti¬ 
eth  Congress  of  the  CPSU  in  which  he  detailed  the  abuses  of 
power  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  Stalin.  The  speech,  which 
sent  shock  waves  throughout  the  international  communist  move¬ 
ment,  forced  the  PS1  to  reassess  its  relationship  with  the  PCI. 
Within  a  few  months  of  the  speech,  Nenni  declared  that  the  defects 
revealed  by  Khrushchev  were  not  the  results  of  the  errors  of  one 
man  but  were  the  result  of  the  degeneration  of  the  entire  Soviet 
political  and  legal  system.  Thus  the  PSI  ended  35  years  of  psycho¬ 
logical  subordination  to  the  PCI  and  the  Soviet  Union,  ami  the 
forces  advocating  an  independent  course  were  greatly  strengthened. 
At  its  February  1957  party  congress,  the  PSI  affirmed  Nenni's 
analvsis  and  formally  acknowledged  its  deradioalization.  accepting 
the  practices  of  parliamentary  democracy,  including  the  multiplicity 
of  parties  and  free  elections,  not  only  as  means  to  social  justice  but 
as  ends  in  themselves.  The  apparent  transformation  was  not  readily 
acknowledged  by  the  parties  of  the  center  and  the  right,  however, 
which  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  elected  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
gress  came  from  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  party,  which  refused 
to  accept  Nenni’s  pronouncements  and  in  fact  his  leadership. 

The  PCI  meanwhile  was  equally  traumatized  by  the  1956 
speech,  but  Togliatti  parlayed  it  into  a  mandate  for  a  new  direc¬ 
tion,  seizing  on  Khrushchev's  assertion  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
“Italian  path  to  socialism"  as  an  endorsement  of  the  actual  policy 
of  the  Italian  Communists,  who  were  claiming  their  own  “Italian 
way  to  Socialism."  In  fact,  the  PCI  had  historically  followed  the 
dictates  of  the  CPSU  only  on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  for  the 
most  part  determining  their  own  strategy  and  tactics  for  domestic 
politics,  and  had  even  defied  Stalin  himself  by  refusing  to  impose 
an  ideological  test  on  members.  Togliatti  declared  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  no  longer  the  “guiding  state"  for  the  world  communist 
movement  and  insisted  the  “polycentrism"  existed  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  allowing  each  party  the  freedom  to  formulate  its  own  poli¬ 
cies.  Administrative  elections  held  that  summer  confirmed  that 
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Togliatti  had  done  well  in  controlling  the  damage,  as  the  PCI  lost 
some  support  in  the  major  northern  cities  but  continued  its  steady 
growth  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  south  and  the  is¬ 
lands. 

A  more  devastating  blow,  however,  was  the  Soviet  invasion  to 
suppress  the  Hungarian  revolt  in  October,  which  led  to  increasing 
unrest  within  the  PCI  itself.  The  party  lost  about  300,000  mem¬ 
bers.  including  some  of  its  political  and  intellectual  leaders.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  its  recruitment  among  the  vouth,  formerly  a  major  source  of 
growth,  fell  precipitously. 


The  Right  Recedes 

The  vear  1038  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  period  that  had  dominated  Italian  politics  for  five  years.  Iron¬ 
ically,  it  occurred  just  after  the  MSI  was  accepted  as  part  of  the 
DC  government's  tactical  support  in  parliament.  An  important 
reason  for  the  turnaround  was  a  newfound  aggressiveness  on  the 
part  of  church  conservatives,  which  reopened  the  issue  of  church- 
state  relations.  The  bishop  of  Prato  publicly  denounced  a  young 
couple  in  his  diocese  as  “public  concubines"  for  having  been  mar¬ 
ried  in  a  civil,  rather  than  a  religious,  ceremonv.  The  couple  sued 
the  bishop  for  slander  and  defamation.  In  a  surprise  move,  the 
court  in  Florence  accepted  jurisdiction  over  the  suit,  the  first  in¬ 
stance  since  1929  of  a  bishop's  being  tried  in  an  Italian  court.  The 
bishop  was  found  guilty,  and  in  retaliation  Pope  Pius  XII  an¬ 
nounced  the  excommunication  of  all  those  responsible  for  the  trial 
and  the  sentencing. 

Just  two  months  later,  in  May  1958,  a  number  of  bishops 
pressed  the  point,  publishing  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  Italian 
Bishops’  Conference  calling  on  all  Catholics  to  "vote  united"  for 
the  Christian  Democrats.  The  letter  was  posted  on  church  doors 
and  read  at  masses  all  over  Italy.  It  was  the  first  time  such  open 
and  public  election  instructions  had  been  given.  Moreover,  it  nar¬ 
rowed  the  parties  “acceptable”  to  the  church  to  one.  the  DC.  im¬ 
plying  church  sanctions  against  any  Catholirs  who  voted  for  anv 
other  party.  The  intention  apparently  was  to  discourage  Catholics 
from  voting  for  the  MSI  or  the  monarchists,  but  in  the  process  it 
condemned  the  more  moderate  parties  as  well.  The  concerned  par¬ 
ties  furiously  criticized  the  church's  action,  noting  that  the  electoral 
endorsement  was  a  violation  of  the  concordat,  but  the  DC  refused 
to  censure  the  church.  Thereafter  the  church  commonly  issued  rec- 
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ommendations  for  each  election,  although  after  a  time  they  were 
generally  ignored. 

The  election  of  1958  showed  a  sharp  decline  in  the  support  of 
the  extreme  right,  precipitated  not  only  by  the  church’s  admoni¬ 
tions  but  also  bv  the  sociological  changes  that  had  taken  place  over 
the  last  five  years  in  the  right’s  stronghold,  the  south,  as  a  result 
of  economic  development.  Although  the  other  parties  experienced 
only  small  changes  in  their  tallies,  the  shifts  were  significant,  indi¬ 
cating  a  general  drift  to  the  moderate  left.  The  Christian  Democrats 
were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  collapse  of  the  extreme  right; 
while  the  PCI  maintained  its  votes,  despite  the  recent  shocks,  both 
the  Socialists  and  the  Social  Democrats  gained.  Even  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  as  a  result  of  preferential  voting  on  the  parties’  lists,  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  parties  shifted.  The  left-wing  Chrvtian 
Democrats  and  Socialists  favoring  self-reliance  were  clearly  ascend¬ 
ant.  indicating  growing  public  disapproval  of  the  church’s  political 
offensive.  The  1958  elections  gave  the  first  glimmer  of  an  alterna¬ 
tive  strategy  to  the  political  stalemate  that  had  gripped  the  system 
for  five  vears. 


The  Opening  to  the  Left 

1’he  first  tentative  move  toward  an  accommodation  with  the 
left  was  Fanfani’s  government  in  late  1958  and  early  1959.  Fan- 
fani  attempted  to  create  a  leftward-leaning  government,  joining 
Christian  Democrats  and  Social  Democrats.  At  the  same  time  he 
tried  to  establish  a  strong  sociopolitical  organizational  base  for  the 
DC.  independent  of  church  associations,  such  as  Catholic  Action, 
and  for  the  first  time  speaking  of  party  discipline.  His  activities 
provoked  strong  opposition  from  those  within  the  party,  whose  own 
political  careers  were  predicated  on  the  loose  style  of  the  party's 
internal  structure  and  the  manifold  opportunities  it  presented  for 
personal  advancement.  By  January  1959  the  government  had  lost 
its  parliamentary  majority,  and  Fanfani  resigned,  not  only  as  prime 
minister  but  also  as  secretary  general  of  the  DC,  bitterly  criticizing 
the  right  wing  of  the  party  for  betraying  him.  The  next  ittempt  to 
include  the  left  would  not  happen  for  another  three  years. 

Fanfani's  departure  from  the  leadership  of  the  DC  and  the 
creation  of  a  caretaker  government  that  leaned  on  the  support  of 
the  right  halted  the  leftward  evolution  of  the  party.  The  new  leader 
of  the  DC.  Aldo  Morn,  reversed  Fanfani's  efforts  to  create  a  uni¬ 
fied  and  disciplined  party  machine,  preferring  to  give  full  freedom 
to  the  factions,  or  "currents.''  and  acting  as  a  mediator  among 
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them.  As  a  result,  over  the  next  few  years,  these  faetions  developed 
into  virtual  parties  within  the  party,  with  separate  organizations, 
press  services  publications,  and  finances.  One  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  groupings  was  a  loose  coalition  of  moderates  formed  in  1959, 
led  by  Moro  himself  and  the  deputy  secretary,  Mariano  Rumor. 
The  group  became  known  as  the  Dorotei  (after  the  locale  of  its 
original  meeting,  the  Convent  of  Saint  Dorothy)  and  eventually  as 
the  Moro-Dorotei,  as  the  party  secretary  developed  a  personal  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  support  of  this  group  rapidly  became  crucial  for  all 
future  governments. 

Antonio  Segni  formed  a  minority  caretaker  government  with 
center-right  support  in  the  spring  of  1959,  which  lasted  for  about  a 
year  and  provided  a  breathing  spell  for  the  political  system.  Just  as 
domestic  tensions  abated,  violence  broke  out  in  the  South  Tyrol. 
The  South  Tyrol  People's  Party,  representing  the  German-speaking 
majority,  pressed  for  changes  in  the  1946  boundary  settlement,  de¬ 
manding  the  creation  of  a  separate  autonomous  region  for  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Bolzano-Bozen.  Their  hidden  agenda  was  the  eventual  se- 
cession  of  the  province  and  its  return  to  Austria.  Terrorist  acts  in¬ 
creased.  and  Austria  took  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations  (UN), 
charging  that  Italy  pursued  a  deliberate  policy  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  discrimination  against  the  majority  population  in  the  area. 
The  UN  decided  in  favor  of  Italy,  but  the  issue  dragged  on.  sour¬ 
ing  Italian-Austrian  relations  while  terrorism  increased. 


The  Center-Left 

The  electoral  fortunes  of  the  DC  continually  deteriorated.  Its 
parliamentary  weakness  forced  it  into  an  ever  closer  coalition  with 
the  upper-class  Uiberals  and  monarchists,  and  the  neo-fascist  MSI. 
Meanwhile,  electoral  results  in  local  elections  revealed  a  distinct 
leftward  tilt  among  the  mass  electorate.  The  era  of  right-wing  gov¬ 
ernments  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Moro  signaled  a  change  in 
Christian  Democratic  strategy  by  announcing  at  the  party  congress 
in  1959  that  the  DC  was  a  “popular  and  anti-Faseist  party."  With 
the  rightist  option  apparently  closed  and  the  centrist  parties,  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  the  Republicans  reluctant  to  return  to  the 
old  centrist  formula,  the  center-left  alternative  appeared  to  be,  in 
Moro’s  words,  “an  historical  inevitability." 

Inevitable  or  not,  the  right  fought  bitterly  to  prevent  the  open¬ 
ing  to  the  left,  summoning  up  all  its  resources  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  hold  back  the  shift,  creating  a  cabinet  crisis  that  lasted  for 
months.  It  succeeded  in  the  short  run.  producing  a  coalition  gov- 
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eminent  headed  by  Ferdinando  Tambroni,  which  for  the  first  time 
gave  cabinet  positions  to  monarchists  and  neo-Faseists.  The  govern¬ 
ment  fell  within  weeks,  and  negotiations  reopened.  At  this  point 
the  Vatican  intervened  publicly — it  had  been  active  behind  the 
scenes  throughout  the  crisis — publishing  an  article  in  L'Osservatore 
romano ,  its  authoritative  newspaper,  declaring  that  the  church  had 
the  right,  indeed  the  obligation,  to  dictate  the^  choice  of  political 
alliances  to  Catholic  politicians.  In  the  church's  view,  the  Socialists 
were  not  morally  accceptable,  unlike  the  neo-Faseists.  who  were 
not  onlv  good  Catholics  but  also  heirs  of  the  partv  of  reconciliation 
between  the  church  and  the  Italian  state. 

The  crisis  quicklv  escalated  with  the  creation  of  another  Tam¬ 
broni  government,  again  dependent  on  MSI  support.  In  June  1960. 
the  fourth  month  into  the  crisis,  the  neo-Fascists  decided  to  flex 
their  newly  acquired  muscles,  calling  a  national  convention  in 
Genoa,  a  center  of  the  wartime  resistance  movement.  Riots  broke 
out  between  neo-Fascists  and  antifascists,  and  the  PCI,  caught  flat- 
footed  by  events,  quickly  recovered,  hoping  to  escape  from  its  iso¬ 
lation  by  rekindling  the  wartime  unity  of  the  antifascist  movement. 
A  general  strike  in  Reggio  Emilia  in  the  "red  belt,"  the  Commu¬ 
nist  stronghold,  resulted  in  violence  and  a  number  of  deaths. 
Within  a  month  the  whole  country  was  convulsed  in  sporadic  out¬ 
breaks  of  violence,  enflamed  by  the  heavv-handed  tactics  of  the 
police.  Tambroni  himself,  his  government  now  seriously  menaced, 
stooped  to  some  very  low  tactics,  threatening  to  release  compromis¬ 
ing  materials  from  his  personal  dossiers  on  some  of  his  own  cabi¬ 
net  members.  The  experiment  with  the  right  was  a  spectacular  fail¬ 
ure  and  helped  to  convince  the  hesitant  that  an  opening  to  the  left 
was  unavoidable. 

For  two  more  years  negotiations  proceeded  between  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats  and  the  Socialists.  The  first  crack  in  the  system  oc¬ 
curred  in  city  governments.  The  first  center-left  government  was 
created  in  1961  in  Milan,  followed  shortly  bv  Genoa  and  Florence: 
bv  the  end  of  the  spring  over  40  such  local  governments  had  been 
formed  in  northern  and  central  Italy.  The  weakening  of  the  right 
continued,  for  once  hastened  bv  internal  developments  in  the 
church.  Pope  John  XXIII  had  succeeded  Pope  Pius  XII  in  1958. 
and  by  1960  he  was  ready  to  break  tradition  and  propose  a  pro¬ 
gressive  agenda  that  included  the  inclusion  of  the  Socialists  into 
the  government.  His  first  major  encyclical.  Mater  et  magister.  pub¬ 
lished  in  1961,  endorsed  a  renewed  social  Catholicism,  rejected  an 
uncontrolled  free  market,  endorsed  a  mixed  economy,  and  called 
for  social  justice,  economic  development,  and  the  effective  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  masses.  I  bis  encyclical  marked  the  begin- 
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ning  of  an  era  of  dramatic  change  in  the  church  and  was  generally 
assumed  to  be  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  Moro's  and  Fanfani's 
policies. 

Finally,  after  intense  preparation,  the  1961  national  congress 
of  the  DC  approved  a  resolution  authorizing  the  party  to  form  a 
center-left  government  with  the  support,  but  not  the  direct  partici¬ 
pation,  of  the  PSI.  Fanfani  constructed  a  coalition  of  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  Republicans,  and  Socialists.  The  new  government  caused  an 
unprecedented  uproar  in  the  press  and  in  the  business  communitv. 
but  the  coalition  held.  An  early  source  of  tension  in  the  coalition 
was  the  election  of  a  conservative.  Segni,  to  the  [(residency  to  re¬ 
place  Gronchi. 

The  new  coalition  was  still  fragile,  and  the  parties  were  warv 
of  each  other.  The  major  issues  facing  the  government — national¬ 
ization  of  the  electrical-power  industry,  establishment  of  regional 
governments,  land  reform,  economic  planning,  and  educational 
reform — emphasized  the  ideological  divergences  both  between  the 
Socialists  and  the  Christian  Democrats  and  within  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  making  the  first  year  of  the  coalition  rocky. 

In  the  elections  of  April  1963  the  DC  and  the  PSI  came 
under  intense  fire  from  the  right  and  the  left,  respectively,  for  al¬ 
leged  betrayal  and  subversion.  Pope  John  XXIII  again  intervened 
to  moderate  the  forces  of  the  right  by  receiving  Soviet  premier 
Khrushchev  in  a  private  audience  and,  just  two  weeks  before  the 
election,  publishing  his  second  major  encyclical.  Parent  in  terris. 
addressed  not  just  to  Catholics  but  to  "all  people  of  good  will."  It 
emphasized  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  sanctioned 
the  collaboration  between  men  of  different  ideologies  for  the 
achievement  of  peace  and  social  justice.  The  two  events  were 
shocking  to  many  on  the  right,  since  they  appeared  to  granl  moral 
respectability  to  Marxists  and  to  give  papal  approval  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  center-left  experiment. 

The  election  results  showed  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  the 
political  environment.  The  biggest  gainers  were  the  Communists, 
who  polled  over  one-quarter  of  the  votes,  up  bv  almost  3  percent 
from  the  1958  election;  on  the  other  side,  the  Liberals  doubled 
their  vote,  although  they  still  received  only  7  percent.  Lite  Social 
Democrats  grew  slightly,  while  the  Socialists  remained  essentially 
stable.  The  big  losers  were  the  monarchists,  dropping  bv  almost 
three-quarters  from  their  previous  support  to  only  1.7  percent  of 
the  vote.  The  Christian  Democrats  also  registered  substantial  losses 
on  both  the  right  and  the  left,  falling  to  just  over  38  percent  of  the 
vote,  down  from  42.5  percent.  The  growth  of  the  PCI.  largely  at 
the  expense  of  the  Christian  Democrats,  caused  grave  consternation 
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within  t he  DC.  most  critics  blaming  the  pope  and  Fanfani  for  a 
disastrous  opening  to  the  left.  Moro,  however,  analyzed  the  election 
as  a  manifestation  of  a  long-term  leftward  drift  of  the  electorate 
because  of  a  massive  social  transition  occasioned  bv  the  "Italian 
economic  miracle”  of  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  (see  Postwar  de¬ 
velopment.  eh.  3). 

The  situation  required  some  shaking  out  as  the  parties  and 
factions  groped  for  a  workable  and  mutually  acceptable  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  extreme  wings  of  the  DC  and  the  PSI  still  entertained 
thoughts  of  stopping  the  alliance,  and  the  hold  of  the  autonomists 
on  the  PSI  for  a  time  looked  very  precarious.  The  final  step  was 
taken,  however,  in  October  1963  when  the  PSI  congress  voted  to 
participate  directly  in  the  government  for  the  first  time  since  1947. 
Moro  pulled  together  a  four-party  coalition,  and  in  December  a 
new  government  with  Moro  as  prime  minister  and  Nenni  as  deputy 
prime  minister  yeas  sworn  in.  Nenni  announced  a  five-year  program 
to  go  into  effect  in  June  1964  that  called  for  the  establishment  oi 
regional  governments  and  educational  and  land  reforms.  However, 
economic  issues  dominated  and  stalemated  parliamentary  politics 
from  1964  to  1965.  as  Italy  experienced  negative  growth  for  the 
first  time  since  World  Wrar  II.  The  only  major  piece  of  legislation 
accomplished  bv  the  government  was  land  reform,  which  gradually 
phased  out  sharecropping. 

About  20  percent  of  the  parliamentary  representation,  howev¬ 
er,  refused  to  play  along  and  voted  against  the  government  in  its 
vote  of  confidence.  Ultimately,  they  broke  away,  forming  a  third 
socialist  party  in  January  1964.  Thev  took  the  name  used  by  the 
Socialists  during  World  Wfar  II,  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  of  Prole¬ 
tarian  Unity  (Partito  Soeialista  Italiano  di  Unita  Proletaria — 
PSI  U  P).  The  20-percent  loss  seemed  to  hold  true  for  the  party 
rank  and  file  as  well,  but  the  defections  were  even  greater  within 
the  CGI  I,.  where  socialist  presence  in  the  leadership  was  severely 
weakened. 

The  PCI,  meanwhile,  had  become  less  significant  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  system,  despite  its  growing  electoral  strength,  because  of  the 
Socialists'  participation  in  government,  and  the  PCI  leadership  was 
increasingly  anxious  to  end  its  isolation.  Presidential  elections  were 
held  in  1965  to  replace  the  ailing  incumbent,  Segni.  Just  as  the 
previous  election  had  provided  Socialists  with  the  opportunity  to 
end  their  isolation,  so  this  election  helped  to  legitimate  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  Communists.  The  presidential  election  was  chaotic. 
The  two  major  government  parties,  the  PSI  and  the  DC.  were  split 
over  candidates,  the  DC  almost  to  the  point  of  disintegration.  All 
sides  lobbied  with  the  PCI  for  its  votes,  but  it  too  was  divided  and 
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ultimately  threw  its  support  to  the  candidacy  of  Giuseppe  Saragat. 
head  of  the  Social  Democrats,  clinching  his  election.  The  election 
proved  the  centrality  of  the  communist  vote,  but  the  decline  of  the 
DC  and  its  subsequent  forced  reunification  of  the  basis  of  a  shared 
anticommunism — the  only  thing  the  contending  factions  could 
agree  on — dissolved  the  possibility  of  a  direct  PCI-DC  dialogue. 

1  nder  the  pressure  of  economic  problems  and  political  uncer¬ 
tainty.  government  instability  increased,  although  the  coalition  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  A  series  of  governments  between  1964  and 
1966  fell  on  the  issue  of  educational  reform,  a  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  issue  with  Catholics.  The  logic  of  the  center-left  alliance  re¬ 
mained  unimpeachable  but  difficult  to  implement.  A  favorable 
sign,  however,  was  the  indication  that  the  business  community's  in¬ 
transigent  opposition  to  the  center-left  coalition  was  weakening. 
Members  of  the  community,  especially  Gianni  Agnelli,  the  son  of 
the  founder  of  Fiat,  argued  that  business  had  to  reconcile  itself  to 
the  changed  environment  of  a  modern  economy,  including  (  loser 
business-government  cooperation.  The  economy  revived  slightly  in 
1966.  giving  the  coalition  some  breathing  space.  But  tensions 
mounted,  fueled  by  scandals  apparently  involving  certain  members 
of  the  DC  and  disagreements  over  the  Vietnam  Conflict  and  the 
Arab-lsraeli  June  1967  War. 

File  election  of  1968  was  thus  a  bellwether  election.  The  con¬ 
servative  parties  (Liberals,  monarchists,  and  MSI)  all  declined, 
while  the  DC  gained  slightly.  On  the  left,  the  PCI  continued  its 
growth,  polling  almost  27  percent  of  the  vote. 

I'he  DC  was  strengthened  by  the  results,  but  it  had  tailed  to 
stop  the  communist  juggernaut.  The  Socialists,  meanwhile,  were 
left  reeling  !>v  the  election.  Their  inchoate  unitv  was  put  in  ques¬ 
tion.  but  there  was  general  agreement  that  the  basic  cause  ot  the 
loss  was  the  lack  of  concrete  reforms  resulting  from  participation 
in  the  government.  Many  blamed  Morn's  recalcitrance  and  advised 
breaking  with  the  government,  others  pleaded  patience,  noting  that 
Moro’s  commitment  to  change  was  sincere  but  that  he  was  held 
hack  bv  his  more  conservative  electorate.  The  PS1  could  not  -ur- 
vive  the  internal  strains,  splitting  in  July  1969  into  its  constituent 
parties.  'File  socialist  "third  way”  never  succeeded  in  developing  a 
viable  definition  of  itself  and  remained  internally  div  ided  among 
factions  that  were  ideologically  little  different  from  Christian  de¬ 
mocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  communism  on  the  other,  live  break¬ 
up  of  socialism  merely  underscored  the  domination  of  the  two 
giant-. 
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The  Center-Left  under  Siege 

The  1968-70  period  was  a  turning  point.  The  center-left  co¬ 
alition  was  breaking  down  as  a  result  of  the  Socialists'  showing  in 
the  1968  election,  the  coming  to  an  end  of  two  decades  of  econom¬ 
ic  growth,  and  the  increasing  of  foreign  economic  pressures.  In  this 
insecure  atmosphere,  an  explosion  of  student  strikes  broke  out  in 
early  1968.  The  students,  inspired  by  Catholic  and  Marxist  utopi¬ 
anism  and  the  mythology  of  Third  World  revolution,  were  stimulat¬ 
ed  by  the  examples  of  anti-Vietnam  rallies  in  the  United  States 
and,  especially,  the  student  revolts  in  France.  The  universities, 
burdened  with  an  atrophied  curriculum  and  overwhelmed  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  population  that  had  doubled  since  1958,  provided  fertile 
ground  for  agitation.  In  the  beginning  the  student  demands  con¬ 
cerned  educational  reform,  but  soon  the  activists  shifted  their  criti¬ 
cism  away  from  the  universities  to  the  larger  society,  of  which  the 
universities  were  the  reflection.  They  rejected  consumerism  and  the 
“bourgeois  morality"  of  the  family,  and  they  denounced  the  Italian 
state,  calling  for  its  overthrow. 

The  students  split  into  confused  ideological  groups,  some  neo- 
fascist,  others  Marxist  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  they  shared  a 
taste  for  violence.  In  1969  the  unrest  spread  to  dissidents  within 
the  PCI,  who  published  a  new  review.  Manifesto,  which  sounded 
suspiciously  Maoist  but  denied  having  ties  to  China.  The  PCI  ex¬ 
pelled  them,  and  the  group  became  prominent  in  the  radical  extra- 
parliamentary  left. 

In  1968  extremist  students  turned  to  factories  as  part  of  their 
attack  on  all  social  and  political  structures.  Most  workers  were  in¬ 
different  to  the  students'  ideas  but  became  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  rebellion.  “Unitary  rank  and  file  committees"  were  set  up  out¬ 
side  the  official  union  structure  to  press  workers'  demands.  In 
1969  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  labor  contracts  were  sched¬ 
uled,  but  in  the  crisis  atmosphere  the  process  broke  down  into  a 
“hot  autumn"  of  violent  strikes,  work  stoppages,  and  even  plant 
occupations.  The  unions  had  lost  control,  and  their  membership  ig¬ 
nored  their  orders,  prolonging  strikes  and  raising  demands  far 
beyond  the  unions'  proposals. 

The  disturbances  were  the  most  serious  labor  unrest  since  the 
“red  autumn”  of  1920.  The  unions  were  forced  to  back  their  mem¬ 
bers,  and  in  an  attempt  to  regain  control  the  major  organizations — 
the  Communist-dominated  CGIL  and  the  unions  of  the  center-left, 
the  Italian  Confederation  of  Workers'  Trade  Unions  (Confedera- 
zione  Italiana  dei  Sindaeati  dei  Uavoratori — (MSI,),  and  the  Italian 
Union  of  l,abor  (Unione  Italiana  del  l.avorn — UIU) — overcame 
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their  political  and  ideological  differences,  closing  ranks  and  help¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  the  movement  toward  greater  trade  union  unity. 
The  employers  found  themselves  in  an  untenable  situation,  since 
the  one-party  DC  government  of  Rumor,  besieged  on  all  sides,  was 
too  weak  to  quell  the  labor  unrest.  By  the  end  of  1969  the  hot 
autumn  was  spent,  but  the  substantial  wage  concessions  forced  on 
business  contributed  to  the  economic  downturn  in  the  1970s  (see 
Postwar  Development,  ch.  3). 

In  the  midst  of  the  violence  and  fury,  the  future  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  system  itself  seemed  to  be  in  question.  The  Rumor  govern¬ 
ment — the  thirtieth  since  1943 — could  not  survive,  and  once  again 
the  parties  cast  about  for  a  coalition.  Despite  a  feeble  move  to  rein¬ 
state  the  old  centrist  coalition  of  the  1950s,  the  only  feasible  solu¬ 
tion  was  the  reconstitution  of  the  center-left  coalition.  Familiar 
issues  of  the  Socialists’  relation  to  the  PCI  and  the  DCs  relation  to 
the  church  resurfaced.  The  divorce  bill  passed  in  1970  after  the 
Vatican’s  intense  opposition  intensified  the  tensions  and  postponed 
the  resolution  of  the  cabinet  crisis.  Finally  in  April  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed,  after  four  months  of  negotiations,  one  of  the 
longest  cabinet  crises  of  the  postwar  period — only  to  survive  barely 
three  months  (see  Religion,  ch.  2). 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  new 
president.  The  issues  in  the  election  involved  not  only  candidates 
but  also  the  very  nature  of  the  political  system  and  the  role  of  the 
president.  The  parliamentary  system,  mired  in  perpetual  inefficien¬ 
cy  and  unable  to  control  the  wave  of  violence,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  newly  installed  pres¬ 
idential  regime  in  France.  A  number  of  politicians  proposed  a 
regime  change,  but  the  suggestion  was  roundlv  denounced  b\  the 
parties.  However,  the  election  of  the  new  president.  Giovanni 
Leone,  on  the  twenty-third  ballot  seemed  to  lend  credence  to  the 
critics’  arguments.  More  disturbing,  the  DC  and  the  PSI.  the  basis 
for  the  center-left  coalition,  had  fought  each  other  bitterly  through¬ 
out  the  process.  The  survival  of  the  coalition  seemed  in  doubt. 
Three  months  later  Leone  dissolved  parliament  and  called  elec¬ 
tions,  the  first  time  in  postwar  history  that  a  legislature  had  been 
dissolved  before  the  end  of  its  term. 

The  restoration  of  law  and  order  was  the  principal  issue  in  the 
1972  elections,  and  the  voters  rebuffed  the  extraparliamentary  ex¬ 
tremists,  giving  both  the  DC  and  the  PCI  modest  gains  over  their 
1968  votes.  The  PSI  and  the  PSDI  held  their  own,  and  an  extreme 
rightist  alliance  called  the  Italian  Social  Movement-National  Right 
(Movimento  Sociale  Italiano-Destra  Nazionale — MSI-DN)  showed 
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only  limited  gains,  confined  largely  to  the  south.  The  PSIUP,  fail¬ 
ing  to  win  a  single  seat,  dissolved  after  the  election. 

The  election  did  not  produce  any  significant  resolution  of  the 
stalemate,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  divorce  issue  resurfaced  with 
the  proposal  of  a  referendum  to  repeal  the  divorce  law.  The  issue 
caused  significant  dissension  within  the  DC  and  proved  to  be  trau¬ 
matic  for  most  of  the  parties.  Only  the  MSI-DN  joined  the  DC  in 
favoring  the  law’s  repeal;  the  small  Radical  Party  and  the  PSI, 
PSDI,  PL1,  and  PR1  joined  the  PCI  in  supporting  the  law.  In  fact 
most  parties  had  apparently  hoped  to  avoid  a  final  confrontation  on 
the  issue:  the  PCI  because  it  feared  that  the  accompanying  cam¬ 
paign  would  weaken  its  improved  relations  with  the  DC;  the  center- 
left  and  the  center-right  parties  because  of  the  disruptive  effect  the 
campaign  would  have  on  cooperation  with  the  DC  and  on  possible 
future  coalitions;  and  the  DC  because  it  was  not  at  all  sure  the  law 
would  be  defeated.  The  Vatican  pressured  the  DC,  especially  its 
right  wing,  into  the  final  contest.  The  referendum  resulted  in  a  19- 
million  to  13-million  vote  in  favor  of  retaining  the  law,  a  stunning 
defeat  for  both  the  church  and  the  DC,  whose  prestige  was  severely 
weakened  (see  Religion,  eh.  2). 

The  political  situation  was  exacerbated  by  a  worsening  eco¬ 
nomic  recession.  A  series  of  center-left  governments  and  single¬ 
party  DC  governments  seemed  powerless  to  rectify  the  situation, 
and  tension  rose  between  the  DC  and  the  PSI.  The  PSI  finally 
withdrew  its  support  and  brought  down  the  government  in  January 
1976.  The  PSI  refused  to  back  the  subsequent  DC  government, 
and  for  the  second  consecutive  time  a  parliament  was  dissolved 
before  its  term  expired,  and  elections  were  called. 

The  election  of  1976  was  expected  to  continue  the  trend  since 
1975  of  a  steady  decline  in  the  DC  electorate,  and  many  analysts 
expected  that  the  PCI  in  the  government  was  the  major  campaign 
issue.  The  PSI  was  squeezed  on  both  sides:  as  a  member  ol  the 
national  governments  it  had  to  share  the  blame  for  their  failures, 
but  the  conservatism  of  the  DC  prevented  the  social  reforms,  which 
were  the  PSPs  only  hope  of  retrieving  its  electorate;  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  local  level  it  was  in  alliance  with  the  PCI.  which 
reaped  all  the  benefits  of  popular  discontent.  The  PSI  leadership 
embarked  on  the  unenviable  task  of  “reestablishing  their  virginity" 
and  henceforth,  in  order  to  spread  the  blame  to  its  principal  com¬ 
petitor,  it  demanded  that  any  future  government  include  direct  PCI 
participation. 

The  DC  was  still  not  ready  to  accept  partnership  with  the 
PCI,  but  the  idea  gained  currency  that  communist  participation  in 
government  was  a  prerequisite  for  the  resolution  of  Italy's  endless 
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political  malaise.  The  PCI,  for  its  part,  welcomed  the  growing  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  an  expanded  coalition. 


The  Rise  of  the  Communists 

In  the  fall  of  1973  Enrico  Berlinguer,  head  of  the  PCI 
since  1972,  proposed  an  “historic  compromise"  that  would 
entail:  ".  .  .  an  understanding,  a  political  alliance,  between  Commu¬ 
nists,  Socialists,  Christian  Democrats  and  other  anti-Fascist  popular 
forces  both  of  Catholic  origin  and  of  lay  and  democratic  tradition, 
in  order  to  give  the  government  of  the  eountrv  a  wider  basis  of 
consent,  and  the  strength  and  authority  needed  to  overcome  the 
crisis  and  enable  Italy  to  advance."  The  offer  represented  an  im¬ 
portant  doctrinal  statement.  Referring  to  the  "lessons  of  Chile" — 
the  military  overthrow  of  the  democratically  elected  Marxist  gov¬ 
ernment  of  President  Salvador  Allende  in  1973 — Rerlinguer  reject¬ 
ed  the  notion  of  a  coalition  between  only  the  PCI  and  the  PSI, 
known  as  the  "left  alternative." 

Berlinguer's  formulation  was  reminiscent  of  the  period  of 
"three-party  cooperation"  in  1944-47  and  was  in  keeping  with 
periodic  efforts  by  Togliatti  to  forge  a  long-term  cooperation  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  DC.  starting  in  1944.  That  suggestion  had  lain  dor¬ 
mant  for  20  vears  but  was  revived  in  1903  when  Togliatti  pointed¬ 
ly  defined  the  "central  problem"  of  Italy’s  postwar  development  as 
"the  relations  between  the  Catholic  world  and  the  Communist 
world."  I  he  resurrection  of  the  idea  represented  the  recognition  of 
sociological  changes  that  the  "Italian  economic  miracle"  had 
wrought  in  Italy.  Traditional  communist  bases  of  support,  the  land¬ 
less  farmers  and  blue-collar  workers,  were  shrinking  sectors  within 
the  changing  society.  The  PCI  therefore  had  to  appeal  to  the 
middle  class  if  it  wanted  to  maintain  its  size,  never  mind  grow.  Al¬ 
ready  after  World  War  II  Togliatti  had  excluded  small  owners,  arti¬ 
sans.  white-collar  employees,  and  professionals  from  the  ranks  of 
the  class  enemv.  Bv  the  mid-1960s,  as  the  number  of  small  and 
medium-sized  firms  increased,  the  PCI  also  appealed  to  their 
owners  and  managers,  henceforth  limiting  the  enemv  to  the  few 
large  private  monopolists,  who,  thanks  to  the  nationalizations,  were 
becoming  even  fewer.  The  appeal  seemed  to  be  effective,  as  the 
PCI  was  able  to  recruit  members  increasingly  from  the  middle 
class,  while  keeping  its  traditional  electorate,  even  those  who  op¬ 
posed  changes. 

After  the  PSI  joined  the  government  in  1962.  the  PCI's  isola¬ 
tion  deepened,  and  the  party  steadily  increased  its  efforts  to  rein- 
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sert  itself  into  the  governmental  process.  Antonio  Gramsci,  the 
head  of  the  PCI  between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and  a 
victim  of  the  fascist  dictatorship,  emerged  as  the  leading  theorist  of 
the  party  in  the  mid-1960s.  His  concept  of  the  “hegemony  of  the 
working  class,”  which  replaced  the  model  of  the  “dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,"  provided  a  more  sophisticated  analysis  of  power 
relations  in  industrially  advanced  societies  and  offered  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  establishing  a  workers'  state  without  violent  revolution  by 
using  the  existing  institutions  to  create  socialism;  it  became  popu¬ 
lar  inside  the  PCI  but  also  in  the  wide  range  of’Italian  intellectu¬ 
als.  Accordingly,  the  PCI  had  announced  in  1963  that  it  would  tol¬ 
erate  the  existence  of  opposition  parties  dedicated  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  socialist  society  and  accepted  the  possibility  of  an  alterna¬ 
tion  of  power  after  it  came  into  the  government,  hardly  a  ringing 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  democratic  process  but  nonetheless  a 
significant  ideological  modification  in  that  direction.  Just  before  his 
death  in  1964  Togliatti  wrote  the  “Yalta  Memorandum."  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  PCI  leadership  intended  to  seize  power  in  a  step- 
bv-step  process  without  the  previous  destruction  of  the  "bourgeois" 
state. 

Togliatti  was  replaced  by  I.uigi  Congo,  who  shared  Togliatti's 
perspective,  though  he  lacked  his  predecessor's  political  skills  and 
prestige.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  eleventh  party  congress  in 
1966.  he  appealed  to  the  church  for  a  dialogue;  "Just  as  we  are 
against  the  confessional  state,  so  are  we  against  state  atheism.  And 
is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  necessary  to  seek  together  points  of 
agreement  and  of  collaboration  so  that  we  may  succeed  in  building 
together  a  new  society?"  The  following  year  he  described  the 
party's  goals  as: 


a  MH'iali't  -oi  iHn  rich  in  democratic  articulation*.  I,«**«,«l  <*n  a  popular 
*u*.  un  thr  <li mi  ami  active  participation  of  the*  ma**e*.  on  the  laic.  iiomdeo- 
logual  character  of  the  Mate.  \n  oh)e«ii\e.  that  i*.  of  a  *ociali*t  *o«iet\.  de¬ 
centralized.  nonhureaucratic.  in  which  religion*  libertv.  the  freeif  ..  of  culture 
of  *cierice  ami  of  ar  t.  the  freedom  of  information,  of  expre**ion*  ami  circula¬ 
tion  of  idea*.  make  *ociali*m  in  Itah.  with  the  presence  of  a  plural 

»t>  of  partie*  and  *ocial  organization*  committed  to  a  free  and  democrat i<  dia¬ 
lectic  of  differing  powition*.  *oniethmg  i|tial:tati'e|\  different  from  the  evperi 
erne*  hitherto  known  and  full'  corre*|*ondmg  to  the  tradition*  and  the  will  of 
our  people. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  therefore,  the  (Communists  had  effectively 
eschewed  revolution  and  were  committed  to  the  strategy  of  coining 
to  power  through  democratic  means,  but  they  were  openlv  divided 
on  tactical  questions.  The  normally  highly  disciplined  party  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  internal  debate  between  two  groups.  One  group, 
headed  liv  Giorgio  Amedola.  urged  the  creation  of  a  united  party 
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of  the  working  class  to  be  "neither  Leninist  nor  Social  Democrat¬ 
ic.”  The  other,  led  by  Pietro  Ingrao,  advocated  a  direct  Commu¬ 
nist-Catholic  dialogue,  ignoring  the  Socialists  altogether. 

Lears  persisted,  however,  about  the  PCI's  autonomv  from  the 
Soviet  Lnion,  its  commitment  to  democracy  and  private  pmpertv. 
and  its  tolerance  of  religion.  However,  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968  provoked  an  immediate  denunciation  from 
the  PCI  and  an  open  break  with  the  CPSL'.  producing  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  party's  credibility  with  the  electorate.  Lquallv  im¬ 
portant.  however,  the  invasion  shocked  the  PCI  leadership,  result¬ 
ing  in  their  reevaluation  of  the  international  situation.  In  a  highly 
influential  article  published  before  the  1976  election.  Berlinguer 
revealed  that  the  PCI  leadership  had  learned  to  see  NATO  as  a 
useful  shield  behind  which  Italy  could  construct  socialism  in  free¬ 
dom.  After  1968.  therefore,  the  PCI  moderated  those  foreign 
policy  stands,  especially  on  NATO,  that  were  incompatible  with  a 
DC  coalition  and  henceforth  defined  its  specific  mission  as  trans¬ 
forming  Italy  into  a  socialist  state  under  the  conditions  of  terminat¬ 
ing  both  power  blocs  and  of  pursuing  an  independent  and  e-sen- 
tially  nonaligned  role  for  Italy  and  Western  L.nmpc. 

The  shift  graduallv  filtered  down  through  the  electorate.  Poll- 
in  1970  showed  that  roughlv  4.7  percent  of  Italian  voters  consid¬ 
ered  the  PCI  a  "serious  threat"  to  Italian  freedom  and  believed 
that  agreement  with  the  Communists  was  "impossible.  "  Bv  107  1 
that  figure  had  dropped  to  27  percent.  In  1977  the  PCI  made  its 
position  even  clearer,  signing  pacts  with  Santiago  Carrillo  of  the 
Spanish  Communist  Partv  and  Ceorge  Marchais  of  the  french 
Communist  Partv.  in  which  all  three  pledged  to  abide  bv  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  democratic  pluralism,  marking  the  formal  constitution  ot 
"Luroeommunism. 

The  PCI  appeared  to  be  well  placed  to  make  substantial  gam¬ 
in  the  upcoming  polls.  The  1976  election  wa«  held  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  increasing  violence  from  the  extreme  left  and  extreme 
right,  continuing  economic  problems  stemming  from  the  huge  n-e 
in  world  oil  prices  since  1977.  and  the  lingering  issue  of  -caudal- 
involving  DC  and  PSI  officials.  With  the  PCI  expected  to  make 
substantial  gains,  the  l  nited  States.  Britain.  F  rance,  and  V\  e-t  t.er- 
main  issued  statements  expressing  their  concern  at  the  pro-pe.  t  ot 
communist  participation  in  a  postelection  cabinet. 

The  results  indeed  showed  an  impressive  gain  in  I’t  I 
-trength.  more  than  7  percent  over  its  1972  vote,  but  with  74.1 
percent  still  not  enough  to  take  over  the  top  spot.  The  DC.  -iirpri— 
inglv.  retained  that  honor,  regaining  its  1972  percentage  with  78.7 
percent.  Thus  both  parties  won.  at  the  expense  of  the  -mailer  par- 
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ties.  the  gap  in  parliamentary  seats  narrowing  from  87  to  only  86. 
The  left  as  a  whole — the  PCI,  the  PSI.  ami  the  Radical  Party — 
made  the  most  dramatic  increases,  however,  growing  to  46.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote,  its  highest  mark  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  hut 
short  of  a  majority. 

Once  again  the  election,  the  first  since  the  voting  age  was  low¬ 
ered  to  18  from  21  in  1975.  had  produced  a  stalemate.  The  DC 
had  run  a  campaign  based  on  anticommunism  and  refused  to  ally 
with  the  PCI.  The  only  other  numerical  possibility  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  coalition  was  a  return  to  a  DC- PS  I  formula,  but  the  PSI  had 
again  lost  badly  in  the  election,  dropping  down  to  9.6  percent  of 
the  \ote.  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  clear  repudiation  by  the  voters, 
faced  with  an  untenable  situation — many  analysts  predicted  that 
Italy  would  henceforth  be  ungovernable — the  DC  offered  the  PCI  a 
compromise  of  its  own:  it  was  politically  impossible  for  the  DC  to 
accept  the  direct  participation  of  the  Communists,  but  it  would 
accept  their  tacit  support  in  parliament  for  a  limited  reform  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  agreed  upon  later.  The  DC  and  the  PCI  split  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  DC  providing  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  the  PCI  getting  the  presidency  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  In  return,  for  the  first  time  since  1947.  the  PCI 
abstained  instead  of  voting  against  the  DC  government,  headed  b\ 
Ciulio  Andreotti.  in  its  confidence  vote. 

The  situation  remained  stable  until  1978.  when  Rerlinguer.  to 
no  one's  surprise,  demanded  that  he  be  included  in  the  cabinet. 
I  lie  suggestion  was  greeted  with  general  horror,  from  both  the  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  the  extreme  left.  The  administration  of  President 
Jimmy  Carter  issued  a  declaration  advising  against  allowing  the 
Communists  to  take  part  in  the  government  and  further  expressing 
hope  that  the  PCI  vote  would  decline  in  the  next  election.  Rerlin¬ 
guer  retreated  within  weeks,  hinting  that  his  participation  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Moro  worked  out  another  arrangement  that 
permitted  communist  participation  in  the  parliamentary  majority, 
for  the  first  time  since  1947.  but  he  still  denied  them  a  cabinet 

position. 

I  he  vote  of  confidence  for  a  new  Andreotti  government  wa~ 
scheduled  for  March  16,  1978.  On  his  way  to  the  vote.  Moro  was 
kidnapped  hv  the  Red  Brigades,  the  largest  leftist  terrorist  group. 
I  he  PCI  move  toward  participation  in  the  government  had  infuriat¬ 
ed  the  extreme  left,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the 
political  system.  Alter  the  PCI's  betrayal,  only  terrorism  could 
bring  on  the  revolution,  and  the  Red  Brigades  launched  a  major 
offensive  to  bring  the  political  system  to  its  knees.  Moro  was  held 
hostage  while  hi'  captors  demanded  the  release  of  14  jailed  terror- 
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ist  leaders.  In  an  agonizing  decision  the  political  elite  almost  unani¬ 
mously  rejected  the  demands.  Fifty-four  days  later  Moro's  bodv 
was  found  stuffed  in  the  trunk  of  an  abandoned  automobile  half¬ 
's  ay  between  the  DC  and  the  PCI.  headquarters.  Moro's  murder 
shocked  the  nation  but  helped  to  galvanize  an  antiterrorist  cam¬ 
paign  that  gradually  brought  terrorism  under  control  (see  Political 
Violence,  ch.  5). 

During  the  crisis  normal  political  activity  was  suspended,  but 
when  it  resumed,  a  number  of  issues  that  had  been  postponed  in¬ 
definitely  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  most  wrenching  issue 
was  legislation  legalizing  abortion.  After  1970  laws  dealing  with 
family  affairs  were  reformed.  An  abortion  bill  had  been  proposed 
in  1975,  but  the  DC.  for  which  this  issue  was  poison,  successfully 
stalled  for  three  years.  Finally  in  June  1978  a  liberal  abortion  bill 
was  passed,  once  again  over  the  strenuous  objections  of  the  church 
and  lay  conservatives  (see  Religion,  ch.  2).  In  addition,  two  refer¬ 
enda  were  held:  one  to  repeal  the  Reale  law  extending  police 
powers,  the  other  to  repeal  the  1974  law  on  public  financing  of 
political  parties.  Neither  initiative  passed  (see  Internal  Security,  ch. 
5).  Having  managed  these  disputes,  the  system  was  faced  with  the 
resignation  of  President  Leone,  who  was  accused  of  tax  fraud  and 
suspected  of  involvement  in  the  Lockheed  bribery  scandal.  In  Julv 
Sandro  Pertini,  an  82-vear  old  Socialist,  was  elected  president. 

The  economic  situation  had  eased — indeed,  the  economy  was 
booming — but  certain  fundamental  problems  remained.  In  1978 
the  DC  proposed  the  Pandolfi  Plan — named  for  the  treasury  minis¬ 
ter.  Filippo  Pandolfi — which  proposed  a  three-vear  program 
(1979-81)  to  reduce  inflation,  stabilize  the  lira,  and  modernize  the 
economy.  The  PCI  objected  that  the  Pandolfi  Plan  placed  an  unfair 
burden  on  workers  and  hinted  that  it  was  considering  returning  to 
the  opposition.  The  economic  issues  were  vexatious,  but  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  problem  for  Beriinguer  was  the  growing  disenchantment 
and  unrest  of  the  more  orthodox  elements  within  the  PCI.  Some 
resolution  of  the  PCI's  status  was  necessarv.  He  demanded  direct 
participation  in  the  government  and  at  the  same  time  relaxed  the 
historic  compromise,  reminding  voters  that  the  PCI  was  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  party,  and  muting  criticism  of  the  Soviet  l  nion.  The 
Carter  administration  reiterated  its  warnings  against  communist 
entry  into  the  cabinet.  On  January  31.  1979.  the  PCI  withdrew, 
and  the  informal  grand  coalition  collapsed. 

After  a  three-month  cabinet  crisis,  during  which  a  non-Chris¬ 
tian  Democrat  was  invited  to  form  a  government,  new  elections 
were  called,  again  dissolving  parliament  before  its  expiration.  The 
results  left  the  DC  with  minor  losses,  although  significant  gains 
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had  been  forecast:  the  PSI.  the  PSDI,  and  the  1*1.1  all  gained  mar¬ 
ginally.  The  hig  winner  was  the  Radical  Party,  which  quadrupled 
its  representation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  although  it  still  rep¬ 
resented  on!\  .4.4  percent  of  the  total  vote.  The  big  storv  of  the 
election,  however,  was  a  four-point  drop  in  support  for  the  PCI. 
the  first  decline  for  the  PCI  since  World  War  II.  The  election  was 
a  landmark,  indicating  the  limits  to  communist  growth  and  usher¬ 
ing  in  a  new  stage  in  Italian  politics  (see  The  Major  Parties:  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Prospects,  ch.  4). 


The  literature  in  Knglish  on  Italian  history  is  voluminous  but 
tends  to  be  rather  specialized,  concentrating  on  specific  events  or 
movements.  Nevertheless,  several  excellent  general  histories  are 
available.  Modern  Italy.  1871-1982.  by  Martin  Clark,  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  very  readable  exposition  of  Italian  history,  drawing  to¬ 
gether  both  political  and  socioeconomic  movements.  It  is  particular¬ 
ly  good  on  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  For  the 
period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Norman  Kogan's  A  Political 
History  of  Italy:  The  Postwar  Years  provides  a  succinct  but  careful 
examination  of  a  confusing  period.  A  useful  interpretive  study  d 
the  origins  of  the  Italian  state  is  Raymond  Crew's  article  in  Crises 
of  Political  Development  in  Europe  and  the  l  nited  States.  Italian  cul¬ 
tural  history  is  an  immense  subject,  which  has  produced  an  equally 
immense  literature.  A  helpful  overview  is  provided  by  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  volume.  The  Italians:  History.  Art.  and  the  Genius  of  a  People. 
edited  by  John  Julius  Norwich.  The  articles  place  Italian  cultural 
and  artistic  movements  in  their  historical  context  and  are  greatly 
enhanced  bv  magnificent  full-color  photographs  of  major  works  of 
art. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s  a  major  focus  was  the  evolution 
of  the  Italian  Communist  Party  and  the  creation  of  Kurocommun- 
ism.  One  of  the  most  useful  collections  is  Communism  in  Italy  and 
Trance,  edited  by  Donald  L.  M.  Blackmer  and  Sidney  Farrow. 
Other  useful  sources  for  this  period  include  W'olfgang  Berner's  ar¬ 
ticle  in  The  European  Left:  Italy.  Trance,  and  Spain:  Giacomo  Sani’s 
article  in  Eurocommunism  and  Eurosocialism:  The  Left  Confronts  Mo¬ 
dernity;  and  numerous  articles  in  Problems  of  Communism.  (For  fur¬ 
ther  information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 


Ii  w  \  I'  a  nation  of  remarkable  diversify  and  eontrasfs.  There  are 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  the  northern  plain  and  the  Riviera.  There 
are  people  whose  mother  tongue  is  French  or  (German,  in  addition 
to  those  who  grew  up  with  a  regional  variety  of  Italian  or  one  of 
the  mutually  unintelligible  Italian  dialects.  There  are  a  multiplied 
of  cities,  each  with  its  own  tradition.  Despite  this  diversity  and  fre¬ 
quent  political  and  economic  crises,  observers  continue  to  marvel  at 
Italy's  capacity  for  social  and  cultural  resiliency  and  continuity. 
The  divisive  potential  stemming  from  diversity  is  contained  and 
tempered,  however,  by  such  shared  cultural  patterns  as  an  admira¬ 
tion  for  urban  life  and  an  enduring  lovaltv  to  region  and  to  family. 
These  patterns  have  enabled  the  Italians  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  challenges  of  massive  migration,  secularization,  and  reassess¬ 
ment  of  women's  social  position. 

While  increasing  bonds  between  north  and  south,  massive  mi¬ 
gration  has  also  underlined  the  continuing  disparity  between  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  Italy,  between  continental  and  Mediterranean 
Italy,  and  between  the  most  advanced  industrial  areas  and  the  most 
underdeveloped  areas.  Since  World  War  II  millions  have  moved 
from  south  to  north,  to  other  parts  of  Western  Kurope.  and  from 
rural  areas  to  cities.  As  a  result,  the  mountain  and  southern  areas 
of  Italy  have  become  depopulated,  whereas  coastal  cities  and  plains 
have  grown  overcrowded.  The  misery  among  the  lower  ela«ses  in 
southern  rural  areas  and  cities  has  been  so  great  that  southern  mi¬ 
grants  have  found  the  affluence  and  modern  life  of  the  northern 
industrial  triangle  (Genoa- Turin-Milan)  as  foreign  as  the  cities  and 
factories  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Switzerland,  and 
France. 

Resides  geographical  loyalties,  Italians  are  reassessing  other 
types  of  loyalties.  Since  World  War  II.  as  the  home  of  the  \  atiean 
as  well  as  the  largest  West  Kuropean  Communist  partv.  Italv  has 
had  both  a  ""white  belt."  staunchly  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  "red 
belt.”  strongly  Communist.  As  well  as  nominal  or  indifferent 
Catholics.  Italians  include  practicing  Catholics  who  do  not  find  the 
support  of  laws  of  divorce  and  abortion  or  the  Italian  Communist 
I’artv  irreconcilable  with  Catholic  beliefs  and  rituals.  Given  the  sec¬ 
ular  values  and  consumer  attitudes  promoted  hv  contemporary 
cinema  and  television,  a  new  1984  concordat  between  the  Italian 
government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  recognition  of  the 
trend  toward  secularization. 

Italians'  strong  loyalty  to  their  families,  especially  to  their  do¬ 
mestic  groups,  continues  to  prevail .  The  feminist  movement  and 
changing  patterns  of  education,  jobs,  and  courtship  have  not  revo¬ 
lutionized  women's  position  or  the  types  of  family  bond'.  Family  is 
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'till  important  although  families  may  he  smaller  as  a  result  of 
having  fewer  children  and  fewer  married  children  sharing  living 
quarters  with  both  parents.  More  elderly,  however,  are  surviving  to 
live  longer  lives.  Family  may  he  a  stabilizer  even  as  class  is  re- 
shaped.  for  example,  as  peasants  become  part  of  the  industrial  pro¬ 
letariat.  as  technicians  join  the  middle  class,  and  as  managers  and 
those  in  control  join  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production  in  the 
upper  cla  s>. 

Pertain  concerns  continue  to  be  shared  all  over  Italy.  Self- 
nresentation  is  important,  at  times  extending  into  the  defense  of 
reputation  or  honor.  It  is  related  to  an  admiration  for  urban  sophis¬ 
tication.  although  its  definition  mav  vary  ’oeallv.  Italians  continue 
to  be  ingenious  improvisers  as  seen  in  the  invention  of  wavs  to 
make  a  living  and  of  wa\s  to  cope  with  the  complications  of  Italian 
life.  Italians  often  admire  what  is  called  more  generally  in  the 
south  and  center  of  Italy,  furbizia  (cunning),  or  furberia  in  Sirilv: 
respect  is  given  to  the  shrewd  and  opportunistic  and  to  the  astute 
and  self-serving  who  practice  their  wiles  on  others,  especially  on 
outsiders  and  the  impersonal  state. 

Geography 

Physical  Regions 

Italy  is  bounded  bv  the  Adriatic.  Ionian.  Ligurian,  and  Tyr¬ 
rhenian  seas  on  the  east,  south,  northwest,  and  west,  respectively, 
and  b\  the  Alps  to  the  north  (see  lig.  1).  The  two  largest  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  belong  to  Italy.  Within  ge¬ 
ographic  Italy  are  located  tyyo  sovereign  enclaves:  \  atican  (atv 
(•>.44  square  kilometer),  created  in  l')2<).  and  the  Republic  of  San 
Marino  (61  square  kilometers),  founded  in  A. I).  301:  San  Marino 
) '  an  independent  sovereign  republic  located  near  Rimini.  Plains 
make  up  about  one-quarter  while  mountains  and  bills  compose  the 
remaining  three-quarters  of  Italy's  total  of  .301.278  square  kilome¬ 
ters.  Italy  borders  France.  Switzerland.  Austria,  and  Jugoslavia. 

Borders  with  France  and  Switzerland  were  established  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  follow  the  main  Alpine  watershed.  After 
World  War  I  Italy  convinced  the  victorious  powers  that  its  need  for 
a  militarily  defensible  border  extending  northward  to  the  Brenner 
Pass  justified  incorporating  the  Austrian  South  I'vrol  (the  area 
around  Bolzano),  which  had  a  German-speaking  population:  it  re¬ 
tained  this  area  after  World  War  II.  Austrian  concern  for  the 
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German-speaking  minority  in  the  late  1950s  was  assuaged  by  a 
1969  agreement  between  Italy  and  Austria  on  the  minority's  treat¬ 
ment  (see  Language,  this  ch.). 

Italy’s  border  with  Yugoslavia  was  established  by  the  1947 
Italian  Peaee  Treaty  and  by  later  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  concerning  ownership  of  Trieste  and  surrounding  territo¬ 
ries.  By  the  terms  of  the  1947  treaty,  Italy  ceded  to  Yugoslavia  the 
Adriatic  islands  of  Cherso  and  Lagosta  (called  Cres  and  Lastovo  by 
Yugoslavs),  and  most  of  the  Istrian  Peninsula.  The  free  territory 
(about  780  square  kilometers)  to  be  established  as  a  result  of  that 
treaty  was  never  viable,  and  in  1954  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  negotiat¬ 
ed  an  agreement  so  that  each  would  administer  part  of  that  terri¬ 
tory.  It  was  a  workable  solution,  but  it  was  not  given  formal  status 
until  1975. 

The  major  administrative  and  political  division  in  Italy  is  the 
region.  The  20  regions  vary  greatly  in  size  and  population.  The\ 
were  established  by  the  1948  Constitution,  based  on  traditional  as¬ 
sociations,  only  sometimes  coinciding  with  geographical  divisions. 
The  next  smaller  administrative  division  is  the  province,  each 
named  after  its  major  city  or  town.  The  basic  administrative  unit  is 
the  commune  (see  Local  and  Regional  Government,  ch.  4). 

Italy  can  be  divided  geographically  into  the  continental  region 
in  the  north  and  the  Mediterranean  peninsular  and  insular  regions 
in  the  south  (see  fig.  8).  The  two  subregions  of  the  continental 
region  are  the  Alps  and  the  North  Italian  Plain;  those  of  the  south¬ 
ern  region,  the  Apennines  and  their  coasts;  and  those  of  the  insu¬ 
lar  region,  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Many  cities  are  situ¬ 
ated  strategically  at  the  entrance  to  the  mountains,  on  the  coast  as 
ports,  or  by  the  Po  River  or  one  of  its  tributaries. 

Extending  in  an  arc  for  over  800  kilometers,  the  Alps  consti¬ 
tute  the  northern  boundary  of  Italv.  On  the  west,  higher  and  closer 
together  are  the  Western  (Italian-French)  Alps,  which  stretch  from 
Cadibona  Pass  near  the  Ligurian  Sea  to  Lake  Maggiore:  like  a 
wall,  they  meet  the  plain  practically  without  valleys.  The  widest 
segment  of  the  Alps,  the  Central  (Italian-Swiss)  Alps  run  from 
Lake  Maggiore  to  Adige  Valley  and  Dobbiaco  Pass  at  which  point, 
called  the  Eastern  (Venetian)  Alps,  thev  continue  to  I  stria  at  the 
Yugoslav  border.  The  Central  Alps  have  north-south  vallevs  ending 
in  lakes  (Lugano,  Como.  Maggiore)  where  they  meet  the  piedmont. 
The  Eastern  Alps  broaden  to  become  the  Dolomite.  Carnic,  and 
Julian  Alps  where  there  are  deep  vallevs  (such  as  the  Adige  from 
Verona  to  Bolzano)  or  glacial  lakes  (such  as  Lake  Garda)  (see  fig. 
9). 
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Figure  8.  Geographic  Regions  and  Bodies  of  Water 

I  he  most  famous  peaks  of  the  Alps  and  the  highest  in  ltalv 
include  Monte  Bianco  (4807  meters).  Cervino  (Matterhorn.  4478 
meters).  Monte  Rosa  (4633  meters),  and  Gran  Paradiso  (4061 
meters).  The  most  famous  passes  include  the  Great  and  Little  Saint 
Bernard  passes  and  the  Brenner  Pass.  Administrative  regions  in 
the  Alpine  geographical  region  are  Val  d'Aosta  (also  spelled  Valle 
d'Aosta),  with  its  French  speaking  minority,  Trentino-Alto  Adige 
with  its  German  speaking  minority,  and  parts  of  Liguria.  Friuli- 
Venezia  Giulia,  Veneto,  Lombardia,  and  Piemonte.  Political  and 
linguistic  borders  do  not  coincide  because  passes  have  facilitated 
movement.  The  Alpine  region  is  notable  for  its  hydroelectric  power 
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and  labor  (supplied  mostly  to  the  lowlands),  tourism,  and  trade  and 
communication  links  to  other  parts  of  Kurope  (through  mountain 
passes,  railroads,  tunnels,  pipelines,  and  highways). 


Figure  Topography 


As  the  country’s  most  important  plain,  the  North  Italian  Plain 
contains  15  percent  of  Italy's  territory.  The  North  Italian  Plain  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  In  the  All  >s  and  Apennines  but  to  the 
east  opens  toward  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  western  edge  of  the  plain 
lies  at  (iuneo  and  Turin  and  the  eastern  one  at  the  Istrian  Penin¬ 
sula.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  it  is  piedmont  and  to  the  east  becomes 
the  Venetian  Plain. 

The  plain  is  drained  by  Italy’s  largest  river  system,  the  Po 
River  and  its  tributaries:  the  Po  runs  from  Monte  Vico  east  (»7<> 
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kilometers  toward  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  its  still  expanding  delta  on 
the  coast.  The  Fo  is  well  fed  ail  year,  even  to  the  point  of  flooding 
(see  Natural  Disasters,  this  eh.).  It  is  fed  alternately  hv  its  two  sets 
of  tributaries.  One  set  of  rivers — Dora  Kiparia,  Dora  Baltea. 
Ticino.  Adda.  Oglio.  and  Vtineio — though  shallow  in  the  winter, 
grows  in  spring  and  summer  with  spring  rains  and  glacial  melting: 
the  other  set — the  Tanaro.  Scrivia,  Seechia.  Panaro.  Trebbia.  and 
Taro  Rivers — is  full  in  fall  and  spring  and  becomes  shallow  in 
summer.  Through  the  V  enetian  part  of  the  North  Italian  Plain  run 
the  Adige  and  Piave  Rivers.  Among  all  of  Italy's  natural  waterways 
only  the  lakes  and  the  Po  River  are  navigable.  Although  the  North 
Italian  Plain  has  abundant  rainfall  and  rivers,  water  problems  r>-. 
lating  to  flooding,  irrigation  (through  canals  such  as  the  Cay  our 
Canal),  or  drought  vary  according  to  zone.  Italy's  rivers  have  no 
uniform  drainage  pattern. 

The  majority  of  the  plain  is  flat  except  for  the  hilly  areas  of 
Montferrato  and  Fuganea.  the  Berici  Mountains,  and  some  relief 
near  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  The  plain  is  fertile,  densely  populat¬ 
ed.  and  characterized  by  intensive  agriculture  and  Italy's  most  im¬ 
portant  industrial  areas.  The  provinces  of  Bologna  and  Verona 
have  the  highest  agricultural  incomes  in  Italy,  while  Vlilan.  Italy's 
second  biggest  city,  is  its  leading  commerc  ial,  financial,  and  indus¬ 
trial  center,  and  Turin  is  the  home  of  Fiat.  Important  smaller  cities 
include  Bologna,  situated  by  traditional  routes  to  Florence  and  be¬ 
tween  Piacenza  and  Rimini,  and  Venice-Mestre.  known  for  both 
tourism  and  manufacturing.  Administrative  regions  in  the  plain  in¬ 
clude  Piemonte,  Lombardia,  Veneto,  and  parts  of  Kmilia-Romagna 
and  Friuli-Venezia  Giulia.  The  province  of  Friuli- Venezia  Giulia  is 
inhabited  by  Slovene  and  Ladin  linguistic  minorities;  its  capital  is 
Trieste,  a  port  city  that  is  separated  by  international  boundaries 
from  its  hinterland. 

The  boot-shaped  peninsula  extends  from  northwest  to  south¬ 
east  1.200  kilometers  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  island  of 
Sicily  is  located  at  the  toe  of  the  boot,  separated  from  the  penin¬ 
sula  bv  the  Strait  of  Messina.  The  island  of  Sardinia  lies  farther  to 
the  northwest,  next  to  Corsica,  which  is  part  of  France.  At  the  nar¬ 
rowest  point  of  the  Strait  of  Sicily.  Sicily  is  only  1-Li  kilometers 
from  Tunisia.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  on  the  western  coast,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  Adriatic 
Sea  joins  the  Ionian  Sea  southeast  of  the  sole  of  the  boot  at  the 
Strait  of  Otranto. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Vpennine 
Mountains,  which  start  by  the  Ligurian  Sea  near  Savona,  continue 
to  the  tip  of  Calabria,  and  have  extensions  in  Sicily.  The  Vpen 
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nines  are  lower  than  the  Alps;  the  highest  peak  in  the  Apennines 
is  Monte  Gorno.  at  only  2,914  meters.  Nonetheless,  the  Apennines 
separate  two  important  areas  of  population  and  production — the 
North  Italian  Plain  and  the  western  coast.  Impeding  travel,  they 
have  encouraged  regionalization  within  central  and  southern  Italy 
and  the  establishment  of  cities  (except  for  Florence)  on  the  coasts. 

The  Apennines  at  one  point  stand  close  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  at  others  close  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  and  elsewhere  run  through 
the  center  of  the  peninsula.  The  Apennines  can  be  subdivided  into 
northern,  central,  and  southern  sections,  and  contrasted  to  the 
coasts  on  either  side  of  them.  The  regions  of  the  northern  Apen¬ 
nines.  include  part  of  Liguria.  Toscana,  and  Kmilia-Romagna;  con¬ 
tiguous  with  the  Alps,  the  northern  section  reaches  370  kilometers 
from  the  dividing  point,  the  Gadihona  Pass  (on  the  west  side  of 
Savona)  to  Trabaria  Pass  to  the  east  of  Arezzo,  and  thus  include 
the  mountains  around  the  port  of  Genoa  and  those  separating  the 
cities  of  Bologna  and  Florence.  The  strip  of  coast  along  the  Ligu¬ 
rian  Sea  can  be  included  in  the  northern  Apennines,  but  commer¬ 
cially  and  industrially  Genoa  is  tied  to  the  North  Italian  Plain,  and 
tourisfieally  the  Italian  Riviera  (the  strip  from  Ventimiglia  at  the 
French  border  to  Toscana)  is  tied  to  the  French  Riviera.  Extending 
.320  kilometers,  the  steep  central  Apennines  begin  south  of  the 
Trabaria  Pass  and  join  the  southern  Apennines  at  Benevento  Pass 
by  Naples.  The  central  Apennines  include  peninsular  Italy's  high¬ 
est  peaks,  but  relief  rather  than  height  make  car  and  railway  travel 
difficult  except  through  river  vallevs.  Notable  are  the  fertile,  well- 
populated  basins  of  Rieti  and  L’Aquila  as  opposed  to  depopulated 
pastoral  and  fertile  areas  in  Lmbria  and  Marche.  The  southern  Ap¬ 
ennines  are  lower,  more  varied,  and  barren,  with  massifs  isolated 
by  valleys.  They  are  delimited  by  the  Benevento  Pass  in  the  north 
and  the  Scalone  Pass  in  the  northwest  and  extend  to  the  Strait  of 
Messina.  As  a  result  of  rivers  that  drain  west  to  the  Gulf  of 
Otranto,  east-west  movement  is  facilitated.  The  Bradano  River 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 

The  peninsular  coastal  lowlands  and  hills  form  a  varied 
region.  Most  inclusively,  thev  start  at  the  French  border  in  the 
Riviera  and  are  divided  by  coast.  One  subdivision  used  bv  geog¬ 
raphers  is  the  so-called  Anti-Apennines,  consisting  of  the  middle 
and  lower  Arno  River  basin  (with  Florence.  Livorno,  and  Pisa),  the 
Tuscan  uplands  (hills  and  plateaus),  the  hills  and  crater  lakes  of 
Lazio  (where  Rome  is  located),  and  the  west  coast  and  Tuscan  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  The  cities  of  this  area  are  important — Florence  for  its 
artistic  heritage,  commerce,  and  tourism  more  than  its  crafts  and 
industries;  Rome  as  Italy's  largest  eitv,  the  site  of  the  Holv  See. 
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the  political  capital,  and  a  transportation  nexus:  Livorno  as  a  port 
with  commerce  and  industry.  Another  subdivision  recognized  bv 
some  geographers  is  called  the  sub-Apennines,  which  overlaps  the 
Anti-Apennines  area  because  it  includes  most  of  Toscana,  Umbria, 
and  Lazio,  440  kilometers  from  the  Magra  Valiev  (by  I  .a  Spezia)  to 
the  Pontine  Marshes  near  Rome.  This  area  is  separated  from  the 
Apennines  bv  the  Arno,  Chiana.  and  Tiber  valleys.  Its  diverse  ter¬ 
rain  includes  low  mountains,  coastal  plains,  plateaus,  and  basins. 
This  division  draws  attention  to  the  series  of  basins  from  Pistoia  to 
Cassino  in  the  foothills  in  which  the  cities  of  Perugia,  Siena,  and 
Assisi  were  established:  the  basins  contrast  with  the  discontinuous 
coast,  which  includes  formerly  malarial,  reclaimed  marshland,  such 
as  the  Tuscan  Maremma  and  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Geographers 
sometimes  also  distinguish  the  volcanic  areas  near  Rome  and 
Naples;  the  plateau  where  Rome  is  located  divides  the  Arno  vallev 
from  the  Plain  of  Campania  near  Naples.  These  cities,  Rome  and 
Naples,  are  the  most  important  cities  of  the  coastlands.  Unlike 
Rome,  Naples  has  a  natural  harbor  and  a  fertile  hinterland.  U  ntil 
Ancona,  the  coastal  plain  facing  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  narrow.  The 
broadest  part  of  the  plain  is  in  Puglia  in  the  heel  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Fishing  is  an  important  activity  for  those  who  inhabit 
the  strip  from  Pesaro  to  Termoli.  and  resorts  are  developing  south¬ 
ward  from  Rimini. 

Although  obviously  part  of  the  southern  ami  central  Apen¬ 
nines  and  associated  coasts,  because  of  their  administrative  group¬ 
ing  as  the  Mezzogiorno,  the  south  of  Italy  and  the  islands  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  are  considered  separately.  The  Mezzogiorno  begins 
south  of  a  line  drawn  between  Rome  and  Aseoli,  thus  including 
eight  official  regions:  Campania.  Ahruzzi,  Molise,  Puglia.  Basili¬ 
cata.  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Naples,  the  heel  of  the  boot, 
and  eastern  Sicily  are  the  most  densely  populated  areas,  while 
Naples,  the  port  of  Bari.  Taranto,  and  Brindisi  are  the  most  indus¬ 
trially  developed  areas.  Overall,  however,  the  Mezzogiorno  has 
some  of  the  poorest  and  least  developed  areas  in  Italy  (see  The 
Southern  Problem,  ch.  5). 

The  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean  is  Sicily,  measuring 
25,710  square  kilometers;  Sardinia  is  smaller  with  24.000  square 
kilometers.  Almost  four-fifths  of  triangular  Sicily  is  rugged  and  ir¬ 
regular.  The  Sicilian  Apennines  lie  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  still 
active  volcano  Mount  Ktna  (5,274  meters)  lies  in  the  northeast 
corner.  Although  there  are  small  plains  at  intervals  from  Marsala 
to  Syracuse,  the  largest  plains  are  near  the  towns  of  Catania  on  the 
west  coast  and  Trapani  on  the  northeast  coast.  Long  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  Mediterranean  trade,  Sicily  is  now  known  for  its  fishing 
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and  tourist  spots  as  well  as  for  oil  and  natural  gas  deposit-.  Paler¬ 
mo  continues  to  he  one  of  Italv's  largest  cities  despite  steadv  mi¬ 
gration  from  Sicilv.  The  island's  most  important  river-  are  the 
Simeto  and  the  Salso. 

Like  Sicily,  the  island  of  Sardinia  is  mountainous,  but  it- 
most  salient  feature  is  a  series  of  plateaus  that  run  from  north  to 
south  along  the  eastern  coast.  Fishing,  mining,  and  tourism  have 
recently  provided  alternatives  to  traditional  agriculture,  of  which 
pastoralism  is  the  most  important  sector.  The  island's  principal 
rivers  are  the  Tirso  and  the  Riu  Mannu. 


Climate 

Because  Italv  is  mountainous  and  stretches  1.200  kilometers 
from  central  Europe  almost  to  Africa,  the  climate  is  In  no  means 
uniform.  Sunshine  and  low  humidity  draw  visitors  to  resorts  in  the 
Alps  and  coasts  of  the  Italian  Riviera  and  peninsula.  In  most  of 
Italy  hot  summers  are  relieved  by  sea  or  lake  breezes,  but  farmers 
in  the  Mezzogiorno  must  cope  with  drv.  blisteringlv  hot  summers. 

Climatically.  Italy  can  be  divided  into  continental  Italv.  which 
consists  of  the  Alpine  and  northern  plain  regions,  peninsular  or 
southern  Italy,  and  insular  Italv.  which  includes  the  islands  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  Sicily.  Winter  rather  than  summer  temperatures  and 
rainfall  differentiate  the  continental  climate  from  the  rest  of  Italy, 
and  rainfall  increases  with  altitude. 

Continental  Italy,  exposed  to  polar  air  in  winter  and  warm 
winds  from  the  distant  Atlantic  Ocean  in  summer,  has  a  wide  tem¬ 
perature  range  between  winter  and  summer.  ^  inters  have  fogs  and 
frosts.  In  the  Alps  temperatures  varv  with  the  degree  to  which 
slopes  are  shaded  or  open  to  the  sun.  and  precipitation  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  relief.  Areas  over  1.500  meters  receive  snow,  and  some 
peaks  remain  snow-covered  all  vear.  The  eastern  Alps  tend  to  he 
wetter,  but  as  a  whole,  the  Alpine  region  has  a  maximum  of  rain  in 
summer  as  well  as  heavv  precipitation  in  cooler  months. 

Within  the  continental  region  other  variations  include  the 
warmer  Venetian  coast  and  the  sub-Alpine  lakes,  such  as  \1aggiore. 
Como,  and  Garda,  which  are  especially  favored  climatirallv  because 
they  contain  large  quantities  of  water,  which  moderate  air  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  because  their  shores  are  sheltered  from  the  wind.  As  a 
whole,  the  North  Italian  Plain  is  sheltered  on  three  sides  (except 
the  east)  by  mountains.  Cold  or  cooler  in  winter  than  peninsular 
Italy,  it  receives  little  precipitation  in  winter,  although  humidity  is 
high,  and  below-freezing  temperatures  are  frequent.  Spring  on  the 
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plain  is  warm  anil  wet.  summer  is  hoi  and  humid  with  frequent 
storms.  and  autumn  is  marked  bv  heavy  rains. 

The  narrowness  of  Italv 's  peninsula  and  the  small  size  of  the 
islands  allow  maritime  influences  to  penetrate  the  interior,  warm¬ 
ing  the  autumn  and  making  seasonal  changes  gradual.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  -\lp>  in  the  continental  region  and  the  Apennines  in 
the  peninsular  region  also  modifies  the  weather  of  the  coasts:  the 
Apennines,  for  example,  protect  the  Txrrhenian  coast,  which  is  also 
warmed  hv  the  depth  of  the  sea.  In  winter  the  mountains  define 
cold  areas  between  the  coasts  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abruzzi  peaks, 
which  have  a  long  snow  season  from  November  to  Mav.  The  tvpi- 
eal  Mediterranean  climate  characterized  bv  hot.  drv  summers  and 
moderate  winters  with  good  annual  rainfall  prevails  onlv  in  the 
southern  peninsula  and  the  islands.  The  Adriatic  shores  of  the 
eastern  peninsula,  however,  have  a  drier,  harsher  climate  than  that 
of  the  l.igurian  and  Tyrrhenian  coasts. 

Several  parts  of  Italv  have  severe  seasonal  winds.  Inn  violent 
winds  are  associated  with  a  tall  in  temperature,  clear  skies,  and 
low  humiditv.  On  the  Ligurian  coast  the  winter  wind  from  the 
Al}  >s,  called  the  mistral,  poses  a  real  danger  to  ships,  even  in  har¬ 
bors.  Around  Trieste  and  the  northern  Adriatic  coast,  a  bitterlv 
cold  wind  from  the  Alps,  called  the  bora,  blows  so  fiercely  that 
some  buildings  have  handrails  for  pedestrians  to  grasp.  \  les- 
severe.  drv.  northerlv  wind,  called  the  Tramontana,  affects  the 
Tvrrhenian  sjde  of  the  peninsula.  A  southwesterlv  wind,  the  'ime- 
eo.  blows  from  the  Sahara.  On  the  Tvrrhenian  side  it  is  called  the 
snr/XTusi)  when  it  causes  humid,  stifling  weather,  but  in  Sictlv  and 
southern  Italv  it  retains  its  parching  Saharan  character.  On  Sn  ilv 
it  is  accompanied  bv  sustained  high  temperatures  harmful  to  crop- 
anil  the  health  of  infants  and  the  sick. 


Natural  Disasters 

Italv  has  four  active  volcanoes  as  well  numerous  hot 
springs  and  fissures  where  gases  escape  from  the  earth.  Die  active 
volcanoes  are  Ktna  on  Sieilv.  Vesuvius  near  Naples,  and  the  tinv 
l.iparian  islands  of  Stromboli  and  \  ulcauo  off  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Sieilv.  Volcanic  activitv  has  contributed  to  the  varied  land¬ 
scape  and  occasional  fertile  areas  on  the  peninsula  and  on  Sieilv. 
and  has  continued  to  pose  danger  to  nearbv  inhabitants.  The  most 
recent  serious  eruption  occurred  at  Vesuvius  in  1044. 

During  the  twentieth  centurv.  Italv  has  had  severe  earth¬ 
quakes.  causing  main  casualties  and  extensive  destruction  in  Mes- 
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>ina  in  1608.  l.'Aquila  in  1 90*).  Friuli-Vene/.ia  Giulia  in  1676,  and 
the  Avellino-Potenza  area  in  1680.  The  earthquakes  in  Friuli-Vene- 
/ia  < r i u I i a  in  northeastern  Italy  (measuring  6.5  and  6.2  on  the 
Richter  scale)  occurred  in  May  and  September  1676  when  622 
people  died.  105.000  were  left  homeless,  and  150  towns  were 
damaged.  The  earthquake  of  November  1680  (6.8  on  the  Richter 
scale)  affected  the  regions  of  Campania  and  Basilicata,  especially 
the  provinces  of  Avellino,  Potenza.  and  Salerno,  in  southern  Italy; 
it  left  over  4.600  persons  dead  or  missing  and  400.000  homeless. 
Although  less  severe,  the  earthquakes  that  occurred  in  April  and 
Vlav  1684  were  centered  in  the  Abruzzi  Mountains  and  Monte 
l  rhino  in  the  southern  and  central  regions.  Despite  the  receipt  of 
immediate  assistance  from  main  foreign  governments,  a  severe 
earthquake  can  have  long-term  economic  and  social  effects.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  in  Naples  some  of  those  made  homeless  bv  the  1680  quake 
had  to  live  in  schools,  causing  daily  demonstrations  lor  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  schools;  Mafia-stvle  rackets  flourished  as  a  result  of  the 
needs  of  earthquake  victims  and  of  the  opportunities  offered  bv  re¬ 
construction  operations  and  allocation  of  relief  funds. 

Other  natural  disasters  include  floods,  drought,  and  land- 
'lides.  In  some  areas  floods  are  a  chronic  problem;  in  the  case  of 
the  I’o  River  arid  its  tributaries,  floods  are  caused  bv  rechanneling, 
which  has  raised  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside.  and  bv  the  exploitation  of  natural  gas  and  the  draining 
marshes,  which  have  caused  land  to  sink.  The  flooding  of  the  Arno 
in  1666  was  famous  because  of  the  damage  caused  to  priceless  art 
treasures.  Frequent  extremes  of  temperature  in  Italy  mean  drought 
and  frost  as  well  as  floods.  Most  landslides  result  from  clav  soils 
that  drv  thoroughly  in  the  summer  and  become  slippery  after  ab¬ 
sorbing  sustained  winter  rains,  and  others  are  caused  bv  earth 
tremors.  Landslides  tend  to  occur  near  \  olterra  in  Toscana,  some¬ 
times  causing  the  loss  of  entire  villages.  The  landslide  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  July  1685  killing  about  200  in  a  resort  area  in  northern 
Italy  near  Trento  was  not  a  natural  disaster  but  resulted  from  the 
collapse  of  an  earthen  dam. 


Demography 


■Size,  Grow  th,  and  Distribution  of  Population 

The  1681  census  reported  Italy's  total  population  at 
56.550.611.  and  in  July  1684  it  was  estimated  to  be  56.668.000. 
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Overall  population  density  in  1983  was  189  persons  per  square 
kilometer,  but  density  varied  because  three-quarters  of  Italy  is 
mountainous  and  only  45  percent  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  ag¬ 
riculture.  The  regions  of  lowest  density  were  Trentino-Alto  Adige, 
\  al  d'Aosta,  Basilicata,  and  Sardinia,  which  have  no  more  than  65 
persons  per  square  kilometer;  the  regions  with  the  highest  density, 
having  300  or  more  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer,  were  Lom¬ 
bardia.  Liguria,  and  Campania  (see  table  2,  Appendix  A).  The  two 
large  islands.  Sardinia  and  Sicilv,  accounted  for  16.5  percent  of 
Italian  territory  but  only  11  percent  of  the  population.  About  70 
percent  of  the  national  population  was  estimated  to  be  urban  in 
1982.  According  to  the  1981  census  the  largest  urban  communes 
(a  local  unit)  were  Rome  (2,840,259),  Milan  (1,604,773),  Naples 
(1.212.387),  Turin  (1,117,154),  Genoa  (762,895),  and  Palermo 
(701.782). 

Italv's  demographic  structure  more  closely  resembles  that  of 
northern  or  western  Europe  than  that  of  the  rest  of  southern 
Europe.  At  the  national  level  Italy  has  passed  through  the  Europe- 
an-style  demographic  transition  from  high  mortality  and  fertility 
rates  to  low  mortality  and  fertility  rates,  but  its  migration  patterns 
have  been  uniquely  its  own,  unlike  those  of  western  or  northern 
Europe.  Birth  rates  fell  between  the  1890s  and  the  1950s,  as  did 
death  rates  from  the  1880s  to  World  War  II.  Taking  into  account 
mortality,  fertility,  and  migration,  from  1970  to  1982  Italian 
growth  rates  averaged  0.4  percent,  according  to  the  World  Bank 
Gee  Glossary).  In  1983  the  government  reported  the  crude  birth 
rate  at  10.6  per  1.000  inhabitants  and  the  crude  death  rate  at  9.9 
per  1,000  inhabitants,  showing  how  close  the  numbers  of  births 
and  deaths  were.  Moreover,  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving  has 
closely  approximated  the  number  of  returning  emigrants  in  the 
early  1980s. 

As  in  northern  Europe,  the  overall  Italian  population  is  aging, 
a  l'aet  that  carries  implications  for  the  size  of  the  work  force,  the 
burden  imposed  by  social  security,  and  the  number  of  childbearing 
women  (see  fig.  10).  The  total  fertility  rate  (the  average  number  of 
births  per  woman  who  survives  to  childbearing  age)  was  low,  only 
1.5  in  1983.  At  the  same  time,  life  expectancy  was  high  in  the  late 
1970s.  at  70.6  years  for  men  and  77.2  for  women.  About  three- 
quarters  of  mortality  was  among  those  aged  65  and  over,  and  the 
main  causes  of  death  were  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive 
diseases  and  cancer.  The  proportion  of  the  population  aged  65  and 
over  was  increasing,  representing  13  percent  of  the  population  in 
1981.  as  opposed  to  9.6  percent  in  1961,  and  11.3  percent  in 
1971. 
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Age-Group 
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Source:  Based  on  information  from  Italy,  Instituto  Centrale  <li  Statistiea. 
Annuario  statislica  ilaliano.  Rome,  1981.  9. 

Figure  K>.  Age-Sex  Pyramid.  January  IVfil 
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National  figures  mask  the  important  regional  differences.  past 
and  present,  between  the  Mezzogiorno  and  northern  and  central 
Italy.  In  1982  birth  rates  were  25  to  40  percent  lower  than  the 
national  average  in  Friuli-V  enezia  Giulia.  Liguria.  Kmilia-Komagna. 
Val  d'Aosta,  and  I'oseana;  birth  rates  were  30  to  50  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  in  Campania.  Puglia.  Calabria,  and 
Sicily.  As  mortality  rates  have  fallen  in  the  south  and  on  the  is¬ 
lands  because  of  improved  health  care  they  have  risen  in  the  north 
because  of  the  aging  of  the  population.  There  are  contrasting 
trends  of  overall  mortality,  rising,  for  example,  from  10.7  to  13.2 
per  1.000  in  the  northern  regions  of  Liguria  between  1951  and 
1977  and  falling  from  10.2  to  7.6  per  1.000  in  Calabria  over  the 
same  period.  Mortality  as  a  whole  has  declined  in  the  South  and 
islands,  but  infant  mortality  is  still  higher  there  than  in  the  north: 
for  instance,  for  1982  the  government  reported  a  rate  of  10.3  per 
1.000  live  births  in  Lombardia  but  15.2  for  Sicily  and  15.8  for 
Campania  iwhere  Naples  is  located).  During  periods  of  large-scale 
internal  migration,  the  smaller  natural  increase  in  some  areas  of 
the  north  has  been  hidden  by  numbers  of  incoming  southerners. 


Migration 

Migration  has  been  a  traditional  strategy  for  dealing  with  in¬ 
creased  density  of  population  since  the  nineteenth  century,  be¬ 
tween  the  1940s  and  the  1970s  millions  of  Italians  migrated  both 
internally  and  internationally.  For  the  period  1946  to  1976  an  esti¬ 
mated  7.5  million  people  emigrated  from  Italy.  Between  1951  and 
1975  some  4.5  million  migrated  from  the  south  alone;  over  hall 
went  to  northern  Italy  while  42  percent  emigrated  abroad.  Migra¬ 
tion  has  not  necessarily  been  a  response  to  the  performance  of  the 
Italian  economy  since  both  internal  and  external  migration  contin¬ 
ued  from  1951  to  1962.  the  years  of  the  “economic  miracle."  Pat¬ 
terns  of  migration  are  complex  because  lengths  of  absence  and  per¬ 
manence  of  migration  tend  to  vary  widely.  Italian  migration  has 
been  massive,  but  it  has  not  been  unidirectional:  the  currents  have 
flowed  overseas,  within  Kurope.  from  southern  to  northern  Italy, 
from  poorer  rural  areas  to  richer  rural  areas  and/or  to  cities,  and 
back  home  from  abroad.  The  flow  has  not  been  steadv.  but  rather 
has  fluctuated  widely.  The  primary  motive  for  migration  has  always 
been  economic.  Workers  in  underdeveloped  areas  have  been  en¬ 
ticed  by  the  more  abundant  opportunities  available  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  in  northern  cities  and  repulsed  bv  the  poor  conditions  and 
limited  opportunities  in  their  own  regions.  The  site  ol  major  post- 
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war  outmigration,  for  example,  southern  Italy  has  been  character¬ 
ized  bv  poor  environmental  conditions,  intense  population  pressure, 
and  an  agricultural  economy. 

Migration  can  he  divided  into  the  period  from  the  1860s  to 
Vi  orld  War  I,  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars,  and  the 
period  following  World  War  Ii.  In  the  early  postunification  period 
there  were  some  seasonal  migrants  to  French  agriculture  and  arti¬ 
sans  and  industrial  workers  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(West  Germany)  and  Switzerland.  In  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  about  120,000  migrants  left  Italy  each  '-ear  until 
1880  when  numbers  increased,  reaching  872,000  in  1913.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  most  Italians  migrating  abroad  headed  toward 
the  Americas,  settling  primarily  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the 
l  nited  States.  Between  the  wars  external  migration  came  to  a  halt 
because  it  was  forbidden  bv  the  fascists  in  1928.  while  internal  mi¬ 
gration  increased.  After  World  War  II  there  was  substantial  rural- 
urban  migration  and  migration  to  W'est  European  countries  such  as 
Switzerland  and  West  Germany.  Restrictions  that  had  been  placed 
on  immigration  by  many  overseas  countries  and  a  rising  demand 
for  labor  from  Western  Europe  changed  the  direction  of  migration, 
especially  after  1955.  Migrants  initially  came  primarily  from  north¬ 
ern  Italy — Piemonte,  Lombardia.  Liguria,  and  Veneto — but  bv 
1900  those  migrating  to  the  Americas  were  predominantly  from 
the  south  and  the  province  of  Veneto  while  northerners  went  in¬ 
stead  to  other  European  nations.  By  the  1970s  southerners  from 
Puglia.  Sicily.  Campania,  and  Calabria,  and  northerners  from 
V  eneto.  dominated  migration  to  other  European  Communities  (EC) 
countries  (see  Appendix  B). 

In  1982.  the  latest  vear  for  which  Italian  government  figures 
were  available,  98.200  migrants  left  Italy — 77  percent  went  else¬ 
where  in  Europe,  and  61  percent  were  from  the  south — while 
92.400  returned  from  abroad.  The  number  of  emigrants  is  relative¬ 
ly  insignificant  given  the  size  of  the  entire  population.  In  fact, 
starting  in  the  early  1970s  and  until  1981,  repatriation  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  a  higher  level  than  emigration,  in  part  owing  to  the  poor 
West  European  economic  climate  and  to  the  political  backlash  in 
host  countries  against  the  high  number  of  guest  workers.  Migration 
to  Europe  peaked  in  1961,  after  which  massive  migration  within 
Italy  began  to  replace  it.  Italians  have  had  the  right  to  free  move¬ 
ment  within  EC  boundaries  since  1968,  because  Italy  is  a  member 
of  the  EC.  Most  recently  those  migrating  have  been  family  mem¬ 
bers,  rather  than  those  officially  classified  as  economically  active. 
Most  migrants  have  been  manual  workers  whose  preferred  destina¬ 
tions  have  varied  according  to  home  regions.  For  instance,  among 
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EC  nations,  northerners  (except  those  from  Veneto)  have  gone  to 
France,  southerners  to  West  Germany,  Sicilians  to  Belgium,  and 
central  Italians  to  Luxembourg. 

In  1982  there  were  296,200  Italians  classified  as  workers  and 
a  total  of  601,600  Italians  in  West  Germany;  41.400  Italians  en¬ 
tered  West  Germany,  and  81,800  left  that  country.  A  favorite  des¬ 
tination  from  1950  to  1980  was  Switzerland,  which  in  1982  had 
233,100  Italian  workers  with  annual  contracts,  who  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies  totaled  412,000.  In  1982  some  11,800  Italians  entered  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  20,200  Italians  with  annual  permits  left  that  country. 
Certain  categories  were  counted  separately,  such  as  the  33,100 
Italians  who  entered  Switzerland  with  seasonal  contracts  in  1981. 
France  had  attracted  migrants  early  and  in  the  1940s  and  early 
1950s  became,  along  with  Belgium,  a  major  target.  In  1982  France 
had  136,800  Italian  workers  and  441.000  Italians,  including 
family  members. 

Return  migration  to  Italy  has  been  substantial  since  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  although  not  necessarily  well-documented.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  although  3.8  million  Italians  landed  in  the  United  States 
between  1899  and  1924,  some  2.1  million  Italians  returned  home. 
Italians  involved  in  the  post-World  War  II  European  migration 
have  neither  been  expected  nor  encouraged  to  become  permanent 
residents  where  they  have  worked.  One  estimate  is  that  ,3.01  1.000 
returned  out  of  4,534,000  who  went  to  Western  Europe  between 
1946  and  1970. 

Apart  from  individual  costs  to  emigrants  in  cultural  shock, 
discrimination,  separation  from  home  and  family,  accidents  or  sick¬ 
ness,  or  poor  work  or  living  conditions,  the  Italian  government  and 
optimistic  experts  expected  manv  benefits,  including  substantial 
savings.  Consensus  is  less  clear  whether  unemployment  was  less¬ 
ened  or  whether  returnees  had  acquired  new  skills  or  enhanced 
their  socioeconomic  development. 

In  the  early  1960s  labor  shortages  developed  in  Italy,  and  bv 
the  early  1980s  there  were  estimated  to  be  800.000  foreign  work¬ 
ers  (many  illegal)  from  North  Africa,  Ethiopia.  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
Philippines  in  Italy.  Because  returning  Italian  migrants  were  not 
willing  to  take  the  jobs  in  domestic  service,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
seasonal  agriculture  with  the  low  wages  and  poor  conditions  accept¬ 
able  to  foreign  workers,  but  rather  aspired  to  jobs  in  factories  or 
the  tertiary  sector,  returning  migrants  were  plagued  bv  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Job  opportunities  in  the  1970s  in  new  small-  and  medium¬ 
sized  industrial  firms  in  Eriuli-Venezia  Giulia  were  unusual  in  per¬ 
mitting  migrants  to  return  home  yet  continue  in  the  less  specialized 
occupations  held  abroad. 
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On  their  return,  migrants  spent  their  savings  on  building  or 
renovating  houses  and  buying  consumer  goods;  if  they  invested  in 
an  economic  activity,  it  was  usually  in  a  traditional  enterprise — 
such  as  a  taxi,  a  shop,  or  land — which  generated  a  job  only  for 
themselves.  Because  thev  usually  worked  abroad  as  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  workers  in  the  most  insecure,  unpleasant,  or  dangerous 
jobs,  migrants  did  not  tend  to  acquire  new  skills.  An  observer  in 
Molise  noted  that  when  migrants  did  return  with  new  skills,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  savings,  such  resources  were  disregarded  by  local  agen¬ 
cies,  which  left  migrants  to  establish  small  independent  businesses 
not  in  keeping  with  their  new  skills  or  local  economic  possibilities. 
Although  the  return  of  migrants  to  areas  such  as  Sardinia  or 
Molise  could  counter  depopulation  and  stimulate  commerce  and 
construction,  migration  has  not  seemed  to  make  agriculture  more 
efficient  or  modern;  for  example,  one  consequence  of  migration 
was  the  fragmentation  of  medium  and  large  holdings  that  were  sold 
piecemeal,  and  another  was  the  creation  of  absentee  landlords. 
Generally,  migrants  were  not  able  to  compensate  for  the  very  con¬ 
ditions  precipitating  their  departure,  particularly  because  those  who 
returned  to  rural  homes  were  the  more  conservative,  older  mi¬ 
grants. 

Although  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  internal  migration 
rates  were  high,  by  the  1970s  the  rates  were  appreciably  lower. 
The  decline  was  attributed  to  stabilizing  government  policies  and 
the  economic  downturn.  Figures  for  internal  migration  suggest  that 
migration,  i.e.,  changing  residence  as  officially  recorded  bv  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  deletions  from  local  registries,  instead  of  occurring  south 
to  north,  happened  primarily  within  the  Mezzogiorno  and  within 
north-central  Italy — in  1982  only  96.801  people  migrated  from 
north  to  south  while  123,417  people  moved  from  south  to  north 
(though  such  figures  are  said  to  underestimate  or  reflect  earlier 
movement).  Compare  this  figure  with  those  of  the  decade  1956-65 
when  15.8  million  people  moved,  overshadowing  international  mi¬ 
gration  figures.  Urban  growth  as  separate  from  all  internal  migra¬ 
tion  also  diminished  from  an  annual  rate  of  1.5  percent  from  1960 
to  1970.  to  1.1  percent  from  1970  to  1982.  Comparisons  of  the 
1971  and  1981  censuses  showed  the  commune  of  Home  growing 
bv  58,266,  Turin  bv  50,814,  and  Palniero  bv  58,968.  while  those 
of  .Naples,  Milan,  and  Genoa  declined  bv.  respectively.  14,207. 
127,227,  and  53,977;  unfortunately,  such  figures  are  not  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas,  nor  do  thev  reflect  the  redistribution  of  population 
from  the  historic  center  to  satellite  towns. 

Internal  migration  includes  long  and  short  distance  mo\es. 
intra-  and  inter-provincial  moves,  and  intra-  and  inter-regional 
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moves.  It  has  overwhelmingly  been  a  move  from  agriculture,  from 
the  poorest  areas  of  Italv,  and  from  areas  with  the  highest  rate  of 
natural  increase  and  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment.  It  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  depopulation  of  mountain  communes  in  both  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines — some  of  which  have  lost  30  to  50  percent  of 
their  residents  since  1951 — and  in  uncontrolled  population  growth 
in  northern  cities.  Incentives  have  included  employment — often  at 
relatively  high  wages — shorter  and  better  working  conditions,  and 
the  amenities  of  urban  life. 

Regions  such  as  Molise.  Calabria.  Basilicata,  and  Veneto.  and 
specific  areas  such  as  the  Calabrian  uplands,  interior  Sicilv.  and 
the  Ligurian  Hills  have  declining  populations,  while  shantytowns 
and  crowded  schools  attest  to  the  strain  on  big  cities.  Long-distance 
urban  destinations  have  been  the  industrial  triangle  (Genoa-Turin- 
Milan).  Lazio  (where  Rome  is  located),  and  to  a  lesser  extent.  Bolo¬ 
gna  and  Florence;  more  recently  industrial  areas  attracting  mi¬ 
grants  have  been  areas  with  medium-  or  small-sized  industry  in 
provinces  like  Modena  and  Reggio  Kmilia  (in  Kmilia-Romagna). 
Pordenone  (in  Friuli-Venezia  Giulia),  and  Perugia  (in  l  ntbria)  or 
expanding  urban  areas  in  provinces  like  Asti  (in  Piemonte).  Pistoia 
(in  Toscana)  and  Latina  (in  Lazio).  Over  the  last  century,  shorter- 
range  migration  has  meant  that  urban  areas  draw  inhabitants  from 
the  rural  hinterland,  that  provincial  capitals  draw  migrants  from 
the  province,  and  that  major  cities  attract  people  from  the  larger 
region.  Provincial  capitals  have  grown  because  of  bureaucratization 
and  the  decision  to  locate  industry  within  such  cities.  Regional 
cities  in  north  and  central  Italv  have  surpassed  other  provincial 
capitals  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  south.  Given  alterna¬ 
tives,  migrants  may  choose  to  stay  in  the  urban  area  nearest  home, 
whether  that  means  within  the  province,  region,  or  country.  VX  hen 
migration  has  been  rural-to-rural  (from  one  rural  area  to  another), 
it  has  been  from  the  higher  mountain  areas  to  the  foothills,  plains, 
and  coast  or  perhaps  to  reclaimed  areas  like  the  Po  Delta  or  the 
Pontine  Marshes;  rural-to-rural  migration  has  also  been  part  of  the 
south-to-north  flow,  resulting  in  the  influx  of  southerners  to  north¬ 
ern  Italian  agriculture. 

Such  massive  migration  has  not  been  without  its  costs  to  par¬ 
ticipants  and  to  their  old  and  new  communities.  I  ntil  the  mid- 
1960s  migration  was  illegal  because  the  fascist  laws  had  not  vet 
been  repealed,  and  officially  the  migrants  needed  a  job  to  get  hous¬ 
ing  and  housing  to  get  a  job.  Rural  migrants  often  ended  up  in 
dilapidated  and  crowded  downtown  housing  or  shantytowns  (called 
"coreas"  because  of  their  notoriety  during  the  Korean  XX  ar)  on  the 
city  outskirts.  Shantytowns  lacked  sewage  systems,  electricity . 
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parks,  and  schools  and  overburdened  nearbv  medical  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities.  Considered  cheap,  nonunion  labor,  such  migrants 
were  often  unemployed  or  at  a  disadvantage,  working  in  groups 
headed  bv  a  middleman  who  subcontracted  work  in  construction, 
factories,  or  small  businesses  in  the  "submerged  economy''  but 
procured  no  benefits,  and  offered  wages  below  the  going  rate  (see 
Postwar  Development,  oh.  3).  In  the  areas  from  which  migrants 
came,  farms  were  at  times  abandoned,  and  the  agricultural  work 
force  became  aged  and  feminized:  the  average  migrant  was  voung. 
relatively  well  educated,  and  male,  meaning  rural  areas  lost  their 
most  skilled  and  best-educated  men.  In  addition  to  agricultural 
workers,  those  who  provided  services,  such  as  artisans  and  mer¬ 
chants.  also  left.  Parents  mav  have  had  to  endure  separations  from 
their  children,  either  physically  or  psychologically,  since  jobs  pro¬ 
vided  children  with  financial  independence  and  undermined  paren¬ 
tal  authority.  Northerners  resent  and  discriminate  against  the  mi¬ 
grants  from  the  south,  although  in  earlier  years  the\  have  chiefly 
resented  those  migrating  to  Milan  from  Veneto. 


Language 

The  national  language  of  Italy  is  called  standard  Italian  and  i- 
loosely  based  on  Tuscan,  but  is  actually  an  amalgam  of  elements 
from  various  regional  dialects,  following  World  VX  ar  II.  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  most  influenced  by  the  dialect  of  Rome,  the  capital  and 
center  of  filmmaking.  Standard  Italian  is  the  language  diffused 
through  the  mass  media,  especially  through  television,  and  through 
the  public  education  system.  Regional  varieties  of  spoken  standard 
Italian  primarily  differ  from  one  another  in  features  impinging  on 
the  standard  from  the  dialects,  especially  pronunciation  and  vocab¬ 
ulary.  In  addition  to  Italian  other  languages  spoken  in  Italv  are 
French.  German,  Slovene,  Friulian.  Catalan.  Greek.  Albanian. 
Ladin.  and  Provencal.  Most  Italians  speak  standard  Italian  and  at 
least  one  dialect,  and  many  are  multilingual. 

One  dialect  may  be  unintelligible  to  speakers  of  a  different 
dialect — say  Neapolitan  to  a  Roman.  They  mav  be  as  different 
from  one  another  as  French  is  from  Spanish,  and  knowledge  of  a 
dialect  does  not  automatically  imply  knowledge  of  standard  Italian 
or  vice  versa.  Italian  dialects  can  be  divided  into  four  groups — 
Northern.  Tuscan.  Central,  and  Southern.  Northern  includes  Vene¬ 
tian  and  the  Gallo-ltalian  dialects  (Piedmontese.  I.igurian.  Lom¬ 
bard.  and  Kmilian).  Within  Tuscan  dialects  there  is  a  central  dia¬ 
lect  used  in  Florence;  a  western  dialect  used  in  l.ucca.  Pisa,  and 
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Livorno;  and  a  southern  one,  used  in  Arezzo  and  Marche  and 
Umbria,  Neapolitan,  Calabrian,  and  Sicilian  dialects  compose  the 
southern  division.  Istriote  and  Sardinian  are  considered  different 
from  northern,  central,  and  southern  dialects;  Istriote  has  a  Slavic 
influence,  and  Sardinian,  while  it  can  be  classed  with  Tuscan  be¬ 
cause  of  similarities,  is  often  considered  a  separate  language,  parti v 
for  geographical  reasons. 

How  and  when  Italian  dialects  developed  are  matters  for  aca¬ 
demic  debate.  A  common  explanation  for  the  diversitv  of  dialects  is 
that  there  existed  a  substratum  of  languages  of  pre-Koman  inhabit¬ 
ants  upon  which  Latin  was  imposed.  Successive  invasions  ami  oc¬ 
cupations  in  various  parts  of  Italy  provided  a  linguistic  legacv. 
leaving,  for  instance,  traces  of  Arabic  on  the  Sic  ilian  dialect,  of 
Spanish  on  the  Neapolitan,  and  of  Trench  on  the  Piedmontese.  The 
dialects  were  onlv  seriouslv  challenged  by  the  standard  in  the 
twentieth  eenturv.  because  of  the  late  development  of  the  Italian 
state  (see  The  Unification  of  Italy,  eh.  1).  Standard  Italian  c  an  he 
traced  to  the  literaev  language  based  on  Tuscan,  the  language  of 
the  works  of  Dante.  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch  (although  dialects 
such  as  Venetian.  Sicilian,  and  Neapolitan  had  separate1  literarv 
traditions).  Latin-derived  *ttTSferVs”spoken  cm  either  -icie  'ot  present- 
dav  borders  of  Italv  are  divided  bv  the  standard  imposed  upon 
their  speakers;  thus,  on  the  Trench  side  dialect  speakers  have-  had 
standard  Trenc  h  imposed  upon  them  as  opposed  to  speakers  of'  a 
similar  dialect  on  the  Italian  side  who  have  had  the  Italian  stand¬ 
ard  imposed  upon  them. 

There  are  also  German  speakers  scattered  in  the  provinces  of 
Trento:  in  Verona.  Vicenza,  and  Belluno  (in  the  V  eneto  region):  in 
Yercelli  and  Novara  (in  the  Piemonte  region):  in  l  dine  tin  the 
Friuli-V enezia  Giulia  region);  and  in  Val  d'Aosta.  The  hugest 
group  was  about  250,000  in  1070  on  the  border  with  Viistria  hv 
the  Brenner  Pass  in  Trentino-Alto  Adige.  The  German  speakers 
dominate  the  province  of  Bolzano-Bozen  (which  has  about  I  TO. 000 
Italian  speakers),  w  hich  thev  call  the  South  Tv  rol.  and  thev  are 
said  to  be  increasing  in  numbers. 

Language  is  the  most  obvious  difference  between  the  German- 
and  Italian-speaking  populations.  However,  other  cultural  patterns 
also  distinguish  German  and  Italian  speakers  in  South  I  \  rol.  such 
as  the  German  ideals  of  inheritance  of  propertv  hv  the  oldest  son. 
strong  attachment  to  the  land  as  cultivators,  and  lovalties  to  and 
participation  in  public  organizations.  There  is  some  feuding  against 
the  Italian  government  and  those  with  the  mother  tongue-  of  Italian 
because  of  the  pressure  to  assimilate  and  because  of  problems  such 
as  unemployment  that  are  blamed  on  the  influx  of  Italian  speakers. 
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The  German  speakers  have  supported  a  pnlitieal  party  defending 
their  interest — the  South  Tyrol  People's  Party  (Siidtiroler  Volk- 
spartei — SVP).  In  the  period  1956-57  (and  renewed  in  1978)  there 
were  terrorist  activities  Itv  German  extremists  discontented  with 
Italy's  treatment  of  them  and  desiring  total  independence  or  reuni¬ 
fication  with  Austria.  The  terrorism  was  not  negligible  between 
1956  and  1967.  22  persons  were  killed  and  there  were  over  300 
bombings  and  30  shooting  incidents.  The  terrorists  sought  refuge 
in  Bavaria  or  Austria  (which  have  not  accepted  Italian  sentences 
for  terrorists),  and  terrorists  used  these  countries  as  bases  of  oper¬ 
ation.  Austria  took  the  part  of  the  Germ  an  minority  to  the  extent 
of  presenting  their  case  to  the  l  nited  Nations  in  1959  and  I960 
and  negotiations  for  a  new  agreement  with  Italy  on  their  behalf  in 
1969.  In  1972  the  Autonomy  Statute  added  nevx  provisions  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  each  linguistic  group  in  the  area  (Italian.  I.adin. 
German),  in  the  German  case  including  use  of  German  in  the  <  i y  1 1 
service  and  schools,  and  reservation  of  government  posts  lor 
German  speakers  (see  Local  and  Regional  Government,  eh.  1:  The 
Opening  to  the  Left.  eh.  1 ). 

The  region  of  J-'rinb-A  enezia  Giulia  borders  on  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia  and  the  region’s  tour  provinces  (  Trieste.  Gorizia.  I  dine, 
and  Pordenone)  form  a  multiethnic  region,  with  speakers  of  Italian. 
Friulian.  German,  and  tyyo  Slavic  languages  (Groat  anil  Slovene). 
Despite  massacres  and  persecutions  earlier  in  the  twentieth  centu¬ 
ry.  since  World  War  II  although  not  completely  integrated,  the  mi¬ 
norities  have  had  peaceable  relations,  with  some  degree  of  self-seg¬ 
regation.  The  Slovenes  may  serve  as  an  example.  In  1961  it  was 
estimated  there  were  TO. 00(1  Slovene  speakers  in  Trieste  province. 
15.000  in  Gorizia.  and  21.000  in  l  dine.  A  poll  of  Slovenes  and 
Italians  in  the  late  1960s  found  that  participants  did  not  join 
mixed  Italian-Slovene  voluntary  associations  and  that  the  majority 
had  acquaintances  but  not  friends  of  the  other  ethnic  group.  There 
existed  a  network  of  political  and  cultural  Slovene  associations  like 
unions,  a  theater  group,  banks,  and  'ports  clubs,  as  well  as  a  radio 
station,  periodicals,  and  a  daily  newspaper,  although  only  in  the 
parishes  around  Trieste  were  Slovenes  a  majority.  A  problem  lor 
this  language  group  was  the  forced  emigration  to  other  parts  ol 
northern  Italy  to  find  jobs  requiring  advanced  qualifications. 

Another  group  concentrated  in  the  area  were  speakers  of  Friu¬ 
lian.  Friulian  belongs  to  the  Rheto-Romance  linguistic  subgroup 
(also  including  I.adin  and  Romansch)  spoken  in  southeastern  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  northern  Italy.  These  languages  are  geographically 
rather  than  linguistically  close  although  they  are  distinct  as  op¬ 
posed  to  other  Romance  languages.  Friulian  was  spoken  hv  per- 
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haps  600,000  Italian  citizens  in  the  1970s,  concentrated  in  the 
region  of  Friuli-Venezia  Giulia;  there  has  been  some  support  for 
the  Friulian  movement,  which  wishes  to  make  Friuli  autonomous- 
with  its  own  university  and  with  Friulian  taught  in  the  schools. 

In  the  Mezzogiorno  there  are  still  clusters  of  villages  where 
languages  other  than  Italian  are  spoken  by  the  older  generation  (al¬ 
though  such  languages  receive  no  formal  recognition).  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  10,000  to  15,000  Greek  speakers  in  the 
earlv  1970s  in  Calabria  and  Puglia  around  Salento  (a  peninsula 
forming  the  heel  of  the  boot)  and  east  of  Reggio  Fmilia.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Greek  speakers,  those  of  Albanian  origin  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Gampobasso,  Cosenza,  Foggia.  Pescara.  Taranto,  and  Po- 
tenza  and  the  island  of  Sicily  have  not  only  a  tradition  of  literature 
hut  several  prominent  representatives  (including  the  bishop  of  the 
Albanians.  Giovianni  Stamati,  and  politician  Rosalino  Petrotta)  and 
the  interest  of  the  better  educated  in  preserving  their  heritage.  In 
some  villages  the  speakers  of  Albanian  have  followed  the  Greek 
Catholic  rite  (so  that  special  religious  festivals  have  provided  a  con¬ 
venient  vehicle  for  reaffirming  ethnic  identity).  In  the  1970s  Alba¬ 
nian  speakers  numbered  about  260,000  but  onlv  about  one-third 
were  said  to  use  Albanian  in  their  daily  lives.  Two  smaller  lan¬ 
guage  groups  were  those  in  Alghero  on  Sardinia,  who  spoke  Cata¬ 
lan.  and  those  speaking  Serbo-Croat  in  Molise. 

A  substantial  population  of  French  origin,  speaking  a  f  rench 
dialect,  can  be  found  in  the  autonomous  region  of  V  a  1  d  Aosta 
along  the  Franeo-Italian  border.  Although  standard  Italian  i>  the 
official  language  of  the  region.  French  has  been  named  as  the 
second  official  language.  Val  d' Aosta,  the  smallest  of  Italy's  20  re¬ 
gions  in  area  and  population  and  the  least  densely  settled,  had  a 
total  of  about  1 09.000  people  according  to  the  census  of  1971.  es¬ 
timates  of  the  French  speakers  that  year  varied  from  (>7.000  to 
100.000. 

Religion 

Italy  is,  and  has  been,  considered  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
country.  Within  its  capital,  Rome,  is  located  the  autonomous  en¬ 
clave  called  the  Vatican,  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  From  1929  until  1984  Catholicism  was  the  established 
state  religion  of  Italy,  and  97.5  percent  of  the  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  Catholic.  The  largest  religious  minorities  are  Jews 
(38,000  in  mid- 1975),  Muslims  (45,000  in  mid-1975).  and  Protes¬ 
tants  (185,000  in  mid-1975),  but  together  they  do  not  account  for 
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more  than  about  I  percent  of  the  population.  The  church  has  been 
influential  through  the  faithful,  political  clout,  and  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  charities,  schools,  and  other  organizations  under  its  aegis. 
Its  political  clout  has  been  exercised  not  only  through  its  leader, 
the  pope,  hut  also  through  the  Italian  Bishops'  Conference  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  (Partito  Democrazia  Cristiana — l)C> 
(see  The  Italian  Republic,  ch.  1;  The  Major  Parties:  Problems  and 
Prospects,  ch.  4).  Those  baptized,  married,  or  buried  bv  the  church 
include  nominal  Catholics:  those  indifferent  or  antagonistic  to  the 
church  were  estimated  to  be  about  14  percent,  or  about  7  million 
disaffiliated  people  in  1975.  Observers  have  been  struck  bv  the 
postwar  trend  toward  secularization,  which  some  link  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Italian  Communist  Party  (Partito  Communista  Ita- 
liano — PCI). 

The  Jewish  and  Protestant  communities  (small  as  thev  are) 
have  a  long  history  in  Italy,  in  contrast  to  the  Muslim  population, 
which  consists  of  students  and  refugees  from  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia. 
Albania,  and  Hungary.  The  largest  concentrations  of  Jews  are  in 
Rome  and  Milan.  Before  World  War  II  most  Jews  were  part  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  They  were  chiefly  employed  in  com¬ 
merce,  the  professions,  and  trade,  and  were  generally  well  accept¬ 
ed.  About  8,000  Italian  Jews  perished  in  concentration  camps 
during  the  German  occupation.  More  recently.  Jews  were  perturbed 
by  a  terrorist  attack  on  the  synagogue  in  Rome  in  1982  that  killed 
one  and  injured  34,  afraid  that  the  attack  was  linked  to  anti-Semi¬ 
tism.  The  most  important  Protestant  groups  are  the  Assemblies  of 
God  and  the  Waldensians:  the  latter  began  as  a  movement  in 
southern  France  and  northern  Italy  and  was  considered  heretical  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  members  were  excommunicated  in 
1175  and  did  not  formally  join  the  Protestants  until  1532.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  Waldensians  have  united  with  the  Methodists.  Thev  were  the 
first  Protestant  group  to  sign  an  intesa  (understanding)  with  the 
Italian  government  since  the  new  concordat  and  plaved  a  major 
role  in  the  new  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  formal  status  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Italy  has  been 
radically  altered.  Agostino  Cardinal  Casaroli,  the  Vatican  secretary 
of  state,  and  Bettino  Craxi,  the  Italian  prime  minister  as  of  late 
1985.  signed  a  new  concordat  in  February  1984,  replacing  the  con¬ 
cordat  signed  by  Benito  Mussolini  and  Pope  Pius  XI  in  February 
1929.  The  new  concordat  was  approved  by  the  Senate  in  August 
1984  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  in  March  1985.  Indicating  the  increasing  secularization  and 
detachment  from  temporal  affairs  by  a  post-Vatican  II  Polish-born 
pope,  John  Paul  II,  the  concordat  did  not  provoke  am  great  con- 
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troversv  from  the  general  public,  as  opposed  to  the  controversy 
caused  when  negotiations  began  in  1967.  Nevertheless,  the  major 
parties  had  stipulated  adherence  to  the  1929  concordat  in  the 
1948  Constitution  precisely  because  of  feared  consequences  from 
the  serious  split  between  Catholics  and  anticlericals. 

The  concordat  included  in  the  1929  l.ateran  Pacts  had  ended 
the  church-state  conflict  connected  with  the  annexation  of  the  papal 
states  and  Home  during  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  liberal  national  state  (see  The  Fascist  Regime,  eh.  1 ). 
The  concordat  in  the  Lateran  Pacts  had  made  Catholicism  Italy's 
state  religion,  had  established  the  Vatican  City  as  an  independent 
sovereign  entity,  and  had  provided  for  religious  education  in  state 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  According  to  the  1984  concordat. 
Homan  Catholicism  is  no  longer  the  established  state  religion,  al¬ 
though  it  is  guaranteed  freedom  to  pursue  its  charitable,  education¬ 
al.  and  pastoral  endeavors.  Home  is  no  longer  a  "sacred  city  ”  but 
its  "particular  significance"  was  acknowledged;  practically,  this 
change  removed  a  legal  basis  for  the  Vatican  to  request  Italian  au¬ 
thorities  to  ban  films,  plays,  or  books  in  Home  as  objectionable  to 
the  church  as  had  happened  in  the  1960s.  the  most  famous  case 
being  that  of  the  play.  The  Deputy ,  which  was  especially  critical  of 
the  pope’s  relationship  with  Hitler.  Special  status  had  also  necessi¬ 
tated  consultations  over  building  a  mosque.  To  the  distress  of 
many  Italian  bishops,  religion  has  become  an  elective  in  state 
schools,  whereas  it  previously  had  been  compulsory  unless  exemp¬ 
tion  was  specifically  requested  (although  one  observer  noted  reli¬ 
gious  education  had  been  practiced  indifferently  anyway).  In  addi¬ 
tion.  secular  courts  must  confirm  church  annulments,  the  Vatican 
can  appoint  bishops  without  informing  the  state  (bishops  do  not 
have  to  swear  loyalty  to  the  Italian  president),  and  priests  do  not 
have  a  special  status  if  arrested  (although  they  continue  to  be 
exempt  from  military  service). 

Ratification  was  delayed  until  after  further  negotiations.  As  a 
result,  iii  November  1984  a  protocol  was  added  to  the  concordat. 
In  it  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  government  agreed  to  eliminate 
subsidies  for  clerical  salaries  In  1990.  saving  an  equivalent  of 
about  IS$I75  million  a  year,  although  generous  tax  credits  were 
to  he  provided  to  taxpayers  in  return  for  contributions  to  the  bish¬ 
ops'  fund  to  help  defray  salaries.  Institutions  such  as  seminaries 
and  churches  that  were  open  to  the  public  would  receive  tax  bene¬ 
fits.  and  assistance  was  promised  to  maintain  religious  buildings 
open  to  the  public  and  to  preserve  art.  To  facilitate  stricter  tax 
benefits  for  church  organizations,  a  census  of  church  property  in 
Italy  was  mandated. 
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Besides  the  new  concordat,  there  are  other  signs  of  seculariza¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  most  important  trends  of  the  last  decades.  The 
Catholic  church  is  no  longer  necessarily  the  arbiter  of  morality  for 
Italians.  Referenda  on  divorce  and  abortion,  in  May  1974  and  May 
1978,  respectively,  forced  realization  of  this  secularization  (in  the 
church,  Italians,  and  observers  of  Italy.  These  two  issues,  on  the 
one  hand,  showed  that  the  church  has  not  completely  withdrawn 
from  the  arena  of  Italian  politics,  although  not  all  bishops,  priests, 
or  lav  persons  were  willing  to  campaign  against  the  existing  law's 
on  divorce  and  abortion.  The  pope  insisted  on  intervening,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  in  the  abortion  debate  as  a  case  of  personal  morality,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  support  the  DC.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refer¬ 
enda  showed  that  a  majority  of  Italian  voters  wish  to  decide  such 
issues  for  themselves  rather  than  blindlv  follow  church  doctrine. 
Such  a  stance  is  reflected  in  the  weakening  of  Catholic  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  become  either  less  politically  inclined  or  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  such  as  Catholic  Action  (a  voluntary  association  intended 
to  mobilize  Catholic  lay  persons)  or  Coldiretti  (National  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Small  f  armers);  it  is  also  reflected  in  the  feminist  move¬ 
ment.  which  saw  the  debates  on  abortion  and  divorce  as  linked  to 
a  redefinition  of  women's  role  in  the  family  and  tl  >>  larger  society, 
away  from  subordination  to  a  patriarchal  unit. 

A  controversial  divorce  law  was  passed  in  December  1970. 
and  unable  to  block  it,  the  bishops'  conference  supported  a  refer¬ 
endum  in  May  1974  to  challenge  it.  The  law  permitted  divorce  in  a 
variety  of  circumstances  including  separation  for  five  vears.  incest, 
criminal  insanity,  divorce  or  marriage  abroad  bv  one  spouse,  and 
lack  of  consummation.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  referendum 
vote  was  59  to  41  percent  in  favor  of  the  existing  law.  Despite  the 
bishops'  conference’s  stand  that  voting  tor  the  law  would  be  an  act 
of  disobedience,  an  April  1974  poll  indicated  that  73  percent 
thought  that  being  a  good  Catholic  was  compatible  with  being  in 
favor  of  the  divorce  law.  Rolls  over  time  had  indicated  an  evolution 
in  attitudes,  so  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  legitimized  it  and 
made  its  provisions  more  familiar  to  the  general  public:  people 
mav  have  also  been  convinced  bv  evidence  that  in  the  four  vears 
since  the  law's  passage  a  majority  of  those  taking  advantage  of  it 
were  regularizing  an  already  existing  separation.  Divergences  in 
opinion  seemed  to  follow  age.  sex.  and  educational  levels  so  that 
respondents  who  were  older,  female,  and  with  only  an  elementary 
education  tended  to  agree  with  the  church’s  position,  especially 
before  the  law  passed. 

Before  1978  abortion  had  been  a  crime  under  a  1930  law:  it 
was  rarelv  enforced  bv  the  1970s.  so  there  were  perhaps  81*0.000 
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illegal  abortions  and  2.000  associated  deaths  vearlv.  After  Kebru- 
arv  1075.  when  the  Constitutional  Court  found  part  of  the  abortion 
law  unconstitutional,  new  legislation  was  required.  Italian  feminists 
gained  visibility  in  their  support  of  a  liberal  abortion  law.  There 
were  various  unsuccessful  attempts  initiated  b\  the  left  and  femi¬ 
nists  to  revise  the  fascist  law.  Then,  in  \1av  1078  a  new  law  on 
abortion  was  passed  permitting  free  abortions  *n  public  hospital' 
for  women  over  18  vears  of  age.  During  the  first  trime-ter  of  preg¬ 
nanes.  grounds  for  abortion  included  rape,  incest,  risk  to  mother"' 
health,  or  an  abnormal  fetus:  during  the  second  trimester,  onlv 
grave  danger  to  the  mother,  or  abnormalitv  of  the  fetii'  were 
grounds  for  abortion.  The  church  insisted  that  abortion  was  aiwav* 
wrong:  once  it  was  certain  that  there  would  he  a  referendum,  tin- 
pope  and  bishops"  conference  hacked  the  proposal  for  a  more  strin¬ 
gent  law  that  prescribed  abortion  onlv  to  protect  the  mother's  life, 
provoking  discussion  over  whether  the  pope  should  he  so  involved 
in  Italian  politics.  The  Radical  I'artv  also  sponsored  a  simultaneous 
referendum  for  a  more  liberal,  les'  bureaucratic  law  opening  access 
to  abortion.  The  stricter  proposal  was  rejected  bv  about  70  percent 
of  those  voting  in  Mav  1081.  and  the  more  liberal  proposal  was 
rejected  bv  88.8  percent.  In  contrast  to  divorce,  the  sex  of  respond¬ 
ents  in  polls  on  abortion  did  not. affect  attitudes  toward  abortion  or 
toward  a  woman's  personal  choice,  but  age  did.  with  vouth  favor¬ 
ing  the  legalization  of  abortion. 

A*ide  from  these  referenda,  there  are  other  wav'  to  trv  to 
measure  religiosity.  One  wav  is  to  ask  individual'  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  religion  in  their  lives,  another  is  to  look  at  attendance  at 
mas',  participation  in  other  Catholic  rituals,  and  the  strength  of 
Catholic  organizations.  An  April  1980  poll  showed  22  percent  of 
interviewees  attaching  great  importance  to  religion  in  their  live-  a» 
opposed  to  89  percent  giving  it  little  importance.  This  89  percent 
was  a  significant  increase  over  the  21  percent  polled  in  1972.  who 
considered  themselves  onlv  slightly .  if  at  all.  religious.  This  decline 
is  paralleled  hv  changes  in  a  basic  obligation — attendance  at  mas' 
About  one-third  of  Italians  polled  in  1980  and  1981  went  to  nut" 
weeklv  and  TO  percent  on  anv  particular  Sunday:  in  contrast,  after 
World  War  II  and  in  the  1950s  about  two-thirds  attended  nut" 
weeklv.  Such  decline  can  be  partly  attributed  to  urbanization  and 
to  generational  change.  Cities  have  relatively  larger  parishes  than 
rural  areas,  and  it  mav  he  less  noticeable  when  urbanites  do  not 
attend  mass:  moreover,  there  is  less  social  pressure  to  attend 
church,  and  urban  occupations  are  less  dependent  on  nature  (taken 
to  he  under  divine  control)  than  agriculture.  (Generational  differ¬ 
ences  affected  the  likelihood  of  church  attendance:  those  mo~t 
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likely  to  attend  church  were  older,  female,  and  rural  inhabitant-, 
and  those  least  likeK  to  attend,  voting  urban  males.  Certain  Catho¬ 
lic  organizations  in  the  late  1940s  and  earlv  1950s  were  stronger 
than  thev  were  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  For  example.  Catholic 
Action  in  the  1970s  had  only  700.000  members  compared  to  5 
million  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and  Coldiretti.  despite  its  over 
I  million  member  families,  represented  a  much  smaller  segment  of 
the  economy. 

A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  attendance  at 
mass  and  community  celebrations,  and  participation  in  private,  in¬ 
dividual  Catholic  rites  of  passage,  i.e..  marking  important  changes 
during  the  life  cycle,  such  as  baptism.  First  Communion,  marriage, 
and  funeral  rites.  A  majority  of  Italians,  nominal  Catholics  or  not. 
are  baptized  and  married  bv  the  church.  In  1985  about  85.7  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Italian  marriages  were  religious  rather  than  civil,  and 
virtually  all  religious  rites  were  Catholic,  given  the  small  number 
of  .lews.  Muslims,  and  Protestants.  Fven  among  Communists,  for 
example,  in  a  working-class  neighborhood  of  Bologna,  onlv  the 
most  militant  would  not  baptize  children,  send  them  to  catechism 
classes  for  confirmation  and  f  irst  Communion,  mark  Christmas 
and  Faster,  or  celebrate  wedding-  and  funerals  in  church.  Nonethe¬ 
less.  Communists  and  the  church  in  this  neighborhood  in  Bologna 
did  compete  for  ritual  participation  in  the  arena  of  communal  fes¬ 
tivities:  the  Communists  f'esta  (holiday)  of  unit\  substituted  for  the 
full  cycle  of  holidays  that  hail  been  sponsored  bv  the  church  until 
the  1950s  (celebrating  the  Madonna.  Saint  Anne.  Saint  Agnes,  and 
Saint  Anthonv). 

Competition  between  the  church  and  the  PCI  for  the  people's 
participation  in  their  respective  rituals  leads  to  the  question  of 
whether  it  i~  a  pair  of  ideologies  and/or  a  pair  of  social  world- 
competing  for  adherents.  Nineteenth-centurv  social  analyst-  -poke 
of  ;/  mondo  rnttoiico  (The  Catholic  world)  and  it  month)  socialist ti 
(the  sociali-t  world).  The  leftist  thrust  wa-  assumed  bv  the  Conimu- 
ni-t-  after  World  War  II  so  a  new  term  emerged — il  month)  corn  tin- 
istn  (the  Communist  world).  Similarly,  contemporary  social  scien¬ 
tists  mav  refer  to  political  "subcultures" — lav  liberal,  -ociali-l-com- 
muni-t.  or  religious-Catholic.  In  each  case  what  are  referred  to  are 
parallel  organizational  structures  and  associated  social  network- 
that  mav  he  mutuallv  exclusive.  Although  there  have  been  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  political  parties  in  Italy,  after  World  War  II  the  two  surviving 
Italian  institutions,  uncompromised  bv  fascism  (which  also  had  i t - 
own  a—ociational  network)  were  the  Catholic  church  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  (which  had  led  the  Resistance  in  the  north)  (see 
Worid  War  II.  eh.  I).  "World"  was  seen  a-  an  appropriate  word 
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for  these  two  organizational  groupings  because  Catholic  organiza¬ 
tions  have  not  confined  themselves  to  what  could  be  considered 
strictlv  "religious"  issues,  such  as  salvation,  nor  have  the  Commu¬ 
nist  organizations  restricted  themselves  to  what  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  strictlv  "political"  issues,  such  as  voting  and  public  opinion. 
A  mid-nineteenth-centurv  movement  called  integralism  sought  to 
infuse  all  human  activities  with  a  Catholic  orientation,  and  hence 
Catholics  established  sports  clubs,  credit  associations,  vouth  and 
women’s  groups,  cooperatives,  unions  and  peasants’  leagues,  char¬ 
ities.  and  dav-care  centers,  inspiring  Communists  to  do  likewise. 

Italians  themselves  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  Catholic  and 
Communist  worlds  should  be  considered  mutually  exclusive  or 
whether  there  should  be  a  mixed  category  of  Catholic-Communist. 
Contrasted  to  be  "red  belt.”  where  Communist  voters  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  Kmilia-Romagna.  Toscana.  Marche  and  Umbria,  is  the 
"white  belt”  of  northeastern  Italy  (especially  Veneto)  and  the  south 
(especially  Molise-Ahruzzi).  where  practicing  Catholics  predominate. 
Anthropologist  David  kertzer  described  a  characteristically  Com¬ 
munist  community,  a  working  class  neighborhood  in  the  city  of  Bo¬ 
logna.  where  Catholic  voters  were  a  minority  and  Catholic  organiza¬ 
tions  had  disappeared,  except  for  the  DC  and  a  weekly  discussion 
group,  and  where  now  existed  an  abundance  of  Communist-affili¬ 
ated  organizations.  Given  the  general  acceptance  of  the  PCI  and  its 
relationship  to  social  networks  in  that  neighborhood,  newcomers  to 
the  area  would  declare  allegiance  to  the  PC!  to  join  community 
life.  In  contrast  to  Bologna  is  the  community  in  rural  Veneto  stud¬ 
ied  bv  political  scientist  Robert  Kvans;  there  the  priest  plaved  a 
pivotal  role  not  only  as  spiritual  leader  but  also  as  a  local  broker, 
arranging  business  deals,  finding  jobs  for  people,  and  influencing 
and  directing  local  politics. 

Nonetheless.  Catholic  and  Communist  allegiances  are  not  as 
incompatible  as  this  contrast  might  suggest,  kertzer  was  careful  to 
point  out  frequent  participation  in  Catholic  rites  of  passage  in  the 
Bologna  neighborhood,  and  to  cite  a  study  in  rural  Kmilia-Ro¬ 
magna  where  voting  Communist,  attending  weekly  mass,  and 
taking  Holy  Communion  were  readilv  compatible.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  the  mid-1970s  40  percent  of  Communist  members 
professed  Catholicism,  and  70  percent  of  Communist  voters  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  Catholic.  Despite  a  postwar  anti-Communist  cru¬ 
sade  (especially  from  1948  to  1955)  bv  the  Catholic  church,  the 
Communist  party  policy  since  World  War  II  has  been  at  pains  to 
avoid  anticlericalism  and  to  separate  the  church  as  an  institution 
from  personal  Catholic  beliefs.  Although  an  important  source  of 
support  for  the  DC  in  the  1970s  has  been  practitioners  of  Catholi- 
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eism — as  defined  bv  weeklv  attendance  at  mass —and  though  |(ra<  - 
tieing  (latholies  ma\  see  voting  as  part  of  their  religions  obligation, 
not  all  of  those  affiliated  with  the  church  vote  for  the  Christian 
Democrats. 


Education 

Although  manv  criticisms  mav  be  leveled  against  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Italian  educational  system,  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  1930s  when  over  20  percent  of  the  population 
lacked  rudimentarv  reading  and  writing  skills,  (ireat  strides  were 
made  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  when  the  government  began  to 
place  the  eight  years  of  compulsory  education  within  the  grasp  of 
most  school-age  children.  Before  the  1960s  universal  elementary 
education  had  been  impeded  bv  a  lack  of  facilities;  the  cost  to  par¬ 
ents  of  clothing,  books,  and  supplies;  and  the  lost  labor  and  earn¬ 
ings  of  children.  By  the  1960s  upper  secondary  and  university  at¬ 
tendance  had  been  encouraged  by  increased  urbanization,  higher 
per  capita  income,  and  a  demand  for  a  skilled  and  well-educated 
work  force.  The  illiteracy  rate  had  plummeted  to  about  3  percent 
nationally  by  1981.  although  the  rate  was  6  percent  in  the  Vlezzo- 
giorno.  Overall,  out  of  a  total  labor  force  (age  14  and  up)  of 
22.982  in  1983,  24.9  percent  had  an  upper  secondary  or  universi¬ 
ty  diploma,  and  33.8  percent  had  a  lower  secondary  diploma.  Al¬ 
though  only  34  percent  of  12-  to  17-vear-olds  were  in  school  in 
I960,  some  73  percent  were  in  secondary  school  in  the  early 
1980s. 

Until  the  mid-twentieth  century  education  divided  Italians 
into  a  semiliterate  mass  and  an  elite  group  who  progressed  to  sec¬ 
ondary  and  university  levels,  acquiring  a  valued  humanistic  educa¬ 
tion  and  prerequisites  for  certain  well-paying  occupations.  The 
problem  at  the  elementary  level  had  been  the  quality  of  education 
and  at  the  secondary  level,  the  quantity.  Democratization  of  the 
system  in  itself  created  more  problems.  Secondary  and  university 
institutions  were  overwhelmed  bv  the  new  flood  of  students.  1  he 
middle-class  values  of  the  system  did  not  match  those  of  manv  of 
the  new  users.  Not  all  university  graduates  could  find  appropriate 
jobs,  despite  expectations.  There  remained  the  problem  of  how  to 
equalize  educational  opportunities  for  all  children,  regardless  of 
their  socioeconomic  background  or  their  facility  with  standard  Ital¬ 
ian.  Infrastructure  was  still  inadequate  in  certain  localities  so  that 
children  went  to  school  half-days,  often  in  shifts;  critics  called  the 
system  ‘'chaotic"  and  of  "variable  quality."  In  relation  to  the  prob- 
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lems  of  lag  in  finding  employment,  employers  complained  that  new 
employees  were  poorly  prepared  and  often  had  obsolete  knowledge. 
Regionally,  southerners  had  higher  rates  of  students'  repeating 
grades  and,  along  with  students  from  central  Italy,  a  greater  likeli¬ 
hood  of  continuing  at  u[  ->er  secondary  school  because  of  fewer  job 
opportunities:  experiments  with  full-time  school  were  conducted  in 
northern  and  central  Italy  because  of  the  demand  from  families  in 
which  both  parents  worked.  Italian  teachers  have  been  character¬ 
ized  as  numerous  but  poorly  paid,  poorly  prepared,  and  frustrated 
bv  the  lack  of  incentives. 

In  1985  education  was  compulsory  and  free  from  the  ages  of 
six  to  18  at  the  elementary  and  middle-school  levels  (see  fig.  11). 
Thirteen  years  of  schooling  were  necessary  before  admission  to  a 
university — five  in  elementary  school,  three  in  middle  (lower  sec¬ 
ondary)  school,  and  five  in  upper  secondary  school.  A  centralized 
state  system  dominated  education:  overall  in  1984  an  estimated  14 
percent  of  all  children  were  enrolled  in  the  private  schools,  which 
were  predominantly  Catholic.  In  the  1983-84  school  year  there 
were  about  1.7  million  preschool  students,  6.9  million  children  in 
the  years  of  compulsory  schooling,  and  2.5  million  upper  second¬ 
ary  school  students.  In  public  schools  the  school  year  ran  from 
mid-September  through  June,  six  days  a  week  for  a  half-dav. 

Localities  had  responsibility  only  for  short  vocational  courses, 
educationally  associated  social  services,  and  varying  extras,  such  as 
textbooks.  The  Ministry  of  Education  had  central  control  of  curric¬ 
ula.  syllabi,  hiring  and  salaries  of  teachers,  and  much  of  the  fi¬ 
nancing;  even  financing  of  buildings  came  from  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  as  well  as  the  Ministry  of  Education,  although  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  spending  belonged  to  provincial  and  commune  au¬ 
thorities.  Only  the  five  specially  empowered  regions  (Sicily,  Sardin¬ 
ia,  Val  d’Aosta,  Trentino-Alto  Adige,  and  Friuli-Venezia  Giulia) 
were  allowed  leeway  in  improvising  on  the  basic  structure  of  the 
central  system,  allowing  for  needs  of  linguistic  minorities.  In  the 
rest  of  Italy,  the  minister  of  education  appointed  provincial  school 
superintendents  to  administer  and  oversee  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  Various  kinds  of  advisory  councils  allowed  participation  bv 
students,  teachers,  parents,  and  community  figures;  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  school  council,  dispensed  allotted  funds,  organized 
classes,  and  made  additions  to  the  central  government's  prescribed 
curriculum  and  extracurricular  activities. 

Compulsory  schooling  does  not  begin  until  the  age  of  six. 
Preschools,  mostly  private,  existed  for  children  aged  three  to  five: 
in  1980-81,  roughly  77.8  percent  of  children  that  age  were  in 
public  and  private  preschools.  They  emphasized  plav  and  were  ad- 
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Waturita  examination  at  end  of  last  year  of  school 


Upper  Secondary 

linguistic,  classical,  and  scientific  lyceun 


lower  Secondary  or  Middle  School 

( Scuola  media) 


Elementary  School 
(Scuola  elementare ) 


Kinderga  rte  n 

(Scuola  ma  tern  a  or  Ciiardino  d'infanzia } 


Day  Core 

(Sido  d'infanzia  or  A  silo  d'infanzia) 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Joseph  I*,  (lapohianeo.  flal\ 
Washington.  1981.  2. 
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ministered  loeallv.  often  bv  the  Catholic  rhureh  or  other  private 
and  local  organizations.  For  children  under  three,  there  were  day¬ 
care  programs  called  "children’s  nests”  that  were  administered  pri¬ 
vately — usually  hv  industry — and  were  found  most  frequently  in 
the  north. 

Primary  schools  serve  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
10.  Kmphasis  has  been  on  mastery  of  basic  skills — reading,  writ¬ 
ing.  and  simple  mathematics.  All  subjects  are  taught  bv  one  teach¬ 
er  who  mav  continue  with  a  group  of  children  as  they  advance. 
During  elemental  school,  performance  is  evaluated  through  obser¬ 
vation  bv  teachers  rather  than  numerical  or  letter  marks.  Klementa- 
rv  school  is  broken  down  into  a  two-year  and  tbree-vear  compo¬ 
nent.  and  successful  completion  ol  oral  and  written  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year  is  rewarded  bv  an  elementarv-school  cer¬ 
tificate.  which  is  needed  for  admission  to  secondary  school. 

Three  years  of  free,  comprehensive,  middle-school  education 
represented  a  breakthrough  for  the  educational  system  when  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1()62.  It  provided  a  common  institution  and  certificate  for 
all  students  iri  the  II  to  13  age-group,  regardless  of  their  plans  to 
continue  on  to  preuniv ersitv  studies,  vocational  or  technical  educa¬ 
tion.  or  employment.  establishment  of  the  middle  school  opened 
avenues  to  the  university.  Although  the  new  middle  school  rein¬ 
forced  continuing  on  in  school,  repeaters  of  middle-school  classes 
tended  to  drop  out:  this  drop-out  problem  could  be  blamed  as 
much  on  some  children  -  home  environment  as  on  the  alleged  fail¬ 
ings  of  the  middle  school. 

In  the  middle  school,  subjects  studied  unhide  Italian  and  for¬ 
eign  languages,  social  -Indies,  mathematic-  and  sciences,  technical 
and  arti-tic  skill-,  mu-ic.  and  phv-ieal  education.  During  middle 
school  there  are  de-criptive.  analytical  evaluations  instead  of 
marks.  Weaker  students  mav  receive  extra  help.  \  -tale  examina¬ 
tion  upon  successful  completion  of  the  tlnee  year-  i-  necessary  to 
receive  a  diploma  and  pass  to  upper  ~e<  ondarv  -cbool. 

The  upper  secondary  -clued-  have  expanded  and  are  no 
longer  dominated  bv  the  da-snal  Ivccmn-  or  restricted  to  -mall 
numbers  of  children  of  the  elite.  Mtlunigh  -nice  DMiW  all  Iveeums 
prepare  students  for  the  university,  it  i-  at  the  upper  -eeondarv 
level  that  choices  inu-t  be  made  between  differently  oriented  ca¬ 
reers.  The  upper  secondary  -cbool-.  however,  have  ceded  to  the 
university  the  key  po-itiun  in  career  preparation.  <  !o-t  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  issue  because  public  -cbool  fee-  are  nominal.  The 
student  can  chouse  between  clas-ieal.  scientific,  linguistic,  and  ar¬ 
il-tic  Iveeums.  technical  or  vocational  schools,  specialized  -cbool- 
for  music  and  the  art-,  or  normal  school-  for  kindergarten  or  ele- 
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mentary  school  teacher  training,  The  classical  lyceums  emphasize 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  while  the  scientific  lyceums  pro¬ 
vide  more  hours  of  mathematics  and  sciences  and  the  linguistic  ly¬ 
ceums  permit  taking  at  least  two  foreign  languages.  Technical  stud¬ 
ies  include  aeronautics,  agriculture,  commerce,  about  30  industrial 
fields,  and  tourism:  vocational  schools  differ  from  them  in  being 
narrower  and  providing  a  less  academic  and  humanistic  base. 
Normal  schools  may  soon  he  replaced  bv  universitv-level  training 
supplemented  bv  refresher  courses  (the  former  already  the  basis  of 
training  secondary -level  teachers). 

I  he  Iveeums  have  been  accused  of  being  too  broadly  and  ab¬ 
stractly  oriented  at  the  same  time  that  the  institutes  were  overspe- 
eialized.  Secondary  schools  in  the  past  were  also  charged  with 
being  out  of  touch  with  the  job  market,  but  bv  the  1970s  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  students  studied  at  the  more  practical  technical  and 
vocational  institutes.  The  number  of  technical  students  in  1983-84 
was  43  percent  of  all  upper  secondary  students,  and  the  number  of 
technical  diplomas  at  various  levels  quadrupled  between  19.31  and 
1981.  Children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  however,  still 
tended  to  rhoo-e  lueun»  rather  than  the  vocational  or  normal 
schools  preferred  by  the  children  of  salaried  workers.  Critics  claim 
one  by-product  of  the  1969  reform  y\as  to  drop  standards  both  in 
the  upper  -eeondary  schools  and  in  the  maturitii  examination,  suc¬ 
cess  at  which  was  needed  to  provide  the  diploma  for  university  ad- 
missjon.  Although  93  percent  passed  in  1981.  the  maturitii  is  im¬ 
portant  because  it  comes  at  the  end  of  upper  secondary  school  and 
consists  of  a  two-day  oral  and  written  examination  administered  by 
a  board  of  mostly  outside  examiners.  Proposed  reform  would 
extend  compulsory  school  until  age  16  and  create  a  unified  upper 
school  divided  into  two  cycles  (with  specialization  delayed  until  the 
second  cycle)  to  substitute  for  the  present  diversity  and  permit 
transfer  between  types  of  studies. 

Bv  and  large,  higher  education  in  Italv  means  universities 
(which  im  lude  university  institutes  and  polytechnics):  there  were 
64  universities  in  the  1980s  according  to  a  government  source. 
Many  universities  in  Italy  have  long  histories — the  l  niversitv  of 
Bologna  wa'  founded  in  1088.  the  University  of  Padua  in  1222. 
and  the  l  niversitv  of  Naples  in  1224.  There  are.  however,  newer 
universities  founded  as  recently  as  the  state  University  of  Trieste 
in  1938  or  the  T  niversitv  of  Ancona  in  1969. 

Two  degrees  may  he  obtained  at  Italian  universitie; — the 
laurra  No  called  for  the  crown  of  laurels  bestowed  on  scholars  in 
ancient  limes)  and  the  doctorate.  A  recipient  of  a  laurra  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  as  dniiiire.  and  the  degree  is  distinguished  from  diplomas 
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given  In  special-aim  schools  or  conservatories  or  schools  of  fine 
arts.  A  la  urea  requires  a  thesis  based  on  original  research  as  well 
as  success  w  ith  examinations;  classes  consist  of  formal  lectures  and 
official  examinations  given  only  at  the  ends  of  courses.  To  a  lesser 
extent  than  at  lower  levels  of  education,  state  universities  are 
under  the  Ministrv  of  Education,  but  curricula  are  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  and  man\  courses  are  required  nationally  Private  universi¬ 
ties  must  also  submit  curricula  in  order  to  hfcve  legal  recognition, 
so  the\  differ  only  bv  being  funded  bv  local  or  regional  govern¬ 
ment  or  private  entities  such  as  the  Catholic  church,  instead  of  bv 
the  Ministrv  of  education  which  pass  state  professors. 

Universities  can  be  broken  down  into  units,  each  of  which  is 
called  a  facolta.  which  offer  courses  and  grant  degrees.  Most  pro¬ 
grams  require  four  vears,  but  some  such  as  ehemistrv  or  agricul¬ 
ture  require  five  years,  or  six  in  the  case  of  medicine.  There  are 
few  electives,  but  within  a  given  field  there  may  be  specializations, 
such  as  ancient  or  modern  historv.  In  1983-84  there  were 
731,807  registered  students;  students  not  having  passed  all  exami¬ 
nations.  not  having  written  theses,  or  delaving  receipt  of  the  degree 
were  counted  separately  and  called  fuori  corso. 

The  universities  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  were  in  crisis,  hard- 
pressed  h\  the  increase  in  numbers  of  students  and  bv  new  tvpes 
of  demands  from  new  clientele.  After  1969  there  were  open  admis¬ 
sions.  and  crowding  was  caused  by  a  less  than  optimal  distribution 
of  students  among  universities.  All  recipients  of  maturita  diplomas 
could  enter  anv  field  of  study  although  drop-out  rates  made  uni¬ 
versity  degrees  more  selective  than  otherwise  might  be  expected. 
The  overall  drop-out  rate  was  16.8  percent  in  1980  (for  freshmen. 
32  percent  in  1980-81)  and  tended  to  affect  students  of  modest 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  graduates  of  technical  or  vocation¬ 
al  schools.  Professors  found  most  university  students  performed 
poorly  compared  with  those  of  earlier  decades,  and  standards  for 
promotion  varied  according  to  professor.  Because  fees  were  among 
the  lowest  in  Kurope.  they  did  not  contribute  resources  needed  to 
correct  deficiencies  in  laboratories  and  libraries  or  to  supply  coun¬ 
seling  (or  new  students.  One  education  expert,  f.orrado  de 
Francesco,  described  the  universities  as  lacking  competition  and  ac¬ 
countability  and  a  1981  report  stated  that  faculties  were  polarized, 
ratios  of  students  to  professors  were  high  in  some  disciplines,  stu¬ 
dent  attendance  at  lectures  was  infrequent,  grades  were  inflated, 
and  overall  performance  was  inefficient. 

A  1980  survey  of  Milan  graduates  conducted  bv  de  Francesco 
found  that  university  graduates  were  widely  underemployed,  (espe¬ 
cially  in  fields  such  as  law  or  the  humanities).  I  nemplovment  of 
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university  graduates  did.  however,  decline  from  1978-81.  a  period 
when  unemployment  among  nonuniversity  graduates  grew.  Employ¬ 
ers  demanded  a  university  degree  when  it  was  not  necessary,  and 
university  graduates  were  taking  jobs  formerly  refused  in  degree 
holders  or  were  retaining  jobs  held  while  students.  A  university 
graduate's  income  also  fell  w'ith  inflation  between  1967  and  1983 
compared  with  that  of  a  nongraduatp. 

The  1981  University  Act  was  a  partial  move  toward  university 
reform.  As  a  result,  the  National  University  Council  (a  form  of  self- 
government)  came  to  assume  initiative  for  reform,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  greater  freedom  for  innovation  bv  universities.  The  act  provid¬ 
ed  increased  funding  for  scientific  research  (although  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  cutting  research  funds).  Staffs  were  reorganized  to 
control  the  number  and  type  of  positions:  tenured  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  were  defined  as  either  associate  or  full  professorships,  leaving 
less  flexibility  for  hiring  untenured  teachers  and  limiting  opportu¬ 
nities  at  the  lowest  rungs.  The  post  of  research  worker  was  created 
to  be  filled  by  former  temporary  staff  and  those  to  he  trained  by 
the  new  research  doctorate  program,  a  three-year  program  that 
began  in  1983-84  and  was  limited  to  2.000  employees. 


Social  Relations 


Regional  Differences 

One  anthropologist  who  has  worked  in  italv.  William  A. 
Douglass,  has  noted:  "From  both  a  temporal  and  cultural  view¬ 
point.  then,  it  is  illusory  to  speak  of  "Italv.’  for  there  are  indeed 
many  Italvs  and  each  differs  from  the  others  .  .  .  ."  No  sooner  is  a 
generalization  about  Italv  as  a  whole  attempted  than  an  exception 
may  be  found.  Often  social  and  cultural  patterns  that  are  held  in 
common  are  outlines,  not  specifics.  A  lovaltv  to  region  or  locale  is 
a  common  trait  but  one  that  bv  its  verv  nature  differentiates  Ital¬ 
ians.  Similarly,  a  tradition  of  the  citv  as  an  important  source  of 
standards  of  civility,  urbanity,  and  manners  is  widespread,  al¬ 
though  the  details  of  how  an  Umbrian,  as  opposed  to  a  Neapolitan, 
defines  that  tradition  mav  varv.  Family  is  important  to  all  Italians, 
but  in  I’isticci  (in  Basilicata)  that  may  mean  a  core  of  close  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  sisters  and  cousins,  as  opposed  to  married  parents 
living  with  married  children  in  sharecropping  families  in  l  mliria. 

The  usual  breakdown  of  Italv  based  on  differences  such  as 
land  tenure,  education,  social  structure,  health,  or  demography  is 
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into  northern,  central,  and  southern  divisions.  In  this  division  the 
north  includes  the  regions  of  Piemonte,  Val  d’Aosta,  Lombardia. 
Trentino-Alto  Adige,  Liguria,  Veneto,  and  Friuli-Venezia  Giulia; 
the  center  (some  of  which  is  considered  to  be  transitional  between 
north  and  south)  encompasses  Emilia-Romagna,  Toscana,  Marche, 
Lazio,  and  Umbria;  the  south  refers  to  Campania,  Molise,  Puglia, 
Abruzzi,  Basilicata,  and  Calabria.  The  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardin¬ 
ia  are  often  grouped  with  the  south.  National  statistics,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  often  subtotaled  for  the  south  versus  north-central  italv  be¬ 
cause  of  clear  differences  between  the  two  in  birth  rates,  infant 
mortality,  literacy,  or  income;  levels  of  economic  development  are 
also  an  important  difference.  The  regions  differ  in  religious  and 
clerical/anticlerical  orientations — the  red  belt  in  the  center  and  the 
white  belt  in  the  northeast  are  linked  to  differing  regional  roles  of 
the  church  after  the  1860s.  after  unification  and  after  dissolution 
of  church  lands. 

As  soon  as  specific  studies  by  social  scientists  are  considered, 
however,  it  becomes  difficult  to  characterize  even  a  southern  family 
or  a  southern  social  structure.  Despite  common  generalizations 
about  the  South  of  Italy  as  though  it  were  a  homogeneous  unit, 
historian  Pino  Arlacehi  was  careful  to  point  out  at  least  three  dif¬ 
ferent  social-structural  tvpes  in  the  south  before  World  War  II,  an 
analysis  that  is  important  to  contemporary  social  structure.  These 
three  areas  were  the  Crotonese.  which  was  socially  divided  between 
the  landless  and  the  owners  of  great  estates:  the  plain  of  Gioia 
Tauro,  with  medium-sized  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprises 
affected  by  the  market  and  the  mafia;  and  the  area  called  the  Co- 
sentino,  which  was  inhabited  by  small  subsistence-oriented  peasant 
landowners  and  characterized  by  the  high  rate  of  emigration.  Simi¬ 
larly.  migration  traditions  distinguish  neighboring  provinces  in  the 
southern  region  of  Puglia.  Lecce  and  Taranto  differ,  the  first 
having  high  rates  of  outmigration  because  of  seasonal  and  tempo¬ 
rary  labor  stints  as  opposed  to  the  second  having  low  rates  because 
of  greater  prosperity  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Even  neighboring 
villages  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  similar  because  two  villages  only 
seven  kilometers  apart  in  the  Fucino  basin  in  Abruzzi  were  found 
to  be  distinct  in  terms  of  the  work  ethic,  clientelism,  and  collective 
action.  Parallel  distinctions  occur  in  the  north  where,  for  example, 
the  rural  and  touristic  Alpine  valleys  of  the  South  Tyrol  are  quite 
different  from  the  heavily  industrialized  and  urbanized  Po  Valley, 
or  where  the  port  of  Trieste,  with  its  ties  to  Yugoslavia,  is  distinct 
from  its  historical  rival  within  the  Adriatic,  Venice. 

A  comparison  of  cities  provides  a  good  example  of  regional 
and  subregional  differentiation.  Italy  has  a  long  tradition  of  com- 
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peting  urban  renters  because  of  the  late  political  unification  of  a 
variety  of  independent  states,  each  with  its  own  customs  union  and 
capital  in  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  about  45  cities  with 
100,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  1  I  with  over  350,000.  There  is 
still  no  single  Italian  city  that  dominates  Italy  the  way  Paris  domi¬ 
nates  France,  although  the  Po  Valley  is  said  to  be  the  largest  con¬ 
urbation  in  the  Mediterranean.  Milan  and  Rome  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  two  dominant  metropolises. 

When  major  cities  are  ranked  according  to  a  variety  of  crite¬ 
ria.  there  are  no  cities  leading  in  all  categories.  Called  a  city  of 
employees  and  shopkeepers,  as  the  nation's  capital,  Rome  leads 
only  in  functions  of  administration  and  policymaking,  entertain¬ 
ment.  luxury  commerce,  and  airline  connections.  As  the  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  center.  Milan  tops  the  hierarchy  for  per  capita  income,  em¬ 
ployment  generated  outside  the  province,  foreign  trade,  and  finance 
and  publishing,  as  well  as  for  premier  artistic  institutions,  such  as 
l.a  Scala.  and  for  the  highest  newspaper  circulation.  W'hile  also  a 
part  of  the  industrial  triangle  in  the  Po  Valley  (Milan-Genoa- 
Turin),  Turin  plays  a  role  different  from  that  of  Milan — the  latter 
redistributes  industrial  activities  to  secondary  centers  such  as 
Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Venice,  whereas  the  former  absorbs  such  ac¬ 
tivities.  Turin  is  also  second  for  wholesaling  and  transport  and  is 
equal  to  Milan  in  per  capita  income.  Other  northern  cities  rank 
high  on  certain  criteria — Genoa,  for  instance,  is  ahead  of  Rome  on 
per  capita  income  and  foreign  exchange.  Southern  and  central  Ital¬ 
ian  cities,  in  contrast,  do  not  have  as  complete  a  set  of  functions 
when  compared  to  the  northern  urban  hierarchy;  Naples,  for  in¬ 
stance.  does  not  rank  commensurate  with  its  size  in  zones  of  influ¬ 
ence,  generation  of  employment  outside  the  province,  or  foreign 
trade.  The  north  is  better  integrated  in  the  sense  of  more  interur- 
ban  exchange  and  more  urban  centers  than  the  south,  where  there 
are  more  economically  underdeveloped  regions  and  poorer  commu¬ 
nication  and  transportation  systems. 

Population  centers  considered  to  be  urban  include  a  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  towns  and  cities  of  varying  size  and  sophistication,  each  a 
center  for  a  rural  hinterland  and  some  with  history  and  artistic  tra¬ 
ditions  out  of  keeping  with  present  size.  Kach  is  considered  unique 
and  referred  to  as  a  pne.se  (a  homeland)  with  distinctive  local  char¬ 
acteristics.  Generally,  although  relations  between  town  and  country 
vary  regionally  depending  on  local  economies,  land  tenure,  and  set¬ 
tlement  patterns,  urban  residents  in  contrast  to  rural  ones  have 
been  seen  to  possess  generally  a  quality  called  civil  to.  Civiltn  as 
analyzed  by  anthropologist  Svdel  Silverman,  refers  to  what  is 
urbane,  civic,  and  civilized,  to  what  makes  man  most  human.  It 
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glorifies  town  life  and  ranks  population  centers  on  approximation 
to  the  Italian  ideals  of  "urbanness."  Ciyiltu  refers  to  linguistic 
skills,  attitudes  toward  progress,  styles  of  dress,  housing,  speech, 
etiquette,  and  personal  attributes  such  as  generosity  and  gentilitv. 
Indirectly  it  has  referred  to  patterns  of  patronage  and  class.  The 
elite  have  had  most  access  to  participation  in  public  life,  conspicu¬ 
ous  leisure,  education,  and  resources  necessary  for  effective  self¬ 
presentation,  and  have  transmitted  current  urban  fashions  and  set 
an  example  for  others  to  follow.  An  important  component  has  been 
not  onlv  public  performance,  participation  in  community  life,  and 
respect  for  distinctive  local  traditions,  but  also  the  ahilitv  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  larger  world  outside  the  hometown.  I'he  specifics  of  ri 

yilta  in  regard  to  dress,  kind  of  community  participation,  or  ~!v|e- 

of  hospitality  have  varied  bv  context  and  over  time  and  space,  but 
the  general  ideals  of  ciyiltu  have  been  accepted  as  typical  of  urban 

attitudes  in  main  areas  of  Italy,  not  just  in  the  l  mbrian  town  for 

which  they  were  described. 

Depending  on  regions.  Italian  cities  offer  some  interesting 
contrasts  in  their  socioeconomic  profiles,  as.  for  example,  in  Naples 
and  Bologna.  Naples  is  one  of  Italy’s  largest  cities,  but  compared 
with  northern  cities,  it  is  more  dependent  on  administration,  port 
activities,  tourism,  and  such  tertiary  activities  as  street  vending  and 
petty  trading,  than  on  industry.  Naples  is  densely  populated,  and 
its  health  profile  is  characterized  by  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality. 
Lnlike  Neapolitan  politics,  which  are  indisputably  corrupt  and  ver¬ 
tically  organized  along  clientelist  lines,  Bologna  has  been  a  bastion 
of  efficient  Communist  urban  administration.  Located  in  the 
modern  industrial  north,  its  economy  is  commercial  and  industrial. 

Lacking  a  sizable  stable  working  class.  Naples  consists  of 
haves — professionals,  landowners,  bureaucrats,  and  merchant: — 
and  have-nots — the  underclass  of  street  vendors,  artisans,  petty  in¬ 
termediaries.  and  marginal  wage  earners.  The  poorest  of  this  eco¬ 
nomically  insecure  underclass,  perhaps  one-third  to  one-hall  of 
Naples’  population,  consider  anything  ensuring  survival  as  legiti¬ 
mate.  Life  is  seen  as  a  struggle,  and  being  clever,  deceptive,  self- 
serving,  and  manipulative  is  considered  essential  for  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  Passionate,  aggressive,  and  opportunistic,  these  Neapolitans 
live  by  their  wits;  they  are  forced  to  be  urban  foragers,  piecing  to¬ 
gether  a  living  from  multiple  pursuits.  The  larger  community  to 
which  such  Neapolitans  belong  is  that  of  the  city  of  Naples,  to 
which  they  feel  a  chauvinistic  pride  in  contradistinction  to  rural 
folk  perceived  as  hicks  or  to  residents  of  other  Italian  cities;  the 
smaller  unit  is  that  of  neighborhood  defined  as  much  bv  circuits  of 
commerce  and  mutual  concern  as  bv  current  residence.  Neighbor- 
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hood  identity  is  onlv  infrequently  apparent  during  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  dav  of  the  Madonna  del  Arco  anil  the  defense  of  the 
neighborhood  women  and  boundaries  hv  its  young  men;  the  bonds 
that  tie  the  members  of  the  neighborhood  together  are  hv  no 
means  all  positive  because  there  is  suspicion  and  distrust  of  those 
known  as  well  as  strangers. 

In  contrast,  the  residents  of  a  working-class  neighborhood  in 
Bologna  practice  occupations  typical  of  Bologna — mam  relating  to 
transport  (bus  or  truck  drivers,  railroad  workers)  or  to  wholesaling 
(warehouse  or  stockvard  employees).  Typical  of  central  and  north¬ 
ern  Italy  but  in  sharp  contrast  to  Naples,  social  life  revolves 
around  voluntary  associations;  typical  of  the  Communist-dominated 
red  belt,  the  principal  voluntary  associations  are  the  resident-based 
sections  of  the  PCI  and  allied  youth,  women  s,  pensioners',  and 
labor  groups.  Communist  affiliations  or  Communist  sympathies  are 
not  just  related  to  periodic  voting,  for  the  male  social  gathering 
spots  are  cooperatives  where  the  party  sections  are  housed;  also, 
the  PCI  sponsors  grocery  cooperatives  and  recreational  activities 
such  a>  films,  songfests.  and  sports.  The  most  respected  local  fig¬ 
ures  are  party  officials,  and  the  party  strategy  is  to  identify  itself 
with  working-class  life  and  interests;  incoming  southern  immigrants 
soon  discover  that  the  center  of  community  life  is  not  the  local 
church  but  the  local  section  of  the  Communist  party,  for  example, 
as  shown  by  PCI-sponsored  community  festivals.  The  communist 
ideology,  contrasting  with  Neapolitan  norms,  encourages  women  to 
participate  in  political  activities  and  looks  on  new  PC!  members  as 
social  equals,  not  as  clients. 

The  cultural  attitude  toward  rural  areas  varies  throughout 
Italy.  In  central  Italy,  for  example,  land  has  often  been  held  under 
a  sharecropping  system  called  mezzndrin;  a  tenant  family  lives  on  a 
farmstead,  producing  multiple  crops  on  the  basis  of  a  long-term 
contract,  and  runs  the  farm  in  partnership  with  the  landowners, 
who  direct  operations.  In  southern  Italy,  landowners  of  middle-  to 
large-sized  units  tend  to  he  absent  or  inactive,  and  relationships 
with  cultivators  are  variable  and  unstable.  The  view  of  the  country¬ 
side  in  central  Italy  associated  with  this  system  of  mezzndrin  is 
positive,  stressing  agricultural  bounty,  rural  beauty,  mythic  virtues 
of  agriculturists,  and  attachment  to  the  country.  \  iews  held  in  the 
south  are  more  negative;  they  might  emphasize  hardship  and  isola¬ 
tion  from  others  in  connection  with  the  countryside  because  of  the 
concentration  of  population  in  large  towns  and  unstable  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  landowners. 

Kven  within  a  region  such  as  the  island  of  Sicily,  urban  forms 
varv  from  the  eastern  to  western  areas,  distinguished  hv  differing 
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cultural  codes  and  stratification  systems.  The  west  contains  settle¬ 
ments,  typical  of  various  parts  of  southern  Italy,  called  agro-towns; 
agro-towns  contain  3,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  but  are  not  as  mul¬ 
tifunctional  as  towns  of  that  size  elsewhere  in  Italy.  Although  con¬ 
taining  some  artisans,  merchants,  and  professionals,  the  majority 
<30  to  00  percent)  of  the  population  has  been  traditionally  engaged 
in  extensive  agriculture.  The  concentration  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  in  town  rather  than  dispersed  in  the  countryside  has  various¬ 
ly  been  explained  by  malaria,  scarcity  of  water  sources,  preference 
for  urban  living,  proximity  to  shops  and  schools,  scattered  and 
fragmented  landholdings,  seasonal  unemployment,  and  the  need  for 
easy  availability  to  potential  employers.  Highly  stratified,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  an  agro-town  disdains  manual  labor  and  feels  no  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  soil.  In  western  Sicily  these  agro-towns  are  linked  nei¬ 
ther  to  market  centers  nor  to  intermediate  provincial  centers.  In¬ 
stead.  based  in  interior  mountain  towns  or  large  estates  and  gather¬ 
ing  at  monasteries,  inns,  or  flour  mills  instead  of  cities,  there  are 
rural  entrepreneurs  with  access  to  force  and  transportation  (anti 
often  associated  with  the  Mafia);  they  do  not  need  city  elite  to  me¬ 
diate  for  them  so.  for  example,  thev  import  livestock  directly  from 
abroad  and  run  mills  themselves  rather  than  send  grain  to  a  mill  in 
a  central  eitv. 


Social  Relationships  Involving  the  Family 

The  emphasis  given  the  family  is  shared  all  over  Italy,  al¬ 
though  the  forms  the  family  takes  are  not;  the  individual  is  often 
expected  to  defer  to  the  interests  of  the  family  unit.  It  is  difficult 
to  generalize  from  families  in  small  agricultural  villages  to  those  in 
cosmopolitan  cities  such  as  Rome  and  Milan,  from  sharecroppers  to 
laboratory  technicians.  Often  it  is  the  nuclear  family  (the  parents 
and  unmarried  children  who  share  a  household)  that  is  most 
common;  relations,  however,  with  kin  outside  the  household  may 
be  important  for  loans,  advice,  mutual  support,  sociability,  and 
shared  work.  Although  not  automatically  likely  to  do  as  requested, 
kin  are  expected  to  be  more  trustworthy  or  helpful  than  those  who 
are  unrelated. 

The  Italian  term  famiglia  does  not  always  distinguish  between 
members  of  the  nuclear  family  and  other  relatives  (who  mav  be 
called  fiarenti  |parents|  or  cugini  [cousins]).  To  be  sure  of  the  kinds 
of  relationships  and  referents  intended  (parents,  third  cousins,  in¬ 
laws).  the  terms  kin  or  family  must  be  placed  in  a  specific  context, 
such  as  division  of  inheritance  between  siblings;  a  momentous 
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gathering  such  as  a  wedding  or  a  funeral,  which  would  include  var¬ 
ious  degrees  of  relatives;  or  a  request  for  help  in  procuring  a  job. 
which  might  be  directed  toward  a  distant  but  influential  cousin. 
Residence  is  an  indication,  though  not  a  completely  reliable  one.  of 
intensity  of  cooperation,  shared  activities,  and  affection. 

Establishing  a  separate  household  with  spouse  and  children 
has  been  one  common  way  to  assert  independence  and  adulthood 
and  to  assure  others  of  predictable,  responsible  behavior.  It  is  as 
husband  and  wife  and  as  parents  launching  children  that  reputa¬ 
tion  may  be  partly  determined.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  however, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  ideal  has  been  a  multigenerational  house¬ 
hold,  including  not  just  parents  and  unmarried  children  but  also 
married  sons  with  their  wives  and  children.  Such  a  household 
based  on  the  father-son  dvad  has  served  as  a  production  unit 
whether  sharecropping,  exercising  a  profession,  managing  large 
landholdings,  or  producing  and  marketing  as  artisans  in  \hruzz.i 
and  central  Italv.  Also,  one  study  in  Bologna  in  the  1970s  found 
that  even  when  newlyweds  established  a  separate  household  they 
did  not  necessarily  move  out  of  a  parental  home  immediately  or 
leave  the  neighborhood  when  they  did. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  widowed  parent  to  share  a  house¬ 
hold  with  a  married  child — in  the  Salento  Peninsula  in  the  south 
the  parent  usually  lives  with  a  child  of  the  opposite  sex  in  order  to 
avoid  conflicts  over  authority.  In  the  northeast  and  center  of  Italy 
a  sharecropping  family  welcomes  extra  hands  of  am  age.  and  one 
researcher  in  central  Italv  found  the  ideal  was  for  sons  to  put  the 
interests  of  parents  first  over  those  of  wives  and  children.  In  some 
poor  areas  of  Italv,  however,  the  elderly  may  have  to  turn  to  neigh¬ 
bors  or  charity  because  the  children  fear  losing  resources  needed 
for  their  nuclear  family.  Normativelv.  people  may  agree  that  help 
should  be  given  to  kin;  realistically,  offers  may  depend  on  the  fam¬ 
ily's  economic  base.  Whenever  disinheritance  has  been  a  serious 
threat  because  there  were  no  alternatives  to  local  agriculture  or  the 
family  business,  parents  of  means  could  feel  more  secure  in  their 
old  age.  while  they  retained  economic  control.  In  the  past,  before 
the  decline  in  mortality  rates,  shorter  life  expectancies  meant  that 
fewer  elderly  survived  until  their  children  left  home  to  marrv.  and 
that  regardless  of  the  numbers  of  children  born,  no  parent  could 
assume  that  any  children  would  survive  to  offer  them  security  in 
their  old  age  (see  Demography,  this  ch.).  To  some  extent,  migration 
has  had  a  similar  effect,  leaving  the  elderly,  the  orphaned,  and  the 
handicapped  with  fewer  relatives  from  whom  to  seek  help.  Remit¬ 
tances  or  pensions  can  only  compensate  to  a  certain  degree  for  cul¬ 
tivation  of  food  or  needed  assistance  bv  children:  if  pensions  were 
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sufficient  there  would  not  he  so  many  pensioners  working  in  the 
submerged  eeonoim  at  jolts  without  benefits.  Old-age  pensions  mat 
mean  that  the  tlderlv  are  more  likelv  to  live  on  their  own  than 
ever  before. 

Observers  agree  that  a  household  should  represent  a  united 
front  to  the  world,  but  that  does  not  preclude  internal  tensions  a' 
well  as  solidarity  Within  the  familv  it  has  been  hard  to  generalize. 
Siblings'  relations  have  been  called  "amicable  and  tender  while 
tliev  were  growing  up  together  in  contradistinction  to  the  conflicts 
over  inheritance  that  might  occur  a>  adults.  Inheritance  in  different 
parts  of  Italv  occurs  variouslv  at  times  of  marriage,  parental  retire¬ 
ment.  or  parental  death,  and  can  either  unite  or  divide  siblings.  It 
can  persuade  married  children  to  live  with  parents  or  keep  married 
brothers  together  after  the  parents  deaths  because  of  the  joint 
familv  enterprise.  Conflict  or  cooperation  over  inheritance  can  be 
seen  as  an  outgrowth  of  earlier  relations.  Brothers  of  similar  age 
are  said  to  be  rivals  and/or  companions  because  of  thetr  similar 
position  in  the  familv.  Similarly  in  Pistieei  (in  Basilicata),  sisters 
are  cooperative  neighbors,  while  in  Nieuportu  fin  Sicily)  thev  can 
compete  for  status  or  be  mutuallv  dependent.  A  much  older  broth¬ 
er  tnav  be  authoritative  and  distant  like  the  father,  but  an  older 
sister  mav  cater  to.  rather  than  assert  authority  over,  her  brothers, 
who  are  expected  to  dominate  sisters  even  at  the  cost  of  resent¬ 
ment.  In  Montecastello  (in  l  mhria)  sisters  are  to  respect  older 
brothers  and  nurture  vounger  siblings:  there,  as  well  as  in  I’l'tiei  i. 
brothers  are  to  protect  sisters'  reputations  even  after  marriage. 

Fathers  have  been  described  as  maintaining  an  authoritative 
distant  stance,  expecting  obedience  and  respect,  whereas  mothers 
rule  indulgentlv  bv  affection,  interceding  with  the  father  if  needed. 
Italians  frequentlv  mention  a  mother’s  bestowal  of  life,  her  nurtur¬ 
ing  ami  provision  of  physical  and  emotional  security.  Because  a  la¬ 
ther's  work  and  activities  mav  keep  him  absent,  the  relationship 
between  a  mother  and  her  children  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  in 
the  familv:  one  anthropologist  reported  Irom  Sicily  in  the  l(>,()s 
that  she  was  freijuentlv  told  "for  us  the  woman  is  the  familv.  ()! 
mother-child  bonds,  the  mother-son  bond  is  said  to  be  the  strongest 
and  most  easily  expressed.  According  to  a  classic  account  from 
working-class  Naples,  a  husband  mav  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
a  son  lor  his  wife  s  attention  or  a  wife  and  children  with  a  man  « 
mother,  even  though  the  wife  mav  give  a  good  trv  (which  not  sur¬ 
prisingly  can  make  relations  between  a  mother-in-law  and  dan-di- 
ter-in-law  conflictual).  Instead  of  preparing  a  child  for  eventual  sep¬ 
aration  and  independence,  the  emphasis  mav  be  on  enduring  ties, 
and  unmarried  adults  mav  live  with  parents.  In  the  case  of  father- 
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son  relations  this  can  mean  that  an  adult  son  will  increasingly 
cliafe  under  his  father's  authoritv.  in  extreme  eases  perhaps  eseap- 
injz  through  migration.  After  a  son  marries,  the  new  wile  mav  he 
east  as  the  perpetrator  of  an  emphasis  on  the  interests  of  the  new 
unit. 

All  over  ltal\  there  is  elear  dillerentiation  hetween  the  sexes 
in  socialization,  patterns  of  education,  economic  participation,  and 
the  assignment  of  family  responsibilities.  \t  least  in  the  south  in 
the  PKrOs  and  l‘)70s.  activities  and  space  were  often  divided  hv 
sex.  In  a  town  in  Basilicata,  women  were  expected  to  work  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  fields  to  regulate  women  s  contact  with  unrelated 
men  and  to  avoid  possible  sexual  temptation.  In  towns  like  the  one 
in  Basilicata  or  others  in  Sicily.  rather  than  being  isolated  at  home, 
women  have  been  able  to  form  a  sociable  neighborhood  group  and 
sit  in  the  street  or  doorway.  gossiping,  watching  and  listening  to 
neighbors  and  passersln.  and  working  (sewing,  washing,  or  prepar¬ 
ing  food).  In  contrast,  when  not  in  the  fields,  men  ran  errands, 
such  as  shopping,  or  gathered  with  male  friends  at  bars  or  in  the 
piazza. 

In  central  or  northern  cities,  differentiation  mav  not  be  so  bla¬ 
tant.  with  bovs  being  educated  for  a  future  livelihood  and  girls  in 
an  interlude  before  focusing  on  children  and  marriage.  If  girls  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  profession,  thev  concentrate  on  what  are  considered 
women's  fields,  such  as  teaching  or  communications.  Differences 
between  the  sexes  in  central  italv  mav  also  be  apparent  in  different 
conversational  style; — men’s  public  discourse  is  developed  as  an 
art.  broad-ranging,  like  a  verbal  contest:  women’s  conversation 
lends  to  be  more  pi i v ate  and  indirect,  e.g..  a  running  commentary 
while  working  or  strolling.  In  a  Bologna  working-class  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  segregation  is  not  as  obvious  as  in  the  south,  women 
mav  be  more  easily  found  in  church  or  in  the  kitchen  than  men. 
who  are  more  likelv  to  be  politieallv  active  and  to  meet  in  coopera¬ 
tive  recreational  clubs  with  political  affiliations.  Precisely  because 
it  is  exceptional.  IMil  leaders  publicly  work  with  wives  preparing 
food  at  a  community  festival  in  Bologna  as  a  symbolic  act  of  equal¬ 
ity. 

The  strength  of  the  informal  power  of  the  Italian  wife  and 
mother,  in  contrast  to  her  formal  subordination  to  her  husband  and 
other  menfolk,  is  a  matter  tor  debate.  There  is  little  dispute  that 
within  the  household  women  make  decisions  and  have  emotional 
dominance  over  children  or  that  in  main  lower-class  families 
women  often  manage  the  budget.  Indeed,  a  I '>7.7  family  law  legiti¬ 
mized  women's  share  in  deciding  where  and  hv  what  means  a 
family  should  live,  and  also  abolished  dowries  ,•  I  permitted 
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women  to  retain  their  maiden  names.  In  the  south  researchers  in 
such  areas  as  the  towns  of  Basilicata  and  Naples  have  found  that 
women  will  agree  with  the  prevailing  ideologv  that  men  are  the 
heads  of  familv,  should  make  decisions,  and  support  and  represent 
the  familv.  Nonetheless,  at  times  women  seem  to  use  the  interests 
of  the  entire  household  or  of  sons  and  husbands  to  justifv  stepping 
outside  the  bounds  of  motherhood  and  home  bv  dealing  with  bu- 
reaucracv  while  husbands  are  at  work,  or  earning  monev  if  the 
husband  is  unemployed.  Opinions  over  whether  the  mother  is  a 
matriarch  or  simplv  a  focal  figure  vary,  although  whether  the  vari¬ 
ation  is  according  to  circumstances  or  observer  is  unclear. 

Despite  Italy's  feminist  movement,  one  observer  termed  "cos¬ 
metic''  the  changes  in  women’s  roles  since  the  1960s,  the  so-called 
biggest  single  shift  in  the  nature  of  postwar  Italian  society.  This 
critic  admits  that  there  are  voung  women  who  mav  lead  an  active 
social  life,  dating  unchaperoned,  or  show  greater  sexual  freedom, 
independence,  and  professional  mobility  than  ever  before.  The  51 
women  serving  in  parliament  in  1980.  for  example,  have  presum¬ 
ably  taken  advantage  of  new  opportunities,  and  women  have  been 
politicals  mobilized  and  united  bv  issues  such  as  divorce  and  abor¬ 
tion.  A  poll  conducted  in  the  1970s  found  women's  priorities  to  be 
education,  a  job  outside  the  home,  affluence,  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  Nonetheless.  Italian  women  in  the  1980s  have 
not  yet  resolved  a  conflict  between  family-centered  activities  and 
new  activities  open  in  politics,  the  work  world,  anil  education.  This 
same  critic  insists  that  the  average  woman  has  not  changed  enough 
to  force  her  male  counterpart  to  change  and  still  accepts  depend¬ 
ence  on  men  bv  marrying  voung  and  abandoning  school  and  the 
work  force.  VI  omen  leave  school  at  men's  request,  and  even  though 
more  women  were  attending  universities,  in  1980-81  there  were 
only  77  women  to  every  100  men  in  higher  education  in  contrast 
to  92  girls  per  100  bovs  in  secondary  school. 

Surveys  suggest  that  women's  goal  is  to  marry  a  protective, 
strong  husband  and  that  men  in  the  1970s  still  had  a  double 
sexual  standard,  preferred  sons  to  daughters,  and  avoided  house¬ 
work.  The  numbers  of  divorces  per  1.000  inhabitants  might  seem 
to  support  preference  for  marriage — at  0.8  per  1.000  married  cou¬ 
ples  it  was  the  lowest  in  the  EC  in  1981,  as  opposed  to  provisional 
figures  for  France  of  7.2  or  11.8  for  Britain.  Despite  the  1970  di¬ 
vorce  law  and  the  1974  referendum  challenging  it  few  Italians 
have  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  for  divorce  (see  Religion, 
this  ch.).  In  1982.  for  example,  there  were  onlv  14,640  divorces, 
partly  because  of  the  stigma  felt  by  divorced  women  and.  because 
of  undeclared  income,  the  risk  of  tax  penalties  from  financial  dis- 
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closure  needed  for  a  divorce  settlement  (see  Labor,  oh.  3).  Al¬ 
though  Italians  seemed  to  prefer  legal  separations  to  divorce,  onlv 
33.807  such  separations  were  granted  in  1982.  Marriages  in  Italy, 
however,  have  fallen  from  418,979  in  1973  to  300,835  in  1983. 
perhaps  because  of  the  poor  performance  of  the  economy  or  chang¬ 
ing  age  structure,  not  just  preference  for  marriage. 

While  Italian  women  may  be  in  favor  of  motherhood,  they  do 
not  want  large  numbers  of  children.  In  1981  only  Denmark  in  the 
EC  had  legal  abortions  as  a  higher  percentage  of  live  births  than 
Italy,  which  had  36.1  percent  or  224,377.  There  were  only  an  av¬ 
erage  1.5  births  per  woman  surviving  to  childbearing  age  in  1983. 

In  1981  the  average  age  of  marriage  for  women  was  24.4 
vears  (28.1  for  men).  Government  figures  show  that  only  34.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  work  force  were  women  and  that  onlv  27.3  percent  of 
all  women  were  considered  to  be  working  in  1983.  Despite  obsta¬ 
cles  to  working  (shortage  of  day-care  facilities  and  difficulties  in 
finding  part-time  work),  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  these  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  include  women  who  work  in  cottage  industry  or  in 
other  capacities  in  the  submerged  economv.  Cottage  industry  per¬ 
mits  women  to  work  at  home  with  their  children  or  relatives:  work¬ 
ing-class  women  in  Naples  often  stopped  factory  work  when  they 
became  engaged,  married,  or  had  their  first  child  at  the  request  of 
the  father,  fiance,  or  husband,  switching  to  piecework  at  home, 
which  was  more  compatible  with  the  emphasis  on  women’s  role  as 
mother  and  wife. 


Extrafamilial  Ties 

Aside  from  the  kinship  relations  created  bv  birth  or  marriage, 
there  are  some  extrafamilial  ties  that  to  some  extent  counter  divi¬ 
sive  competition  and  distrust  found  in  the  poorest  and  most  fami- 
liallv  oriented  areas  of  Italv.  One  tie  common  to  all  areas  (although 
its  importance  may  vary  regionally)  and  social  strata  has  been  com- 
paraggio  (co-godparenthood);  it  is  referred  to  as  ritual  kinship  or 
(juasi-familial  because  it  is  modeled  on  relations  among  kin  in  its 
expectations  of  affection,  respect,  intimacv,  and  reciprocity  and  its 
use  of  kinship  terms,  and  even  in  the  associated  prohibition  on 
marriage.  The  elements  of  choice,  ritual,  and  church  sponsorship 
make  the  bonds  similar  to  those  of  marriage. 

Such  ties  are  created  by  becoming  godparent  to  a  child,  most 
importantly  on  the  occasion  of  baptism  and  marriage  (although 
weaker  ties  were  traditionally  created  at  confirmation,  ear  piercing 
for  girls,  first  nail  cutting,  and  Saint  John's  Day  in  June).  Although 
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at  baptism  (when  the  tie  is  especially  binding)  there  are  both  a 
godfather  t/xidrinol  and  godmother  tmudnnu).  the  godfather  is  the 
more  important,  and  his  relations  with  the  parents  of  the  <  h i Id  are 
at  least  as  important  as  his  relation  to  the  godchild.  In  addition  to 
participating  in  the  baptism  or  marriage  and  giving  appropriate 
gifts,  the  godparent  often  offers  aid  (a  loan,  dowrv.  or  jobl  to  the 
familv  in  times  of  crisis  and  is  someone  in  whom  to  confide.  \s  a 
result,  although  in  manv  cases  parents  choose  equals  or  near- 
equals.  in  the  pre- World  Vi  ar  II  era  the  poor  often  picked  land¬ 
lords,  physicians,  bureaucrats,  politicians,  or  kin  of  influence:  'iicli 
persons  were  likelv  to  agree  because  the  request  was  considered  an 
honor  and  conferred  prestige. 

Since  anv  familv  i'  likelv  to  have  multiple  set'  of  godpar¬ 
ents — those  of  each  parent,  those  of  marriage,  and  those  of  sib¬ 
lings  id  children — ties  of  godparenthood  mav  remain  superficial 
unless  thev  reinforced  previous  ties  between  friends,  workmates,  or 
km  or  cement  prior  political  or  economic  ties.  \t  their  strongest, 
such  ties  unite  the  families  of  the  godparent  and  the  godchild  and 
are  inherited  hv  the  next  generation.  One  observer  of  -outhern 
Italv  in  the  l‘>70s  stated  that  less  attention  is  now  paid  to  formali¬ 
ties  such  as  respectful  demeanor  and  greetings,  although  terms  of 
address,  invitations  to  familv  occasions,  and  respectful  reception 
during  visit*  are  "t i If  important. 

Jii't  a«  riun/iiiru/'f'iu.  is  modeled  on  kinship.  *o  relations  be¬ 
tween  friends  and  neighbors  at  their  most  intimate  are  modeled  on 
romftariif'f'io  and  the  terms  of  address  used  are  those  of  parents  to 
their  child's  godparent.  In  Sicilv.  for  instance,  to  'how  that  a 
friend  has  overcome  the  distrust  assumed  to  separate  familv  mem¬ 
bers  from  outsiders,  two  women  neighbors  mav  exchange  vows  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist;  similarlv.  in  central  Italv  term'  of  addre" 
used  for  co-godparents,  i.e..  between  the  parent'  of  the  child  and 
the  godparents,  are  extended  to  neighbors  (yirinil  who  exchange 
help  or  to  amici  di  ca.su  (friends  of  the  house,  meaning  a  quasi-kin 
relation  between  longtime  friends),  indicating  recognition  of  mutual 
obligations  not  present  between  more  casual  friend'  (who  mav  also 
use  kin  terms  such  as  aunt  or  affine). 

If.  in  rural  Abruzzi.  male  friendships  seem  to  encourage  emo¬ 
tional  expression  and  sociability,  in  western  Sicilv  the  dinners  as'o- 
eiated  with  male  friendships  also  encourage  business  relationships. 
To  some  extent,  if  Italian  women  remain  at  home  as  housewives,  it 
is  easiest  for  their  friends  to  be  women  neighbors,  equals  with 
whom  thev  share  gossip,  jokes,  company,  ami  errands.  Relation' 
between  friends  of  either  sex  mav  have  some  degree  of  calculation, 
so  that  agriculturists,  for  example,  mav  choose  friends  likelv  to  e\- 
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change  labor  a?  well  as  visits.  Traditionally,  friendship  has  over¬ 
lapped  with  sex-segregated  relationships;  for  men.  courtship  may 
seem  an  interruption  of  time  with  male  friends  common  in  vouth 
arid  after  marriage.  Although  it  has  become  common  for  couples  to 
go  out  together,  adults  mav  often  socialize  with  those  of  the  same 
>e\ — men  at  bars,  women  near  home.  This  pattern  mav  partly  ex¬ 
plain  whv  a  study  in  Naples  found  friends  to  be  drawn  from  kin, 
neighbors,  and  childhood  companions  more  often  than  from  work¬ 
mates  or  fellow  members  of  voluntary  associations. 

In  various  parts  of  Italy  (particularly  the  south),  politics  have 
been  based  on  patron-client  relations  (abo  called  clientelism).  lhat 
is.  personal  relationships  that  are  simultaneously  economic,  politi¬ 
cal.  and  social.  Instead  of  voting  on  the  basis  of  an  ideology  or 
program,  a  ballot  goes  to  someone  to  whom  the  voter  is  personally 
indebted.  Bv  definition,  the  relations  between  patron  and  client  are 
a.-v  mmetrical  and  based  on  short-term  reciprocity,  an  exchange  of 
lo\a!t\  for  favors  or  services.  Critical  resources  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  few.  with  whom  the  poor  or  weak  seek  to  establish  endur¬ 
ing  personal  relations  in  hopes  of  better  ensuring  the  possibility  of 
access  to  what  the  patron  controls.  Given  scarcity  and  competition, 
individuals  do  not  feel  they  can  depend  on  collective  action,  prefer¬ 
ring  an  individualistic  approach,  which  mav  give  them  a  personal 
advantage.  Rather  than  joining  with  equals  with  common  interests, 
as  in  a  class-based  party  or  interest  group,  individuals  opt  for  verti¬ 
cal  linkages  into  national  and  regional  political  systems.  Often 
based  on  past  experience,  clients  distrust  government  and  politi¬ 
cian-.  even  seemingly  apolitical  voluntary  associations  (which  thev 
assume  are  political  vehicles);  clients  justify  palronage  bv  reason¬ 
ing  that  if  everyone  else  is  pursuing  his  or  her  own  interests,  they, 
too.  should  receive  a  direct  benefit  for  their  vote. 

In  Italy  patron-client  relations  in  politics  have  taken  two 
forms — that  of  traditional  local  notables  with  personal  followings 
who  are.  in  turn,  clients  of  regional  and  national  brokers  with 
acce-s  to  decisionmaking  and  scarce  resources,  and  that  of  a  mass- 
based  party  in  which  voters  are  linked  to  representatives  of  the  po¬ 
litical  machine.  A  traditional-stvle  patron  can  put  together  a  follow¬ 
ing  because  of  his  or  her  attraction  as  a  landowner,  an  employer,  a 
member  of  the  Mafia  (who  has  controlled  use  of  violence  and  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  enterprises),  or  a  priest  or  professional  upon  whom 
manv  depend  for  health  care,  spiritual  guidance,  or  legal  advice.  In 
these  cases,  even  if  benefits  are  not  guaranteed,  there  is  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  maintain  good  relations  and  avoid  offense.  People  stay  tied 
to  this  intermediary  because  it  is  assumed  a  long-term  association 
will  be  more  instrumental;  a  kinsman  with  influence  is  preferable 
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as  a  patron  because  of  the  obligations  kinship  is  thought  to 
impose,  hut  when  no  such  relative  is  available,  clients  attempt  to 
overlav  initially  political  or  economic  relationships  of  employment 
or  tenancy,  or  favor  procurement  with  relations  of  friendship  or 
godparenthood  to  cement  the  bond.  Indeed,  in  central  Italy  until 
World  W  ar  II  a  landowner  who  played  the  role  of  patron  for  his  or 
her  tenants  might  control  marriages  by  providing  dowries,  or  con¬ 
trol  emigration  by  providing  money  to  buy  a  ticket.  He  or  she 
might  expect  not  only  sharecropping  but  also  domestic  service,  in¬ 
vitations  to  family  occasions,  and  favorable  public  relations.  Also 
the  patron-client  bond  was  often  extended  to  the  households  of  the 
patron  and  the  client.  Because  such  ties  were  personal,  if  the 
patron  should  see  an  advantage  to  switching  factions  or  even  par¬ 
ties  to  ensure  access  to  the  group  in  power  or  because  of  a  falling- 
out.  the  clients  would  switch  too. 

W  it h  an  electoral  machine  aspiring  politicians  can  work  their 
wav  up  (especially  where  land  is  the  only  other  basis  for  power  in 
the  absence  of  economic  development),  collecting  votes  from  kin. 
friends,  or  those  in  anv  way  indebted.  The  votes  then  can  he 
traded  for  a  job  in  which  more  voters  can  become  indebted  for 
granting  licenses  or  contracts,  waiving  regulatory  powers,  expedit¬ 
ing  bureaucratic  trammels,  or  providing  a  raccomundnzione  (a  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  someone  with  clout).  Individuals  regard  such  a 
"friendship"  as  essential  because  thev  cannot  relv  on  qualifications 
or  the  assumption  that  thev  have  an  automatic  right  to  service  from 
an  inefficient  and  politicized  public  administration.  It  is  a  problem 
especially  when  government  at  all  levels  is  increasingly  involved  in 
the  economy  and  the  delivery  of  such  services  as  garbage  collec¬ 
tion.  sanitation,  health,  education,  and  low-income  housing.  The 
machine  may  vary  its  tactics  depending  on  the  stratum  of  popula¬ 
tion — in  Palermo  in  the  late  1970s  the  poor  were  offered  relict 
from  fines  and  political  harassment;  the  middle  class  was  offered 
public  administration  jobs  and  associated  overtime,  promotions, 
transfers,  and  special  loans;  and  entrepreneurs  were  offered  con¬ 
tracts,  licenses,  subsidies,  credit,  and  modification  in  the  building 
code  or  city  plan.  Once  established,  such  relations  are  self-perpet¬ 
uating.  given  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy  that  depends  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  (do. 6  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  Palermo)  and  the  number 
who  depend  on  irregularly  granted  housing,  jobs,  licenses,  loans, 
and  other  benefits.  Moreover,  the  social  ties  make  the  relationship 
often  more  than  merely  calculated  exchange. 

Competition  for  scarce  resources,  the  distrust  of  motives  of 
those  not  linked  by  kinship,  friendship,  or  ritual  kinship,  and  the 
instrumental  view  of  vetting  are  associated  with  the  weakness  of 
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voluntary  organizations  or  other  intermediate  groups  between 
family  units  and  community  in  areas  such  as  parts  of  southern 
Italy.  Those  seeking  individualistic  solutions  through  vertical  ties 
are  not  likely  to  seek  solutions  through  class-based  organizations 
such  as  unions,  peasant  associations,  or  civic  groups  except  insofar 
as  they  are  vehicles  for  their  patron  or  a  means  to  accrue  prestige; 
a  cooperative  might  seem  impractical  where  it  might  undercut  in¬ 
termediaries  who  were  kin,  godparents,  or  patrons.  It  is  becoming 
harder  to  generalize  about  participation  in  organizations,  because 
of  massive  migration,  restructuring  of  agriculture,  and  urbaniza¬ 
tion.  There  are  reports  of  increasing  numbers  of  organizations  that 
have  been  formed  to  fight  pollution,  drugs,  or  destruction  of  monu¬ 
ments  and  of  cooperatives  in  villages  that  had  no  such  problems 
14  years  before.  In  addition,  those  who  have  observed  lew  volun¬ 
tary  organizations  may  have  ignored  the  implications  of  or  made 
value  judgments  about  organizations  that  did  exist,  such  as  reli¬ 
gious  confraternities,  burial  societies,  or  recreational  clubs  open  to 
selected  members;  they  may  have  overlooked  alternative  ways  to 
express  civil  zeal  through  local  festas  (festivals),  c  ults  to  local 
saints,  or  support  for  a  community  team. 

Whether  strong  community-level  organizations  exist  or  not. 
there  is  an  attachment  to  the  community  that  Italians  call  campani- 
lismo.  Campanilismo  refers  to  local  chauvinism  or  parochialism,  lit¬ 
erally  referring  to  the  local  belltower  and  hence  to  all  those  within 
hearing  for  whom  the  tower  constitutes  a  local  svmbol.  Hie  local 
unit  is  the  paese  and,  on  the  basis  ol  pride,  one's  community  is 
proclaimed  the  best  on  the  grounds  of  beautv  and  local  characteris¬ 
tics.  Such  pride  mav  be  manifested  in  hostility  expressed  against  a 
rival  community  or  in  a  [(reference  to  marry  within  the  geographic 
community.  Chauvinism  mav  be  related  to  an  emphasis  on  local 
folklore,  local  food,  or  the  local  dialects;  although  they  may  not 
follow  strict  communitv  boundaries,  dialects  and  regional  variants 
of  Italian  have  tended  to  separate  Italians  from  different  regions,  at 
least  until  they  shared  standard  Italian  or  a  common  form  of 
speech  (as  has  evolved  among  Italian  emigrants  in  the  l  nited 
States  or  West  Germany).  The  increasing  strength  of  national  ties 
has  not  necessarily  replaced  campanilismo  but  supplemented  it:  na¬ 
tional  and  local  loyalties  mav  be  complementary  and  activated  in 
differing  contexts. 
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Social  Class  and  Stratification 

One  view  of  social  classes  in  Italy,  still  accepted  In  certain 
social  scientists,  is  that  of  I.ucino  Gallino,  an  Italian  social  scientist 
who  identified  what  he  termed  three  "social  formations'"  prevailing 
in  twentieth-renturv  Italy.  Depending  upon  the  economic  structure 
in  a  given  area,  the  formations  are  called  “traditional  agrarian." 
"modern  industrial."  and  "contemporary  postindustrial."  I  he  tra¬ 
ditional  social  formation  has  been  said  to  he  typical  of  parts  of  the 
rural  south  and  center,  and  the  modern  social  formation  to  he  typi¬ 
cal  of  many  urban  areas  of  the  north  where  there  is  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  private  investment  and  ownership  of  capital  goods,  and 
relatively  free  market  conditions.  The  third,  the  contemporary 
social  formation,  is  said  to  dominate  in  large  urban  areas  such  as 
the  northwestern  industrial  triangle  of  Milan.  Turin,  and  Genoa, 
where  a  limited  number  of  large  producers  like  Fiat.  Olivetti,  and 
Alfa  Romeo  influence  market  conditions. 

Despite  many  changes  resulting  from  interaction  with  the 
other  two  systems,  the  traditional  social  formation  was  said  to  be 
largely  intact  in  areas  of  Italy  as  late  as  the  1970s.  It  was  a  two- 
tiered  system,  focusing  on  the  landowner-peasant  bond,  because  the 
small  landowning  class  controlled  access  to  the  primary  source  of 
livelihood,  land.  Horizontal  links  based  on  friendship,  occupation, 
and  so  forth  were  subordinated  to  vertical  links  based  on  patron- 
client  ties  between  landowners  and  their  peasant-workers.  There 
was  a  high  degree  of  congruence  among  wealth,  status,  and  power: 
the  elite  enjoyed  the  largest  incomes,  were  the  most  highly  educat¬ 
ed,  and  controlled  the  channels  of  local  and  sometimes  national 
power.  Their  values  tended  to  be  translated  into  the  desired  values 
of  the  community.  A  majority  of  the  population  had  a  limited 
social  horizon  and  few  local  reference  groups.  As  a  whole,  the  com¬ 
munity  was  fixed  and  closed,  and  positions  within  it  were  assigned 
by  virtue  of  birth. 

The  industrial  era  ushered  in  the  modern  social  formation  as 
money  (capital)  assumed  greater  significance  in  modern  Italy  and 
as  more  people  had  access  to  channels  of  mobility  based  on 
achievement  attd  merit  rather  than  on  family  ties  or  influence. 
There  was  often  a  lack  of  congruence  in  wealth,  status,  and  power, 
creating  tension  as  individuals  strove  to  achieve  a  balance  among 
the  three.  Industry  gave  rise  to  additional  occupational  categories, 
and  horizontal  links  based  on  these  categories  developed  across 
communities  and  regions.  Glass  groups  that  recognized  and  promot¬ 
ed  common  socioeconomic  interests  and  corporate  groups  (such  as 
unions  and  political  parties)  evolved  to  represent  and  play  on  those 
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interests.  The  middle  class  grew,  often  splitting  into  an  upper  level 
(professionals,  wealthy  entrepreneurs,  and  medium-scale  landown¬ 
ers)  and  a  lower  level  (peasant  proprietors,  low-level  bureaucrats, 
small  merchants,  and  artisans).  As  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
landowning  elite  declined,  relations  between  the  small  entrepre¬ 
neurs  and  industrial  workers  formed  the  pivotal  point  in  the 
system.  A  small  service  class  emerged.  Reference  groups  reached 
beyond  the  locality  toward  regional,  national,  and  international 
models  in  response  to  improvements  in  transportation  ami  commu¬ 
nications. 

The  contemporary  social  formation  was  a  product  of  the  post¬ 
war  industrial  boom  when  the  large  corporate  business  managers 
became  important;  though  not  powerful  as  a  group,  technocrats 
were  part  of  the  elite  in  terms  of  prestige  and  income,  ami  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  \  ^re  more  and  more  in  control  of  powerful  posi¬ 
tions.  As  in  the  modern  formation,  relations  between  management 
and  workers  remained  the  focus,  but  labor  was  more  organized  and 
articulate,  and  the  shrinking  ranks  of  rural  workers  were  more  or¬ 
ganized.  Occupational  groups  holding  roughly  equivalent  social  po¬ 
sitions  were  not  always  well  integrated,  although  different  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  tended  to  recognize  common  interests  and  unite  for 
social  action.  Achievement,  education,  and  technical  skills  were  the 
primary  means  of  social  mobility. 

The  originator  of  this  analytic  scheme  of  three  formations  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  formations  were  ideal  types  and  that  they  were  in¬ 
terpenetrated.  which  meant  that  the  same  people  moved  within 
more  than  one  system.  Italy  is  often  characterized  as  a  country  of 
polarities,  both  socially  and  economically — the  north  versus  the 
south,  smallholders  versus  commercialized  agriculture,  large  union¬ 
ized  firms  versus  family  workshops,  the  public  versus  the  private 
sector,  the  old  working  class  and  middle  class  versus  the  new 
working  class  (technicians  and  highly  skilled  workers)  and  middle 
class.  A  tripartite  social  system  then  incorporates  these  polarities: 
however,  these  polarities  do  coexist,  tied  not  onlv  hv  politics  but 
also  bv  economic  interdependence,  a  shared  labor  market  and  edu¬ 
cational  system,  the  Catholic  church,  mass  media,  and  certain  lin¬ 
guistic  and  cultural  similarities.  Through  migration,  remittances, 
subsidies,  and  the  relatively  large  government  work  force  (24.3 
percent  of  the  active  population),  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
south  is  linked  to  that  of  northern  Italy  and  the  rest  of  the  KC. 

The  tripartite  scheme  to  some  extent  rightly  emphasizes  the 
dynamism  of  Italian  social  structure  and  its  changing  shape.  The 
most  obvious  changes  are  the  shrinkage  of  the  traditional  agricul¬ 
tural  group  and  the  inc  rease  among  those  working  in  the  service 
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sector.  In  1952  some  4-4  percent  of  the  labor  force  was  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  57  percent  of  the  population  lived  in  small 
rural  towns  of  under  20. ()()():  in  contrast,  in  1988  about  12  percent 
of  the  work  force  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  46  percent 
lived  in  towns  with  under  20.000  inhabitants.  In  the  south  in  1981 
over  20  percent  of  the  work  force  was  in  agriculture  as  opposed  to 
7.4  percent  in  the  north  and  7.8  percent  in  the  center.  Land  is  no 
longer  a  power  base,  and  in  fact  the  upper  class  has  switched  its 
investment  awav  from  land  for  cultivation  (for  example,  to  urban 
real  estate).  With  land  reform  and  the  frequent  sale  of  big  land- 
owners'  property  to  smallholders,  there  has  been  a  redistribution  of 
land,  although  the  parcels  purchased  mav  not  have  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  fertile  or  large  enough  to  provide  economic  security  or  sustain 
the  new  standard  of  living.  In  1982  the  average  farm  was  7.2  hec¬ 
tares  for  the  country,  although  in  the  south  it  averaged  six  hec¬ 
tares,  but  in  some  regions,  such  as  Campania,  the  average  unit  was 
only  8.6  hectares. 

In  past  decades  the  word  peasant  tcnnladino)  was  used  by 
social  scientists  to  describe  lower-class  inhabitants  of  rural  areas. 
The  term  peasant  included  agricultural  manual  workers,  whether 
landless  day  laborers  (hracciantit.  smallholders,  sharecroppers,  ten¬ 
ants.  or  shepherds.  \t  times  it  included  landowners  with  medium¬ 
sized  holdings,  who  worked  their  land  with  family  or  hired  help. 
These  peasants  were  characterized  not  only  by  the  wretched  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  | . rest  lived  but  also  by  their  attitude  of 

disdain  for  manual  labor,  mutual  suspicion,  hopelessness,  dissatis¬ 
faction.  and  frustration  and  anger  (expressed  !>y  conflict  among 
themselves).  In  recent  decades  the  peasants  have  served  as  a  labor 
[tool,  becoming  labor  migrants  to  northern  Italy  or  other  parts  of 
Western  Kurope  (see  Demography,  this  eh.):  migration  has  led  to 
less  competition  within  the  agricultural  labor  force  and  even  to 
abandonment  of  cultivation.  Migration  ottered  the  first  opportunity 
for  opting  out  of  being  a  peasant,  or.  if  remaining  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity.  to  better  oneself  by  paving  for  land  tor  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  for  a  better  house,  and  tor  secondary  or  university  edu¬ 
cation  for  children.  Money  from  emigration  created  new  middle 
strata  in  some  rural  communities  m  the  south  and  a  new  sense  of 
self-esteem  and  faith  in  the  future.  The  old  image  o!  peasant  does 
not  fit  all  these  households,  nor  i'  it  accurate  to  label  as  "peasant" 
a  family  whose  ranks  include  others  beside  agriculturists,  especial¬ 
ly  as  the  over-all  context  of  rural-urban  relations  lui'  changed. 

On  a  national.  a»  well  as  a  regional  level,  rural-urban  relations 
in  Italy  are  changing  drastically,  integrating  rural  areas  m  new 
wavs.  In  many  wavs  rural  and  urban  area'  no  longer  represent  op 
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posite  poles  hut  arc  j >art  of  a  continuum.  Certain  rural  areas.  i.e.. 
tho-e  in  the  mountains.  are  hemming  < l<*|*opu la te<  1  ami  re-idual. 
concentrating  the  \er\  old.  the  very  voting,  illiterates,  and  the  mo-t 
mn-ervative.  K\en  when  -uch  areas  slims  -igns  ot  modernization, 
'lull  as  traitors.  the\  mas  he  juxtaposed  with  older  traditional 
forms  of  agriculture.  Stn  h  areas  are  suffering  from  a  common  dis¬ 
regard  tor  agriculture  and  manual  labor,  based  on  relative  'talu~  a- 
well  as  income  relative  to  other  sectors:  such  sentiments  atfect  oc¬ 
cupational  choice  and  aspiration-  for  children.  Throughout  Italv 
there  are  more  farm-  than  farmers  because  mans  who  cultivate 
smallholdings  do  s(>  part-time  in  combination  with  industrial  or 
service  work  made  available  hv  the  spread  of  government  program- 
(welfare,  land  reform,  state-run  industry),  industrial  di-per-mn. 
touri-m.  commuting  (facilitated  hv  improved  transportation),  and 
new  occupations  such  as  that  of  garage  mechanic. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that,  nationallv.  mans  rural  inhab¬ 
itant-  could  he  called  not  "peasants  hut  "post-peasants,  hecau-c 
of  the  massive  changes — even  in  a  relatively  isolated  region  like 
the  island  of  Sardinia.  Mural  residents  there  have  benefited  from 
the  development  of  a  consumer  economy  based  on  expanded  credit: 
ma—  culture  disseminated  hv  mass  media  (as  opposed  to  the  local 
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elite):  a  welfare  state  (providing  unemployment  compensation,  re¬ 
tirement.  disability  pensions,  anil  health  care);  increasing  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education  for  rural  youth;  and  the  introduction  ot 
commercialized,  modernized  agriculture.  Rural  inhabitants  may  not 
have  abandoned  nontraditional  values  and  symbols,  but  they  may 
be  relatively  cosmopolitan,  being  migrants  returned  from  the  north. 
Australia.  Vi  estern  Hurope.  or  the  Americas.  If  nothing  else,  they 
will  have  returned  with  some  capital  and  experience  with  new  ways 
of  liy  ing. 

In  taking  account  of  the  transformation  of  agrii  ulturists  and 
rural  dwellers  into  industrial  proletariat  ami  the  expanding  middle 
strata,  there  are  some  broad  considerations.  As  Italy  has  become 
more  prosperous,  the  standard  of  living,  level  of  education,  ami 
number  of  pensions  have  risen.  The  working  class  in  the  1960s 
finally  began  to  catch  up  with  the  prosperity  the  middle  strata  had 
been  enjoy  ing  and  could  aspire  to  the  same  kinds  of  housing,  ap¬ 
pliances.  education,  and  medical  care.  Bv  the  1070s  the  middle 
strata  were  setting  the  tone  lor  Italians. 

Income  of  an  individual,  then,  is  not  necessarily  an  accurate 
basis  by  which  to  place  him  or  her  within  the  class  system.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  how  the  income  is  -.pent  (kind  of  clothes  and 
housing,  consumer  goods,  pastimes,  public  conduct)  and  to  know  in 
what  occupational  category  the  individual  fits  as  occupations  are 
ranked — manual  labor  versus  a  profession,  agricultural  versus  labo¬ 
ratory  work.  Whether  the  individual  is  self-employed  determines 
whether  the  person  can  be  assigned  to  the  "old"  middle  classes  (a 
pivotal  political  group)  as  a  middle  peasant,  a  rich  capitalist 
farmer,  an  artisan,  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  service  provider.  II  not  self - 
employed,  the  opposing  category  would  consist  of  those  who  are 
salaried  or  wage-earning,  possibly  members  of  the  working  clas» 
and  some  white-collar  groups  who  are  protected  by  unions  and 
work  for  big  industry  (ami  hence  part  of  a  group  with  recognized 
shared  interests  that  they  are  trying  to  promote).  Because  of  Italy's 
dualistie  division  into  large  industry  and  small  workshops,  center 
and  periphery,  there  are  those  in  the  weaker  sector  whose  income 
is  not  steady.  They  may  find  their  socioeconomic  position  precari¬ 
ous  and  only  be  able  to  keep  afloat  bv  working  multiple  jobs  or 
reiving  on  the  paveheek  of  another  family  member  (who  may  not 
necessarily  hold  jobs  with  equal  social  prestige):  for  this  reason, 
consideration  might  better  be  of  the  unit  to  which  the  individual 
belongs  rather  than  of  the  individual.  Students  who  delay  entry 
into  a  poor  job  market,  discouraged  housewives  who  no  longer  ac¬ 
tively  seek  a  job.  and  those  who  are  unskilled  and  unqualified  may 
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find  themselves  marginalized  individually  hut  not  as  part  of  a 
household. 

Refinements  of  the  social  classes  of  the  traditional,  modern, 
ami  contemporary  formations  are  suggested  by  social  scientists 
Sahino  Actjuaviva  and  Mario  Santueeio.  In  their  scheme  of  classes, 
if  class  is  understood  to  he  closely  related  to  the  economic  division 
of  labor,  there  are  four  strata — upper,  upper  middle,  lower  middle, 
and  lower.  The  recent  additions  to  each  category  they  discuss  for 
ltal\  in  the  mid-1970s  give  an  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Italian  social  system  as  a  whole. 

Ihe  upper  stratum  basically  included  those  who  were  owners 
of  the  means  of  production — in  the  traditional  social  formation  this 
meant  large  landowners  and  in  the  modern  social  formation  indus¬ 
trialists.  real  estate  speculators,  bankers,  and  those  with  sizable 
commercial  interests.  To  this  group  were  added  those  with  special 
skills  and  knowledge  and  control  of  important  institutions.  Thus, 
included  were  important  public  functionaries  or  professionals  with 
power  as  well  as  wealth,  mass  media  personages  (television,  films, 
advertising),  and  a  group  of  authors,  scientists,  and  professors  with 
multiple  opportunities  to  accrue  income  and  capital  through  patents 
and  consulting.  In  this  group  were  not  only  those  most  obviously 
in  positions  of  power,  such  as  those  who  were  top  military  or 
police  officials,  but  also  those  in  management  of  industry  and  bu¬ 
reaucracies.  In  addition  to  those  who  inherited  such  a  position  or 
obtained  it  through  access  to  necessary  education  or  connections, 
there  were  the  new  rich  (/xulroncini).  who  might  have  worked  their 
wav  up  from  the  lower  classes  through  ownership  of  a  small  or 
medium-sized  industry  (perhaps  dependent  on  and  complementary 
to  larger  industry).  In  a  similar  category  were  those  who  started  as 
workers  who  created  important  facilities  for  tourists,  a  hotel  chain 
lor  example. 

The  upper-middle  stratum  originally  included  those  in  the 
bourgeoisie  whose  income  was  comparable  to  that  of  office  workers 
and  who  might  work  as  well  as  live  off  what  they  owned.  Office 
workers  were  also  included  because  they  earned  a  monthly  salary 
from  those  in  the  upper  strata.  I5v  definition  the  "new"  middle 
classes  were  included  because  they  depend  on  a  salary  and  are  not 
autonomous  or  self-employed.  In  this  category  are  priests  of  large 
parishes  and  middle-  and  lower-grade  police  and  military  officers. 
An  important  component  that  is  still  growing,  which  was  empha¬ 
sized  bv  Acipiaviva  and  Santueeio,  is  Italy's  large  bureaucracy. 

A  particular  social  characteristic  of  Italy  is  the  relatively  low 
percentage  of  private  white-collar  employees  and  the  relatively  high 
percentage  of  publicly  employed  white-collar  employees,  especially 
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if  those  in  government-run  industry  and  schools  and  universities 
are  included.  The  bureaucrat  have  made  themselves  a  self-perpet¬ 
uating  group  by  using  their  positions  to  increase  the  resources  thev 
control;  they  are  politicized  because  a  number  of  the  unemploved 
with  a  secondary  or  university  education  mav  obtain  a  government 
post  through  patronage.  Another  white-collar  group  is  the  quadn, 
senior  white-collar  employees  and  middle  management,  who  have 
formed  unions  because  they  fee!  denied  the  privileges  of  the  senior 
managers,  although  they  have  taken  on  some  of  their  administra¬ 
tive  and  technical  functions.  The  upper-middle  stratum  is  expand¬ 
ing  because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  patronage  and  techni¬ 
cal  skills,  education,  and  new  kinds  of  information  as  industrv  be¬ 
comes  more  specialized  and  organizational  complex.  Bt.ause  of 
the  importance  of  education  to  the  salaried  and  to  those  in  the 
more  traditional  independent  liberal  professions,  such  as  phvsicians 
or  lawyers,  education  has  become  an  important  channel  for  social 
mobility;  in  a  southern  town,  for  example,  a  returned  emigrant 
might  ensure  that  a  child  attended  a  university  to  become  a  teacher 
or  a  physician. 

I  he  lower-middle  stratum  in  the  Aequaviva-Santueeio  scheme 
includes  factory  workers  and  others  who  do  skilled,  semiskilled,  or 
manual  labor  in  the  most  eeonomicallv  productive  enterprises  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  industrv:  their  seeuritv  and  income 
would  depend  on  the  size  and  economic  strength  of  their  emplover. 
on  their  skills,  and  on  whether  thev  were  protected  bv  a  union. 
Others  might  call  this  group  the  stable  working  class,  for  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  fourth  stratum,  the  lower  stratum.  In  the  lower  stra¬ 
tum  are  those  whose  earnings  are  insecure  and  based  or  sources 
marginal  to  the  principal  administrative  and  productive  structures, 
hor  this  group  life  has  often  been  seen  as  a  struggle.  Breadwinners 
seek  a  combinazione  (called  arrungiarsi  in  Campania  and  Calabria), 
a  viable  combination  of  economic  pursuits:  for  example,  cultivating 
land  and  also  working  in  construction,  or  being  a  junkman  bv  dav 
and  a  chauffeur  by  night.  This  group  suffers  relative  and  absolute 
deprivation  in  relation  to  the  rest.  The  working  class  in  Bologna 
who  might  work  in  transport  or  wholesaling  would  be  an  example 
or  the  lower-middle  stratum.  Because  artisans,  poor  peasants,  and 
small  shopkeepers  are  often  increasingly  insecure  eeonomicallv  and 
peripheral  to  technological  advances  and  investment,  thev  mav  be 
included  in  the  lower  stratum  when  thev  are  underemploved  or  dis¬ 
placed  from  their  former  economic  position. 

The  broad  class  groupings  in  Italy  have  not  changed  from 
1881  to  1971  (the  latest  date  (or  which  a  breakdown  is  available), 
except  for  the  peasantry  and  urban  working  class.  From  35.6  per- 
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cent  of  (he  working  population,  agricultural  labor  dropped  to  6.2 
percent,  whereas  the  industrial  proletariat  grew  from  1.5.2  percent 
to  3.1  percent  of  the  work  force  bv  one  calculation.  The  upper  and 
middle  bourgeoisie  (including  professionals)  between  those  two 
dates  rose  only  front  about  2  to  2.5  percent  of  the  total  working 
population:  the  middle  strata  also  showed  considerable  continuity, 
varying  from  45.9  to  49.6  percent.  \\  hat  changed  were  the  old 
middle  classes,  shrinking  from  41.2  to  29.1  percent,  and  the  new 
middle  classes,  rising  from  2.1  to  17.1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Life  in  the  mid-1970s  still  did  not  offer  equal  life  chance.-,  to 
all  Italians.  To  sav  that  mam  of  the  former  lower  ranks  of  the 
peasants  have  left  agriculture  is  not  to  sav  that  poverty  has  disap¬ 
peared.  The  poorest  10  percent  of  the  households  in  1948  had  2.8 
percent  of  the  total  national  income  as  opposed  to  2  percent  in 
1975.  fhe  poorest  households  were  those  with  heads  of  household 
who  were  not  working  because  of  sickness,  disability,  retirement, 
or  being  a  housewife,  and  those  in  agriculture.  Aside  from  the  re¬ 
maining  peasants,  shantytowns  and  slums  have  offered  testimony 
that  the  benefits  of  an  industrial  economy  have  not  vet  reached  all 
Italians. 

Although  the  same  standards  in  regard  to  prestigious  conduct 
may  not  be  exacted  of  individuals  from  differing  social  strata.  Ital¬ 
ians  of  all  regions  and  classes  share  a  concern  with  avoiding  a 
bruttu  figura  (making  an  embarrassing  impression),  instead  creating 
a  bclla  figuru  (a  good  impression).  These  are  concerns  that  empha¬ 
size  all  kinds  of  positive  self-presentation  in  terms  of  physical  ap¬ 
pearance.  dress,  a  pleasant  manner,  ability  as  a  conversationalist, 
etiquette,  ami  formalities,  such  as  use  of  appropriate  terms  of  ad¬ 
dress  or  properly  offered  hospitality.  Kxcept  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
close  kin  and  friends,  lapses  are  avoided  in  order  not  to  appear 
ridiculous  or  lose  face  before  a  social  audience  of  extended  kin. 
neighbors,  those  in  the  hometown  or  home  neighborhood,  and 
friends  or  associates  at  work.  bars,  or  political  organizations:  Mich 
an  audience  evaluates  the  conduct  of  others  when  commenting, 
upon  it  among  themselves.  Considered  important,  for  example,  is 
judgment  exercised  as  to  an  individual's  or  family's  rank  in  order 
to  deal  accordingly.  This  concern  for  self-presentation  extends  from 
birth  to  death — from  the  jewelry,  outfit,  and  presentation  of  babies 
at  baptisms  to  details  on  tombstones.  A  good  image  is  not  contin¬ 
gent  on  wealth  or  status,  although  the  upper  classes  haw  at  their 
disposal  relatively  more  money,  education,  and  social  contacts, 
which  are  useful  in  maintaining  a  desirable  image. 

Concern  tor  self-presentation  and  defense  of  reputation  can 
extend  to  concepts  of  honor,  although  concern  for  honor  per 
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>t‘eiib  tn  lie  more  pronounced  in  the  south.  There  it  often  refers 
not  onl\  to  the  performance  of  family  roles  but  also  to  defense  of 
property,  status,  and  women.  The  unit  for  reputation  or  honor  is 
the  family,  and  men  are  expected  to  take  an  active  role  in  defense 
of  honor,  whereas  women  may  be  expected  to  keep  an  eve  on  ev¬ 
eryone.  with  gossip  serving  to  enforce  conformity  to  the  sexual 
code  and  to  standards  of  performance  of  family  roles,  such  as  those 
of  husband  and  daughter.  If  gossip  is  not  sufficient  to  stimulate 
more  circumspection  in  relation  to  the  opposite  sex  or  to  social  ex¬ 
pectations  in  general,  ridicule,  scorn,  or  avoidance  may  shape  be¬ 
havior.  in  Sieilv  the  community  may  exert  pressure  on  kin  outside 
the  nuclear  family  who  will  in  turn  protect  the  extended  family's 
reputation  bv  putting  pressure  on  the  errant.  Comparison  of  honor 
or  reputation  is  one  wav  of  ranking  among  equals  or  near  equals 
when  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  fine  gradations  of  prestige  and  when 
material  resources  are  scarce.  Despite  the  link  commonly  made  be¬ 
tween  honor  and  sexual  misconduct,  in  the  broadest  sense  Italian 
honor  has  been  evaluated  bv  a  family’s  response  to  its  allotted  fate 
and  by  its  attention  to  family  needs  as  permitted  bv  economic  pos¬ 
sibilities.  In  areas  of  poverty,  families  could  not  afford  the  luxurv 
of  confining  women  to  activities  in  the  home  as  opposed  to  min¬ 
gling  with  unrelated  men  at  the  workplace.  It  is  not  dear  to  what 
extent  honor  is  still  expressed  in  the  traditional  fashion,  for  in  the 
Tucino  area  in  rural  Abruzzi.  for  example,  the  old  traditional  honor 
was  said  to  be  merely  a  "historic  curiosity”  bv  the  earlv  l')80s. 


Health 


I  he  National  Health  Serv  ice,  which  began  functioning  in  Jan¬ 
uary  I ‘>80.  was  established  to  solve  one  set  of  problems  but  also 
caused  new  ones.  It  was  to  provide  free  care  bv  the  health  service 
physicians  and  in  public  hospitals  for  all  Italian  citizens  and  resi¬ 
dent  foreigners,  thereby  incorporating  .'5. A  million  Italians  hitherto 
not  covered  under  the  complicated  system  of  occupational  sickness 
funds.  It  was  to  replace  uncoordinated,  fragmented  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  care  bv  public  health  measures  with  community  control.  Cen¬ 
tral  budgeting  would  pinpoint  national  priorities  and  place  the  big¬ 
gest  financial  burdens  on  the  level  of  government  most  able  to 
handle  it.  The  National  Health  Service,  modeled  on  Britain’s 
system,  would  restrain  costs  and  vet  remove  regional  and  social  in¬ 
equities.  The  local  public  health  unit  (l  nita  Sanitarie  l.ocali — l  SI.) 
was  to  be  the  new  unit  of  the  system  and  was  to  gradually  replace 
the  sickness  funds,  manage  public  hospitals,  and  contract  with  pri- 
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vate  hospitals  and  with  phvsicians.  dentists,  and  pharmacists  who 
were  not  health  service  employees. 

The  new  problems  were  varied.  The  local  public  health  units 
were  to  answer  to  the  local  mavor.  to  a  lav  committee  ensuring 
consumer  participation,  to  the  regions  that  allocated  funds  among 
the  local  public  health  units  and  set  regional  plans,  and  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  which  allotted  funds  according  to  national 
policy.  Political  realities  made  it  difficult  to  close  or  reduce  hospi¬ 
tals  having  too  manv  beds  or  switch  funds  from  existing  sectors  to 
needed  prevention  measures.  Budgeting  and  planning  were  difficult 
to  coordinate  among  local,  regional,  and  national  levels,  and  local 
public  health  units  could  force  an  increase  in  budgets  (undermining 
cost  containment  to  some  extent).  New  political  actors  and  issues 
were  brought  in  hv  the  new  svstem  and  the  growing  numbers  of 
phvsicians  and  other  hospital  personnel  created  pressure  to  refrain 
from  cutting  salaries,  a  major  cost.  Critics  complained  about  drugs 
and  laboratory  tests  that  were  not  free,  about  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  public  and  private  practices  of  phvsicians  under  con¬ 
tract.  and  about  continuing  regional  disparities  in  which  the  south 
lagged,  (irises  occurred  over  delavs  in  payment  to  pharmacists,  a 
strike  of  hospital  personnel,  and  a  hiring  freeze  in  I ‘>83.  which 
impeded  surgery  and  overloaded  some  maternity  wards. 

Other  problems  in  Italy's  health  care  system  included  an  over- 
supplv  of  phvsicians.  because  of  the  political  repercussions  of  cur¬ 
tailing  enrollment  in  medicine  at  the  universities:  in  1681  there 
was  one  physician  for  every  301  people,  the  lowest  ratio  in 
Hurope,  even  though  nurses  and  paramedical  staff  were  in  short 
supply.  Because  of  the  oversupplv  of  hospital  beds,  occupancv  of 
hospitals  was  only  67.8  percent  in  1080.  although  hospital  stavs 
were  long  and  rising  in  number.  Regardless  of  possible  improve¬ 
ment  through  future  introduction  of  peer  review  and  the  regulation 
of  salaries  and  new  technology,  the  system  will  still  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  planning  for  increasing  numbers  of  elderly. 


Communications 

In  1085  Italy  had  both  private  and  public  radio  and  television 
networks.  A  government-regulated  joint  stock  company  in  which 
the  state  owned  a  majority  interest,  called  Italian  Radio-Television 
(Radiotelevisione  Italiana — RAI).  owned  the  concession  to  provide 
noncommercial  radio  and  television  programming.  (Government- 
sponsored  stations  were  politicized  administratively  but  presented  a 
variety  of  views.  A  constitutional  ruling  in  1676  declared  that  the 
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monopoly  on  television  restricted  the  freedom  of  speech;  since  then 
about  200  competitive  private  television  stations  have  appeared.  In 
1985  the  three  private  national  networks,  reputed  to  have  a  wider 
viewership  than  RA1  on  occasion,  were  legalized  bv  a  decree  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate.  Prior  uncertainty  had  led  to  a  magistrate- 
ordered  stop  in  transmission  in  some  areas  in  late  1984.  Because 
one-half  of  Italian  advertising  appears  on  television,  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  issue.  Since  1975  about  1,000  private  local  radio  stations 
have  been  established  as  a  result  of  a  court  case  guaranteeing  citi¬ 
zens  the  right  to  free  local  information.  There  were  about  14  mil¬ 
lion  radio  receivers  and  13.5  million  television  sets  in  1982.  Re¬ 
gional  programs  were  broadcast  in  minority  languages  as  well  as  in 
Italian. 

In  the  early  1980s  there  were  about  72  daily  newspapers  with 
a  total  readership  of  5.5  million.  Circulation  was  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  because  daily  newspapers  and  most  periodicals  were  sold  at 
newsstands  rather  than  delivered  to  subscribers,  and  overruns  were 
common.  Reading  most  newspapers,  however,  was  difficult  for 
most  Italians,  not  only  because  of  their  below-secondarv  school 
level  of  education  but  because  the  newspapers  were  highly  politi¬ 
cized  and  full  of  special  vocabulary  and  esoteric  language.  As  a 
result,  newspapers  could  not  compete  with  news  reporting  on  tele¬ 
vision.  Almost  without  exception  newspapers  were  unprofitable  and 
depended  on  government  subsidies;  government  control  was  further 
exercised  indirectly  through  licensing  of  journalists  and  purchasing 
of  advertising.  Corriere  della  Sera  and  La  Stampa  outstripped  all 
other  Italian  dailies  in  terms  of  their  news  coverage  and  rank 
among  the  most  prestigious  newspapers  in  Europe.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  party  daily  in  circulation  and  influence  is  the  communist 
L'l  nita,  and  the  authoritative  newspaper  of  the  Holy  See  is  L'Os- 
servatore  romano.  Much  of  the  potential  market  for  tabloids  is 
served  by  illustrated  weekly  magazines,  and  sports  dailies  com¬ 
mand  a  large  readership  (see  table  3,  Appendix  A). 

Operating  from  the  studio  complex,  Cineeitta.  near  Rome,  the 
Italian  film  industry  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  orga¬ 
nized  and  most  profitable  in  Europe,  benefiting  from  a  large  export 
market  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  domestic  audience.  The  mid- 
1980s  were  not  kind  to  the  industry,  however,  with  continuing 
drops  in  numbers  of  theaters  and  ticket  sales.  Instead  of  the  peak 
of  294  films  a  year  in  1968,  since  1980  there  have  been  between 
100  and  120  films  a  year.  The  place  of  films  in  popular  entertain¬ 
ment  was  being  taken  by  television;  despite  the  acknowledged 
genius  of  Italy’s  best  directors,  by  the  early  1980s  the  economic 
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crisis  in  the  industry  had  become  familiar  news  (see  Contemporary 
Arts,  this  eh.). 


Contemporary  Arts 


Painting  and  Sculpture 

Set  out  in  1909  hv  Filippo  Marinetti  in  his  “futurist"  mani¬ 
festo.  futurism  encouraged  a  new  sensibility  and  allowed  for  the 
possibilities  of  giving  plastic  form  to  tbe  preoccupations  of  the 
twentieth  century — speed,  motion,  violence,  technology — as  well  as 
to  its  psychological  concern  with  alienation.  As  an  experimental 
movement  it  was  quickly  exhausted,  its  objectives  preempted  by 
film,  f  ew  Italian  artists  who  came  to  creative  maturity  between  the 
world  wars  could  be  untouched  bv  the  influence  of  futurism  in 
some  wav.  even  if  in  reaction  to  it. 

The  starting  point  of  contemporary  Italian  art  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  sculpture  of  l  mberto  Boccioni.  w  ho  with  Carlo 
Carra.  Cino  Severini.  and  Giacomo  Balia  subscribed  to  the  futurist 
manifesto.  Boccioni's  work  is  considered  to  be  the  most  concrete 
representation  of  the  movement's  artistic  philosophy  put  in  prac¬ 
tice.  His  effort  to  create  the  new  spatial  relationships  advocated  by 
the  futurists  is  demonstrated  by  the  subject  matter  of  his  mature 
work — Development  of  a  Dottle  in  Spare.  Caique  harms  of  Continuity 
of  Space,  and  Muscles  in  Rapid  Action.  Boccioni  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  innovative  artists  of  the  twentieth  century;  his 
works  have  universal  appeal  even  outside  the  restraints  of  their 
guiding  philosophy. 

The  most  decisive  influence  on  modern  painting  in  Italy  was 
that  of  the  futurist  Carra  and  the  metaphysical  surrealist  Giorgio 
de  Chirico,  whose  often  disconcerting  works  were  closely  linked  in 
style  and  purpose.  In  their  naturalist  styles  thev  set  out  to  repre¬ 
sent  metaphysical  forms — Carra  in  romantic  landscapes  or  with  me¬ 
chanical  characters,  de  Chirico  with  a  stark  and  very  personal  ar¬ 
chitectural  view  of  reality  that  was  carried  over  from  his  work  as  a 
stage  designer.  Although  associated  first  with  the  futurists  and  then 
with  the  metaphysical  school.  Giorgio  Morandi  was  an  individualist 
known  for  his  still  lifes,  especially  those  of  bottles,  that  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  architectonic  form,  pictorial  definition,  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  formal  essence. 

Some  cosmopolitan  Italian  arlists,  such  as  Amadeo  Modigliani, 
living  outside  their  homeland  rejected  futurist  principles  out  of 
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hand.  In  his  brief  career  Modigliani  distilled  the  new  ideas  o!  the 
Paris  avant-garde  into  both  the  compact  form  of  statues  inspired  h\ 
African  art  and  the  elongated  portraits  and  nudes  that  were  hi- 
characteristic  mannerisms. 

The  futurists  were  for  the  most  part  absorbed  into  tbe  move¬ 
ment  called  nocecento  (twentieth  eenturv)  in  the  1920s  and  I ‘toils. 
Patronized  hv  the  fascist  regime,  tin*  nocecento  sivie  was  a  response 
to  a  call  for  a  return  to  order  in  art  after  vears  ol  innovation  that 
was  thought  to  have  distorted  realitv  and  emphasized  "plastic 
values.”  or  puritv  of  form  in  art.  Tbe  spirit  of  nocecento  is  best 
seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  futurist  Balia,  a  master  of  light  and 
color,  and  of  Fortunato  Depero.  a  master  of  movement,  whose  me¬ 
chanical  marionettes  danced  on  canvas  to  "plastic  rhvthms.  but  it 
is  also  disturbingly  evident  in  the  monumental  polemical  art  that 
reflected  the  official  taste  of  the  fascist  regime. 

One  of  Italy’s  most  outstanding  sculptors  is  Giacomo  Manzu. 
Some  critics  saw  in  the  meditative  quality  of  his  neoclassicism, 
which  he  translated  into  twentieth-eentiirv  idiom,  a  "Catholic  oppo¬ 
sition”  to  the  nocecento  and  a  protest  against  the  fascist  regime. 
From  a  nonpolitical  standpoint  his  work  and  that  of  his  contempo¬ 
rary.  Marino  Marini,  have  been  interpreted  as  giving  modern  form 
to  humanist  values  in  art.  Manzu’s  style  matured  in  the  1930s  and 
reached  preeminence  in  the  earlv  1950s.  He  revived  relict  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  twentieth  eenturv.  for  example,  with  his  portal  to  Saint 
Peter's,  and  one  of  his  most  characteristic  efforts  is  (Hr!  on  o 
(hair.  Marini  (who  died  in  1980)  is  known  for  his  vital  horses  and 
riders.  \  third  sculptor  is  Arnaldo  Pomodoro.  whose  work  has  pro¬ 
gressed  from  expressive  abstraction  to  concrete  art  oriented  toward 
machinery.  In  addition.  Francesco  Messina  is  acclaimed  for  his 
neo-Renaissance  portraits  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  and  Alberto 
Viani  for  the  plasticity  and  sensuousness  ol  his  marble  nudes  and 
egg-shaped  forms. 

After  World  War  II.  established  traditions  were  questioned, 
replaced  bv  movements  such  as  post-cubism  and  abstract  painting. 
An  example  of  the  Roman  School,  hailed  as  the  finest  Italian 
painter  since  de  Chirico.  Mario  Mafai  painted  calm  but  mysterious 
Roman  cityscapes.  Kxamples  of  the  New  Arts  Front  based  in  Milan 
were  Renato  Birolli  and  Renato  Guttuso.  The  former  has  based  his 
reputation  on  abstract  paintings  that  rely  on  color  for  their  form. 
The  latter  emerged  as  Kurope  s  foremost  social  realist  in  the  visual 
arts  in  the  1950s. 

Bv  the  1960s  and  1970s  abstractionists  like  Mafai  and  Birolli 
(in  addition  to  Fausto  Pirandello  and  Antonio  Corpora)  were  the 
most  popular  contemporary  painters  in  Italy.  Abstraction  bv  the 
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1900s  had  gone  in  various  directions,  sonic  quite  novel  such  as  the 
art  of  Alberto  Burri.  Burris  shocking  collates  id  rnhhish  materials 
imitated  bleeding  wounds  and  eommiimeated  anguish,  menace,  and 
the  decay  ot  a  eorru|ited  world.  Other  directions  taken  hv  abstract 
painters  are  indicated  hv  the  use  ol  signs  hv  spatialists  such  as 
l.ueio  Fontana  or  figurative  and  fantastical  elements  used  by 
Cesare  IVverelli. 

Among  painters  with  an  international  reputation  in  the  1980s 
was  Nino  l.ongohardi.  His  home.  Naples,  has  been  the  inspiration 
for  the  lavers  of  meaning,  immutable  refinement,  and  sense  of 
movement  in  his  monochromatic  paintings.  Other  outstanding  art¬ 
ists  of  the  1080s  are  Francesco  Clemente.  Sandro  Cilia,  and  F.nzo 
Cucchi.  After  the  1 080  Venice  Biennale,  together  with  Mimmo  Ba- 
ladino  thev  were  called  the  new  expressionists.  To  some  sensual 
and  to  others  scandalous,  the  intense  emblematic  paintings  of  Cle¬ 
mente  are  full  of  his  moods  and  emotions,  intended  thus  to  differ¬ 
entiate  him  from  the  others:  his  paintings  are  full  of  apocalyptic 
v  isiotis  of  sex  ami  violence.  The  mythological  subjects  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculptures  of  Chia  place  him  in  the  Kuropean  tradition  of 
Marc  Chagall.  I'ahlo  Bicasso.  and  Claude  Monet,  and  he  draws  on 
the  possibilities  of  such  subjects  for  transformation  and  ambiguity 
to  represent  broken  ideals  of  man  and  nature. 

Literature 

The  trends  dominating  Italian  literature  in  the  earlv  twentieth 
century  were  expressions  either  of  artistic  revolt  against  tradition 
or  of  disillusionment  and  alienation  in  the  modern  world.  Gabriel 
D'Annunzio,  an  erratic  and  imaginative  writer  who  became  closely 
identified  with  fascism,  led  the  futurist  revolt  in  literature  against 
the  liberal,  cosmopolitan  values  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  The  fu¬ 
turists.  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  the  movement,  sought  to 
give  literarv  form  to  the  noise  and  violent  motion — and  the  vitali¬ 
ty — of  an  age  of  machines.  Their  flamboyant  rhetoric  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  modest,  colloquial  style  in  which  the  /  crepuscolari 
(twilight  writers)  recounted  memories  of  a  gentler  past.  A  third 
school,  hermetieism.  represented  a  retreat  from  the  reality  of  fas¬ 
cism  in  the  1920s  and  1980s  for  Fugenio  Montale.  Giuseppe  l  n- 
garetti,  and  Salvatore  Quasimodo  (three  of  Italy's  greatest  modern 
poets,  the  first  and  third  were  winners  of  the  Nobel  I’ri/.e  for  Liter¬ 
ature  in  1975  and  1959,  respectively).  I  nder  the  influence  of 
French  symbolism,  they  produced  povsia  purn  (pure  poetry  ),  experi¬ 
menting  with  obscure  word  combinations  in  an  attempt  to  cut  Ian- 
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guage  down  to  it?  essentials  and  convex  immediacy.  I  mberto  Saba, 
also  a  poet  with  an  international  reputation,  had  a  more  eclectic 
and  original  style,  drawing  from  the  i  crepusvolari  and  hi-  Italian 
contemporaries,  as  well  as  from  the  f  rench  symbolists. 

In  terms  of  international  acceptance  the  two  mist  significant 
Italian  writers  between  the  world  wars  were  playwright  l.uigi  Pi¬ 
randello.  winner  of  the  1934  Nobel  Prize,  and  novelist  Italo  Svevo 
(pseudonym  of  Fttore  Schmitz).  Pirandellos  work  represented  a 
separate  school:  introspective  and  pessimistic,  he  saw  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  realism  as  a  means  of  describing  life  in  an  absurd  world, 
and  he  set  out  in  his  plavs  to  destroy  conventional  dramatic  struc¬ 
tures.  His  most  frequently  performed  work  is  Sci  persomigpi  in 
cerca  <{'<iu tore  (Six  Characters  in  Search  oi  an  Author)  and  his  most 
tragic.  Enrico  II  (Henry  the  fourth).  Svexo’s  'clf-analvtical 
novels — of  which  the  best  known  is  La  coseienza  di  Zeno  (  The  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Zeno) — made  no  impression  in  Italx  until  discoxered  bx 
critics  elsewhere  in  Europe  in  1923.  two  xears  before  hi'  death. 

'toung  Italian  xvriters  of  the  1930s — Alberto  Moravia.  \  asco 
Pratolini,  Cesare  Pavese,  Ignazio  Silone.  and  Klio  \  ittorini — took 
their  cue  from  the  narrative  literature  of  John  Dos  Passos.  Krnest 
Hemingway,  and  John  Steinbeck.  Social  alienation  was  the  theme 
running  through  all  their  work.  Moravia,  who  has  remained  one  ot 
Italy’s  most  prolific  authors,  held  up  a  mirror  to  his  generation 
with  the  publication  of  67/  indifferenti  (The  Time  of  Indifferent  el 
in  1929,  a  novel  that  was  interpreted  bx  fascist  officialdom  as  an 
attack  on  their  regime.  His  later  novels  have  been  characterized  bx 
cold  objectivity  and  a  continuing  concern  with  alienation,  incoroo- 
rating  sex  to  symbolize  violence  and  spiritual  impotence.  Several  of 
his  plots  were  translated  to  film,  including  The  Conformist .  Silone's 
novel.  Pane  e  l  ino  (Bread  and  W  ine).  written  in  exile  and  regarded 
abroad  as  one  of  the  works  most  representative  of  the  generation 
of  the  1930s.  appeared  in  Italy  only  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II:  Fontamara,  considered  his  best  novel,  described  the  plight  of 
southern  peasantry.  Vittorini  and  Pavese  are  classed  a.-  neorealists, 
because  of  their  conversational  stvle.  lowlv  characters,  and  tenden¬ 
cy  to  plunge  the  reader  into  the  narrative.  Pratolini  was  also  a 
neorealist  who  retained  traditional  elements  and  wrote  of  Floren¬ 
tine  lower-class  youths  at  the  end  of  the  fascist  era. 

World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  were  the  preoccupation  of 
many  of  the  best  w  riters  throughout  the  1960s.  Carlo  I  .ex  i  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  postwar  trend  to  realism  and  the  documentary  novel  with 
the  sensitively  written  Crist o  s' e  fermato  a  Khali  (Christ  Stopped  at 
Kboli)  in  1945.  Giorgio  Bassani,  among  the  leading  writers  of  the 
1960s,  portrayed  the  life  of  the  Jews  of  Ferrara  during  the  fascist 
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era  in  II  giardino  dei  Unzi-Contini  (The  Garden  of  the  Finzi-Con- 
tinis).  Carlo  Cassola  achieved  narrative  ohjectivitv  hv  deliheratelv 
creating:  uninteresting  characters  and  hv  using  threadbare  language 
as  exemplified  in  his  minor  classic.  La  ragazza  di  Bube  (Bebo's 
Girl).  Primo  I.evi  wrote  an  account  of  life  in  a  German  labor  camp 
in  ,N’e  t/uesto  e  un  uomo  (If  This  Is  a  Man)  and  more  recently,  a 
novel  on  the  resistance.  Also  popular  was  the  narrative  historical 
novel  published  in  the  late  1950s  hv  Giuseppe  Tomasi  di  Lampe¬ 
dusa.  called  II  gattopardo  (The  Leopard).  The  novels  and  poetry 
written  in  the  1950s  bv  writer-filmmaker  Pier  Paolo  Pasolini 
showed  his  interest  in  Antonio  Gramsei.  in  dialects,  and  in  the 
folklore  of  the  lower  classes. 

Among  the  post- 1960s  writers,  in  addition  to  Bassani.  is  Nata¬ 
lia  Ginzburg,  who  has  drawn  on  memories  of  middle-class  life.  Ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  critics,  Leonardo  Sciascia  is  the  conscience  of  Italy, 
progressing  from  presentation  of  typically  Sicilian  problems,  such 
as  the  Mafia  or  small-town  attitudes,  to  a  reconstruction  of  the 
death  of  Aldo  Moro.  Beginning  as  a  semiotician.  Umberto  Kco  hail 
great  success  with  his  novel  II  name  della  rasa  (The  Name  of  the 
Rose).  which  can  be  read  on  a  variety  of  levels.  Alfonso  Gatto  and 
Mario  I.uzi  were  poets  of  the  1970s,  the  former  influenced  by  Qua¬ 
simodo  and  the  latter  bv  Montale.  Still  writing  in  the  1980s. 
Andrea  Zanzotti  was  influenced  bv  the  traditions  of  hermeticism 
and  semiotics,  although  his  approach  was  primarily  experimental. 

In  a  different  tradition  was  the  work  of  others  still  writing  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s.  Italo  Calvino.  who  died  in  1985.  was  a 
writer  of  fantasy,  fairy  tales,  and  science  fiction  as  exemplified,  for 
example,  in  a  book  of  the  early  1970s.  l.e  cilia  inyisibi/i  (  The  In¬ 
visible  Cities).  Fisa  Mo  rente  gave  her  novels  like  I.  iso/a  di  Arturo 
a  dreamlike  structure  and  atmosphere  but  balanced  the  fantastic 
element  with  realism.  A  representative  of  the  avant-garde  who  be¬ 
longs  with  the  younger  experimentalists  is  Carlo  Kmilio  Gadda. 
whose  masterpiece  of  the  1950s  was  (Juer  pasticnacno  brutto  tit' 
l  in  Merulttria  (  That  Awful  Mess  on  V  ia  Merulana).  Also  avant- 
garde  were  two  playwrights,  Ldoardo  Sanguined,  who  was  also  a 
poet,  and  Dario  ho. 


Music 

The  two  factors  conditioning  the  evolution  of  Italian  music  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  were  the  romantic  opera  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  nationalist  movement,  which  took  its  inspi¬ 
ration  from  an  even  older  heritage.  I’he  direct  influence  on  Italian 
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opera  of  Gioacchino  Rossini,  Giuseppe  Verdi,  and  Giacomo 
Puccini — whose  careers  spanned  more  than  a  century  of  Italian 
history — was  carried  SO  years  into  the  twentieth  century.  Other 
composers,  looking  for  authentic  Italian  alternatives  to  developments 
in  modern  music  in  the  rest  of  Kurope,  worked  to  recover  Italy's  bril¬ 
liant  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  baroque  heritage  in  a 
modern  context.  Gian  Francesco  Malipiero  made  seholarlv  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  Antonio  Vivaldi  and  Glaudio  Monteverdi.  Al¬ 
fredo  Gasella.  an  artistic  collaborator  with  D’Annunzio,  also  re¬ 
worked  antique  music  into  contemporary  settings  and  created  com¬ 
positions  such  as  the  nationalistic  rhapsody  "Italia”  or  the  folkiorie 
"I.a  giara"  (The  Jar).  The  best  known  composer  of  the  nationalist 
period,  however,  was  Ottorino  Respighi,  who  transcribed  a  large 
bodv  of  antique  music  for  the  large  modern  orchestra  in  his  "An- 
tiche  danza  e  arie  per  liuto"  (Ancient  Dances  and  Airs  for  Lute) 
and  wrote  Ivrieal  descriptive  music  such  as  the  symphonic  poems 
called  "I  Pini  di  Roma”  (  I'he  Pines  of  Rome). 

A  younger  generation  of  composers  in  the  period  between  the 
world  wars  found  the  nationalists'  attachment  to  antique  themes 
too  limiting,  and  they  explored  musical  developments  from  outside 
Italv — particularly  the  work  of  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Paul  Hinde¬ 
mith — as  well  as  futurism.  Goffredo  IVtrassi  became  famous  in  the 
1930s  with  his  orchestral  "Partita”  with  its  hints  of  jazz  and  its 
dissonance.  His  later  masterpiece  was  "Noche  oseura"  (Dark 
Night),  written  in  a  stvle  comparable  to  that  of  his  contemporary. 
Ferruccio  Busoni.  Busoni,  a  composer  more  popular  with  musicians 
than  with  audiences,  interpreted  for  them  the  aristocratic  orchestral 
heritage  of  Gustav  Mahler  and  Anton  Bruckner,  bridging  the  gap 
between  Germanic  and  Italian  traditions.  From  roots  such  as  these 
an  avant-garde  school  of  composers  grew  to  maturity  after  World 
W  ar  II,  experimenting  with  12-tone  music  and  with  electronic  and 
serial  compositions.  Luigi  Dallapiccola  was  a  leader  of  the  avant- 
garde  along  with  Luciano  Berio  and  Bruno  Maderna.  They  earned 
a  place  among  the  best  postwar  Kuropean  composers.  The  versatile 
Niceolo  Gastiglioni.  who  worked  extensively  on  television  and  was 
noted  for  his  (lawless  imitations  of  antique  music,  was  also  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  Italy's  most  original  composers  in  the  1960s. 

Virtually  every  major  twentieth-century  composer  has  written 
for  the  opera,  but  few  have  been  more  visible  or  aroused  greater 
controversy  than  Luigi  Nono.  A  master  of  stage  presentation  and 
specializing  in  mixed-media  productions.  Nono  claims  that  his  com¬ 
positions  are  documents  of  social  protest  and  inseparable  from  his 
political  beliefs,  far  removed  from  Nono  in  style  and  intent.  Gian 
Garlo  Menotti  works  in  the  l  nited  States  as  well  as  in  Italy.  His 
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operas — "The  Medium"  and  “Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors” 
prominent  among  them — have  been  popular  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Best  known  for  his  film  scores.  Nino  Rota  has  also  com¬ 
posed  a  large  body  of  chamber  music,  symphonic  pieces,  liturgical 
music,  and  several  operas,  but  his  rather  conservative  musical  lan¬ 
guage  is  verv  much  in  opposition  to  contemporary  trends. 


Film 

W  ith  the  efforts  of  a  handful  of  neorealist  directors  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  postwar  years,  the  Italian  film  industry  regained  the  inter¬ 
national  prominence  that  it  had  lost  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Ro¬ 
berto  Rossellini's  Roma,  citta  apertu  (Rome.  Open  Citv),  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1945.  is  considered  the  first  in  a  school  of  neorealistic 
films  that  influenced  the  tastes  of  audiences  and  the  techniques  of 
filmmakers  around  the  world.  This  school  included  other  films 
since  regarded  as  classics,  such  as  Luchino  Visconti's  La  terra 
trema  (The  Trembling  Earth)  and  Vittorio  I)e  Sica's  Sciuscia  (Shoe- 
shine)  and  I.adri  di  biciclette  (The  Bicycle  Thief).  Trained  as  docu¬ 
mentary  artists,  the  neorealists — Rossellini.  Visconti,  lie  Sica.  Fe¬ 
derico  Fellini,  and  Michelangelo  Antonioni — rejected  the  studied 
theatrical  quality  of  prewar  cinema  to  set  their  films  in  honest 
social  settings,  devoid  of  technical  paraphernalia  that  had  gotten  in 
the  wav  of  contact  with  reality.  Often  using  nonprofessionals  in 
their  casts,  they  were  as  committed  to  accurate  characterization  as 
to  plot  structure.  Inspired  bv  the  reinauguration  of  Italian  democra¬ 
cy.  they  wanted  to  include  current  social  problems  in  their  films. 
Although  Rossellini's  talents  appeared  to  wane,  other  neorealists 
came  to  their  artistic  maturity  in  the  1950s — Fellini  with  La  strada. 
l.e  notte  di  Cahiria.  (Nights  of  Cabiria).  and  La  dolce  eita :  Visconti 
in  R area  e  suoi  fratel/i  (Rocco  and  His  Brothers):  Antonioni  in 
l.'Ayyentura ;  and  De  Sica  with  //  Generate  Della  Roeere  and  l  rn- 
berto  I). ;  the  latter,  released  in  1953,  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  the  neorealistic  films  for  its  portrayal  of  daily  life. 

Fellini  and  Antonioni  led  the  shift  away  from  neorealism 
starting  in  the  1950s.  To  develop  a  modernist  cinema,  thev  moved 
away  from  simple  narrative  toward  a  more  abstract,  more  pessimis¬ 
tic,  more  personal  vision.  With  the  gulf  widening  between  popular 
and  artistic  tastes  in  films,  the  temptation  of  directors  to  sacrifice 
critical  acceptance  for  commercial  success  explains  the  uneven 
quality  of  new  films  by  Visconti  and  l)e  Sica  in  the  1960s.  The 
established  directors  seemed  more  self-confident  in  the  early 
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1970s — (or  example.  He  Sira  with  The  Carden  of  the  linzi-Con/inis 
and  Fellini  with  Amarcord. 

Among  the  generation  succeeding  Fellini.  I)e  Sica,  and  \  i~- 
eonti  (l)e  Sica  and  V isconti  died  in  1976)  and  working  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  were  directors  with  strong  left-wing  political  >\m- 
pathies  that  thev  brought  to  the  screen  in  their  work.  A  sense  of 
the  view  of  cinema  as  the  vanguard  o)  the  revolution  and  part  of 
the  debate  on  the  future  of  Italian  societv  in  the  I960-  was  no¬ 
where  more  strongly  felt  than  in  the  semidoeumentarv  political 
films  of  Marco  Belloeehio,  Flio  Petri,  or  (iillo  Ponteeorvo.  director 
of  La  battaglia  tit  A/geri  (The  Battle  of  Algiers):  some  critics,  how¬ 
ever.  have  remarked  that  their  work  seems  to  languish  in  an  ideo¬ 
logical  rut.  The  best  of  their  generation.  Bernardo  Bertolucci  and 
Pier  Paolo  Pasolini  (who  died  in  1975)  also  have  mixed  ideologx  — 
espeeiallv  Marxism  and  psvchoanalvsis- -with  filmmaking.  Berto¬ 
lucci  is  known  for  films  like  II  confonnistu  (The  Conformist)  and 
Last  Tango  in  Paris .  the  latter  both  a  commercial  and  critical  suc¬ 
cess.  The  death  of  Pasolini,  a  writer  and  theoretician  as  well  as 
director,  seems  tragic  in  view  of  the  legacv  of  films — intellectual, 
like  Kdipo  re  (Oedipus  Rex),  bawdv.  like  /  racconti  di  Canterbury 
(Canterbury  Tales),  or  despairing,  like  Said — o  le  120  giornate  di 
Sodoma  (Said — or  120  l)a vs  in  Sodom). 

I’he  years  from  1958  to  1968  could  be  called  a  golden  age  for 
Italian  films  because  of  their  reception  at  international  film  festi¬ 
vals  and  the  market  success  of  comedies  and  so-called  spaghetti 
westerns.  Sergio  l.eone  is  the  best  known  director  of  westerns,  and 
examples  of  directors  of  popular  parodies  of  sexual  manners  are 
Dino  Risi  and  Luigi  Comencini.  Part  of  the  comic  filmmaking  tra¬ 
dition.  Lttore  Scola  left  screenwriting  of  comedies  to  direct,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  1960s.  Liliana  Cavani  also  began  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  a  pair  of  female  directors  important  in  the  1970s.  Cavani’s  ex¬ 
ploration  of  guilt  and  human  degradation  during  the  holocaust  in  // 
portiere  di  nolle  (The  Night  Porter)  was  paralleled  by  Lina  Wert- 
miiller's  tragicomic  film  on  the  same  subject.  Pasipialino  Settebel- 
lezze  (Seven  Beauties),  one  of  a  number  mixing  politics  and 
comedv. 

In  the  1980s,  while  the  more  established  figures  like  Berto¬ 
lucci  or  Antonioni  moved  on  to  highbrow  television  or  international 
coproductions,  a  new  group  of  young  filmmakers  came  to  promi¬ 
nence  through  independent  provincial  productions,  at  times  both 
directing  and  acting  in  the  films.  Maurizio  Nichetti.  Nanni  Lov. 
and  Nanni  Moretti  have  come  this  route.  Nichetti  and  Lov.  for  ex¬ 
ample.  are  creating  black  comedv,  in  Niehetti's  case  using  a  (.'ha- 
plinesipie.  silent  form  of  humor  as  in  Ho  fatto  Splash  (Splash)  and 
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in  l.ov's  Mi  rnanda  Picone  (Where's  Picone?).  using  humor  to  illu¬ 
minate  social  problems.  Although  some  directors  such  as  Cavani 
and  Wertmiiller  seem  to  have  lost  the  momentum  neeessan  to 
maintain  box  office  or  critical  appeal,  there  are  still  both  lavish 
big-budget  productions  such  as  Belloeehio's  version  of  Pirandello's 
plav  h.nrieo  II  and  the  staple  films  of  the  police  adventure  genre. 
Ihe  brothers  \  ittorio  and  Paolo  Taviani.  who  began  directing  in 
the  earh  1  ‘>f»Os  and  reached  international  acclaim  in  the  197(6 
with  Padre.  Padrone,  continued  to  make  important  contribution'  to 
Italian  film  in  the  1980s.  for  example,  with  La  rwtte  di  San  Lorenzo 
(Night  of  the  Shooting  Stars.) 


Architecture 

Modern  architecture  in  Italv  can  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
Antonio  Sant'KIia  and  the  avant-gardists  called  Nuove  Tendenze. 
all  allied  with  the  futurist  movement  in  art  and  poetrv.  Sant'KIia. 
an  antitraditionalist,  made  a  clear  break  with  the  past  in  his  1914 
Citta  Nuova  project,  which  tried  to  suggest  an  architecture  for  the 
future.  Partly  because  of  Sant'KIia's  death  during  World  War  I. 
little  of  importance  In  the  futurists  was  actuallv  built:  futurism, 
however,  did  influence  iriterwar  industrial  design  and  the  interna¬ 
tionally  known  architect  Ke  Corbusier  and,  with  its  rationalism, 
paved  the  wav  for  the  Movimento  Italiano  per  I'.Architettura  Ra- 
zionale.  the  rationalist  group  formed  between  the  two  world  wars. 

Important  during  the  interwar  period  was  a  cultural  movement 
encouraged  by  the  Fascists  called  novrcento.  which  had  both  neo¬ 
classical  and  rationalist  currents;  Milan  and  Rome  served  as  impor¬ 
tant  centers  (see  Painting  and  Sculpture,  this  ch.).  Marcello  Piaeen- 
tini  was  Mussolini's  principal  architect.  His  work  was  neoclassical, 
including  a  triumphal  arch  at  Genoa  and  an  Olvmpic  sports  stadi¬ 
um.  Despite  his  lack  of  interest  in  new  technology  or  design.  Pia- 
centini’s  1931  plan  for  Rome  to  improve  traffic  movement  and 
provide  settings  for  Renaissance  and  Roman  buildings  was  well  re¬ 
garded.  as  was  his  plan  for  the  Citta  l  niversitaria  (University  Citvt 
of  Rome.  Giuseppe  Terragni.  who  died  in  1942.  was  a  major  Ital¬ 
ian  link  to  the  International  Stvle;  his  apartment  house.  Noveco- 
mum  at  Coma,  was  tvpicallv  rationalist,  and  his  Casa  del  K.i'ci.. 
(now  called  Casa  del  Popolo)  was  considered  a  masterpiece  >4  tin 
novecentist  style.  In  1926.  at  the  time  that  Gruppo  7.  a  u'.mp  ■ 
architects,  was  founded  (including  Terragni.  I.uigi  Figim.  and  < 
Pollini),  it  represented  Italian  rationalism:  it  wa»  autifutur 
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advocated  an  Italian  version  of  the  modern  style,  emphasizing  re¬ 
gional  characteristics  and  order,  logic,  and  clarity. 

Some  of  Italy's  important  modernist  architects  had  careers 
spanning  the  periods  before  and  after  World  War  II  and  figured  in 
the  flowering  of  Italian  architecture  after  World  War  II.  The  BBPR 
studio  (so  called  because  of  the  initials  of  the  founders),  consisting 
of  Gianluigi  Banfi  (killed  in  a  concentration  camp),  Lodovico  Bel- 
giojoso,  Enrico  Peressutti,  and  Ernesto  N.  Rogers,  was  founded  in 
1932;  initially  captivated  by  the  fascists,  its  members  were  mod¬ 
ernists  who  showed  sympathy  for  the  past,  for  example,  in  the  Ve- 
lasca  Tower  in  Milan  built  in  the  1950s,  which  in  its  design  com¬ 
memorated  the  destroyed  historic  district.  The  tower  shows  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  (integration  with  the  environment, 
use  of  local  traditions),  who  was  much  promoted  by  Bruno  Zevi,  a 
former  Inited  States  resident.  Lninvolved  with  particular  ideolo¬ 
gies.  Ignazio  Gardella.  whose  career  has  extended  beyond  the 
1950s.  is  a  modernist  without  being  a  rationalist;  he  is  best  known 
for  the  1930s  Anti-tuberculosis  Dispensary  at  Alessandria,  which 
followed  local  tradition  in  its  materials  and  techniques  and  showed 
his  interest  in  relating  the  building  to  its  environment. 

A I  so  isolated  from  ideological  currents,  although  he  started 
with  rationalist  and  neoclassical  motifs,  was  Gio  Ponti;  his  build¬ 
ings  stand  all  over  the  world  in  his  humanistic,  personal  style, 
which  has  even  been  called  poetic.  Perhaps  most  famous  is  his  Pir¬ 
elli  skyscraper  in  Milan,  which  is  a  boat-shaped  and  hexagonal 
tower  that  has  been  described  as  a  “floating  fantasy."  Associated 
with  Gio  Ponti  for  the  Pirelli  building  was  Pier  Luigi  Nervi,  the 
structural  engineer,  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  prestressing  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  International  Style 
steel  columns  and  show  strength  through  form,  creating  soaring 
vast  roofs  for  beautiful  buildings  such  as  the  Palazzetto  dello  Sport 
in  Rome  from  the  1950s. 

The  1960s  were  described  by  one  observer  as  a  period  of  "re¬ 
flection  and  rethinking"  in  which  individuals  like  Gardella  or 
Franco  Albini  continued  elaboration  of  their  personal  styles  and  in 
which  figures  like  Ludovico  Quaroni,  Carlo  Avmonino,  or  Gian- 
earlo  de  Carlo  participated  in  discussions  on  city  and  urban  plan¬ 
ning.  By  the  1970s  interest  had  grown  in  radical  architecture  in 
what  has  been  called  "an  active  user-involvement"  or  in  restructur¬ 
ing  of  architectural  language.  By  the  1970s  Post-Modernism  had 
reacted  to  the  ahistorical  aspects  of  the  International  Style,  to  the 
lack  of  congruity  between  buildings  and  their  settings,  and  to  the 
incongruity  between  what  the  architects  had  intended  to  convey 
and  what  users  understood.  Both  a  historian  and  an  architect. 
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Paolo  Portoghesi  in  the  1970s  showed  a  grasp  of  history  in  the 
islamic-stvle  minaret  and  domes  and  the  references  to  seventeenth- 
centurv  architect  Francesco  Borromini  in  his  Mosque  and  Islamic 
Center  in  Rome.  Characteristically  Post-Modernist,  his  structure  is 
said  to  be  metaphoric,  with  shafts  resembling  praying  hands.  Aldo 
Rossi  also  reacted  in  the  1970s  against  Modernism  with  his  inter¬ 
est  in  monuments  and  the  collective  urban  memory;  his  floating 
theater  in  Venice  referred  to  a  Renaissance  theater,  a  medieval 
tower,  and  a  famous  Venetian  church’s  dome. 

Collectively,  postwar  Italian  architects  have  become  involved 
in  a  diversity  of  projects.  After  World  War  II  modernists  were  nec¬ 
essarily  concerned  with  reconstruction.  Using  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches,  architects  such  as  neorealists  Mario  Ridolfi  and  Quaroni 
have  been  involved  in  low-cost  housing  such  as  the  Tiburtino 
project  in  Rome.  Their  neorealism  was  similar  to  that  of  the  film¬ 
makers  in  its  interest  in  popular  building  traditions  and  in  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  poor.  Museums  have  been  outstanding  vehicles 
for  architects  since  the  1950s — Gastello  Sforzesco  designed  the 
BBPR;  Gardella,  the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  at  Milan;  Albini, 
ihe  Treasury  of  San  Lorenzo;  and  Carlo  Scarpa  renovated  the  Cas- 
telvecchio  in  Verona.  In  addition  to  churches,  such  as  the  Autos¬ 
trada  del  Sole  in  Florence  designed  in  the  1960s  by  Giovanni  Mi- 
chelucci  or  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Poor  outside  Milan 
by  Pollini  and  Figini,  architects  have  been  interested  in  religious 
designs  such  as  the  stark  and  lonely  Modena  cemetery  by  Rossi. 
Examples  of  industrial  works  are  the  buildings  for  Olivetti  at  the 
Ivrea  complex,  executed  by  a  variety  of  architects  and  the  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci  Airport  built  in  Rome  in  1960.  Italians  have  hail 
important  commissions  abroad;  for  example.  Renzo  Piano  collabo¬ 
rated  on  the  controversial  Centre  Pompidou  (also  called  Beaubourg) 
in  Paris.  Carlo  Scarpa  and  F.ttore  Sottsass.  Jr.,  are  but  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  Italian  architects  who  have  been  involved  in  Italy's  famed 
design  and  interior  decoration  movements. 


*  * 


♦ 


Most  of  the  books  available  on  Italian  society  continue  to  be 
on  the  rural  south.  Of  the  most  recent  books  on  the  south.  Patrons 
and  Partisans  by  Caroline  White,  Mafia .  Peasants,  and  Great  Estates 
by  Pino  Arlacchi,  and  Patronage,  Power,  and  Poverty  in  Southern 
Italy  by  Judith  Chubb  are  outstanding.  Less  rigorous  but  no  less 
insightful  are  the  books  on  southern  Italv  bv  Ann  Cornelisen  of 
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which  the  most  recent  is  Strangers  and  Pilgrims ,  a  study  about  mi¬ 
grants.  For  areas  outside  the  south,  there  are  the  classic  accounts 
of  a  central  Italian  town,  Three  Bells  of  Civilization  by  Sydel  Silver- 
man,  and  the  Hidden  Frontier  by  John  W.  Cole  and  Eric  R.  Wolf 
on  the  south  Tyrol;  a  historic  comparison  of  four  rural  communities 
in  Sicily,  Campania,  Calabria,  and  Emilia-Romagna  called  Fate  and 
Honor,  Family  and  Village  by  Rudolph  M.  Bell;  and  a  local-level 
description  of  politics.  Life  and  Politics  in  a  Venetian  Community 
by  Robert  H.  Evans.  As  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  descriptions  of 
rural  Italy,  the  best  general  overviews  of  urbanization  and  rural- 
urban  migration  are  provided  by  the  articles  by  David  I.  Kertzer 
and  William  A.  Douglass  in  Urban  Life  in  Mediterranean  Europe; 
specific  ethnographies  are  The  Broken  Fountain  by  Thomas  Bel¬ 
monte  about  Naples  and  Comrades  and  Christians  by  David  I. 
Kertzer  about  Bologna.  For  some  background  on  class  and  power 
relations,  there  is  Social  Structure  in  Italy  by  S.S.  Acquaviva  and 
M.  Santuccio.  For  an  idea  of  social  inequality  in  Italy,  there  is  the 
article,  “Poverty  and  Inequality  in  Italy,”  by  David  Moss  and  Er- 
nesta  Rogers. 

As  a  recent  volume,  Italy:  A  Geographic  Introduction  by 
Jacques  Bethemont  and  Jean  Pelletier  is  quite  useful,  more  up-to- 
date  than  other  available  geographies  such  as  Southern  Europe:  A 
Systematic  Geographical  Study  by  Monica  and  Robert  Beckinsale  or 
IVestern  Europe:  A  Geographical  Analysis  by  Aubrey  Diem.  For  in¬ 
formation  on  Italian  migration  patterns  there  are  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  Russell  King;  the  most  general  is,  “Long-range  Migration 
Patterns  Within  the  EEC:  An  Italian  Case  Study”  or,  to  place  Italy 
in  the  context  of  southern  Europe,  “Population  Mobility:  Emigra¬ 
tion,  Return  Migration,  and  Internal  Migration.”  On  education, 
there  is  a  volume  Italy  by  Joseph  Capobianco  in  the  World  Educa¬ 
tion  Series  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers.  An  assessment  of  Catholicism 
in  Italy  is  offered  by  Douglas  A.  Wertman  in  “The  Catholic 
Church  and  Italian  Politics:  The  Impact  of  Secularisation.”  A 
survey  of  Italian  literature  is  provided  by  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  in 
A  History  of  Italian  Literature ;  a  view  of  the  Italian  language  is 
given  in  The  Italian  Language  Today  by  Anna  Laura  Lepschy  and 
Giulio  Lepschy.  Italian  film  is  discussed  in  Peter  Bondanella’s  Ital¬ 
ian  Cinema.  Clear  but  only  covering  through  the  1960s  is  A  Histo¬ 
ry  of  Architecture  in  Italy  by  T.W.  West.  (For  further  information 
and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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As  measured  by  gross  domestic  product,  Italy  was  the  sixth  largest 
economic  power  in  the  noncommunist  world  in  the  mid-1980s.  On 
a  per  capita  income  basis,  however,  it  ranked  seventeenth  among 
the  24  industrial  nations  represented  in  the  Organisation  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operation  and  Development. 

Italy's  economy  has  been  characterized  as  dualistic  because  it 
is  marked  by  divergent  levels  of  economic  development  between 
northern  and  southern  Italy  and  is  based  on  highly  modern  enter¬ 
prises  as  well  as  small,  backward  enterprises.  Whereas  certain  vi¬ 
brant  industrialized  northern  provinces  were  as  prosperous  as  rival¬ 
ing  areas  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  there  were  still  nu¬ 
merous  pockets  of  decay  and  deprivation  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  country,  known  as  the  Mezzogiorno.  In  a  similar  vein,  although 
Italy  was  recognized  for  its  engineering  prowess  and  its  multina¬ 
tional  companies  like  Fiat  and  Olivetti,  which  competed  successful¬ 
ly  in  international  markets  by  using  the  latest  production  technol¬ 
ogies,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  force  remained  in  either 
low-productivity  agriculture  or  in  small,  traditional,  family-run  en¬ 
terprises  dependent  on  marginal  labor. 

Since  the  early  1970s  the  Italian  economy  has  shown  signifi¬ 
cant  transformations  in  its  industrial  structure  as  entrepreneurs 
have  sought  to  adapt  to  changes  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  that  previously  had  contributed  to  rapid  economic  growth.  Be¬ 
cause  of  sharply  rising  labor  costs,  increased  union  militancy,  and 
an  expanding  social  welfare  burden  shouldered  by  larger  firms,  a 
process  of  decentralization  of  production  was  set  in  motion.  Indus¬ 
try  spread  from  the  established  industrial  center  bounded  by 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa  into  the  mainly  rural  areas  of  northeast 
and  central  Italy,  then  down  the  Adriatic  coast  as  far  as  the  region 
of  Puglia.  Growth  in  these  areas  was  concentrated  in  small-scale 
industrial  enterprises  that  have  bridged  the  gap  between  artisanal 
and  modern  production  methods  by  adapting  the  latest  technologies 
to  their  special  needs.  The  remarkable  flexibility  of  such  firms  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  adjust  quickly  to  the  vagaries  of  consumer  demand 
and  to  fill  small  but  lucrative  niches  on  the  international  level.  By 
the  early  1980s  a  new  dichotomy  appeared  to  be  emerging  between 
western  and  eastern  Italy;  some  of  western  Italy's  large  industrial 
cities  were  no  longer  propelling  forces  in  economic  growth  because 
of  the  world  crisis  in  heavy  industries  like  steel,  chemicals,  and 
shipbuilding,  while  eastern  Italy’s  smaller  and  more  manageable 
towns  attracted  a  wide  variety  of  small,  innovative  firms. 

Generally,  the  bureaucracy  and  political  processes  have 
proved  too  cumbersome  to  provide  effective  direction  or  adequate 
services  to  a  modern  economy  in  flux.  The  diffuse  nature  of  politi- 
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cal  power  in  Italy,  the  frequent  changes  of  government,  and  the 
incapacity  of  various  social  groups  to  mediate  conflicting  interests 
have  inhibited  medium-  to  long-term  efforts  to  deal  with  the  econo¬ 
my’s  most  serious  structural  problems,  let  alone  high  inflation, 
rising  public  debt,  unemployment,  and  balance  of  payments  insta¬ 
bility. 

After  two  and  one-half  years  of  recession  the  appointment  of 
Bettino  Craxi.  a  Socialist,  as  prime  minister  in  August  1983  pro¬ 
vided  a  certain  degree  of  political  stability  and  decisive  government 
action  necessary  for  putting  the  economy  back  on  sounder  footing. 
The  Craxi  government — as  of  October  1985  the  longest  govern¬ 
ment  in  Italy’s  postwar  history — circumvented  the  time-consuming 
parliamentary  process  by  resorting  to  decrees  to  push  through  a 
temporary  reduction  in  wage  indexation  and  an  important  tax 
reform  measure  to  stem  tax  evasion  by  the  self-employed. 

By  contrast,  however,  the  Craxi  government  failed  to  develop 
a  clear  program  for  reducing  the  growth  of  government  expendi¬ 
ture.  Thus,  by  mid-1985  the  government's  only  notable  economic 
success  was  in  reducing  inflation  from  an  average  14.6  percent  in 
1983  to  8.8  percent,  still  much  higher  than  the  average  level  in 
the  European  Communities,  but  the  lowest  level  Italv  had  experi¬ 
enced  for  11  years.  For  the  remainder  of  its  term,  the  Craxi  gov¬ 
ernment’s  performance  in  handling  two  crucial  economic  policy 
issues — reform  of  the  wage  indexation  system  and  reduction  of  the 
public  sector  budget  deficit — would  have  a  decisive  impact  on  the 
development  of  the  economy  in  the  coming  decade. 


Postwar  Development 

The  relatively  slow  growth  of  the  Italian  eoonomv  since  the 
early  1970s  contrasts  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  decades.  During  the  1950s  and  1960s  economic  growth  was  re¬ 
markably  high  and  stable  both  by  international  and  prewar  stand¬ 
ards.  Over  the  1951-71  period  industrial  output  roughly  quintu¬ 
pled,  and  per  capita  income  at  constant  prices  increased  more 
during  this  period  than  during  the  90  previous  years.  The  southern 
half  of  Italy,  however,  did  not  participate  fullv  in  these  gains,  and 
the  problem  of  regional  underdevelopment  still  plagued  policymak¬ 
ers  in  the  1980s  (see  The  Southern  Problem,  this  eh.). 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  Italy  still  had  a  largelv  agrarian 
economy.  In  addition,  the  war  had  heavily  damaged  the  industrv 
that  had  existed,  but  Italy  recovered  quickly  to  become  a  major  in¬ 
dustrial  power  in  less  than  25  years.  United  States  aid.  totaling 
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nearly  US$2.7  billion  in  the  1946-52  period  and  US$540  million 
in  the  1953-61  period,  facilitated  industrial  recovery  and  develop¬ 
ment  through  investment  in  railroad  construction,  public  works, 
and  basic  industries.  In  addition.  Minister  of  the  Budget  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning  Luigi  Einaudi’s  tight  monetary  policy  stabilized 
prices  and  forced  many  Italian  firms  to  rationalize  their  operations 
on  a  more  competitive  basis.  Production  in  most  economic  sectors 
regained  prewar  levels  by  1950.  Although  much  remained  to  be 
done  in  infrastructural  development,  the  elimination  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  the  technological  upgrading  of  industry,  the  economy 
was  positioned  to  gain  from  the  economic  growth  enjoyed  by  much 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  1950s. 

The  years  1951-63  represent  the  most  dynamic  period  of 
Italy’s  economic  history.  The  term  economic  miracle  has  often  been 
used  to  refer  to  this  long  boom,  but  many  economists  restrict  the 
designation  to  the  last  five  years  of  the  period  when  the  growth 
rate  of  the  gross  domestic  product  (GDP  see  Glossary)  averaged  6.6 
percent  per  annum.  There  was  no  single  engine  behind  this 
growth,  which  initially  was  largely  of  internal  origin  and  later  was 
increasingly  influenced  by  external  developments  as  foreign  trade 
grew.  Postwar  political  and  economic  conditions  led  to  the  rejection 
of  the  prewar  policy  of  autarchy  in  favor  of  an  open  economy. 

The  two  main  internal  factors  of  growth  were  low  wage  rates, 
made  possible  by  underemployed  labor  moving  out  of  agriculture, 
and  substantial  investment,  encouraged  by  favorable  profit  develop¬ 
ments,  the  counterpart  to  restrained  wages.  Over  the  1951-63 
period  investment  rose  by  close  to  10  percent  per  annum,  and  as  a 
share  of  GDP  it  rose  from  18  to  over  26  percent — one  of  the  high¬ 
est  levels  recorded  by  any  West  European  country  in  the  postwar 
years.  High  investment  in  turn  allowed  productivity  gains  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  modest  average  annual  wage  increases.  Unemployment  of 
7  to  8  percent  in  the  1950s  and  a  weak,  divided,  trade  union 
movement  enabled  employers  to  keep  wages  relatively  low. 

Low  wages  helped  to  hold  down  the  price  of  Italian  manufac¬ 
tures,  improving  international  competitiveness.  A  steady  increase  of 
exports,  which  accelerated  after  Italy  joined  the  European  Commu¬ 
nities  (EC)  in  1957,  provided  the  demand  necessary  to  sustain 
growth  (see  Appendix  B).  Italy  responded  well  to  the  challenge  of 
European  economic  integration  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  under¬ 
developed  state  of  its  economy.  The  combined  share  of  exports  and 
imports  of  goods  and  services  in  GDP,  which  had  risen  from  23  to 
24.5  percent  between  1951  and  1957,  increased  to  29.5  percent 
by  1962.  Among  the  original  six  member  states  of  the  EC,  Italv 
experienced  the  largest  increase  in  trade  within  the  EC  and  was 
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the  primary  beneficiary  of  grant  loans  from  the  European  Invest¬ 
ment  Bank. 

International  monetary  stability  limited  speculative  influences 
on  prices,  and  over  the  1958-63  period  the  terms  of  trade  were 
particularly  favorable.  Export  prices  for  Italian  manufactured  goods 
rose  3.8  percent  per  annum  while  the  costs  of  imported  raw  materi¬ 
als  and  semimanufactured  inputs  fell  by  an  annual  average  of  2 
percent.  These  conditions  reinforced  the  specialization  of  Italian  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  primary  transformation  of  raw  materials.  Chemicals, 
steel,  and  paper  products  witnessed  greater  output  increases  than 
the  manufacturing  sector  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  Italian  economy  continued  to  grow  at  a  relative¬ 
ly  rapid  pace  from  1963  to  the  early  1970s,  growth  was  more  spo¬ 
radic  and  slowed  substantially  in  the  1963-65  and  the  1970-72 
periods.  After  a  sharp  drop  of  the  GDP  growth  rate  in  1964,  gross 
fixed  investment  failed  to  recover;  it  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
1.6  percent  between  1964  and  1971.  The  fall  in  investment  was 
partly  related  to  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  sharp  increases  in 
industrial  wages  and  associated  labor  costs. 

In  1963.  when  the  unemployment  rate  reached  a  record  low 
of  3.6  percent,  unions  began  to  press  more  aggressively  for  major 
pay  concessions.  Wage  increases  in  excess  of  productivity  growth 
squeezed  profit  margins,  and  consequently  investment  declined. 
Private  consumption  was  stimulated,  which  tightened  the  balance 
of  payments  constraint  and  increased  inflationary  pressures.  These 
two  problems  were  handled  by  a  restrictive  monetary  policy  at  the 
same  time  that  higher  levels  of  government  expenditure  were  wid¬ 
ening  budget  deficits  and  taking  greater  shares  of  available  financ¬ 
ing.  The  reaction  of  entrepreneurs  was  to  utilize  more  intensively 
existing  labor  and  capital  resources  rather  than  to  make  new  in¬ 
vestments. 

A  turning  point  in  the  industrial  relations  climate  was  reached 
in  1969.  Before  1969  trade  union  policy  had  been  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  defending  jobs  rather  than  pressing  for  improved 
wages  and  employment  conditions.  However,  deteriorating  working 
conditions  and  the  heightened  politicization  of  the  labor  movement 
caused  unions  to  become  more  militant.  In  addition,  newly  urban¬ 
ized  migrants  from  the  rural  south  were  increasingly  frustrated  by 
inadequate  housing  and  the  poor  infrastructure  of  schools,  shops, 
transportation,  and  other  services  in  the  rapidly  expanding  cities  of 
the  north.  Conditions  led  to  an  accumulation  of  unfulfilled  aspira¬ 
tions  that  finally  erupted  in  an  explosion  of  strikes  and  violent 
demonstrations  during  the  “hot  autumn”  of  1969,  when  more  than 
.300  million  hours  of  work  were  lost  through  work  stoppages,  a 
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combined  work  loss  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  four  preceding 
years. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  Italy  has  experienced  a  significant  de¬ 
terioration  in  economic  performance.  First,  the  economy  had  to 
absorb  the  effects  of  the  “hot  autumn” — very  sharp  increases  in 
labor  costs,  substantial  reductions  in  hours  worked,  and  new  legis¬ 
lation  restricting  the  layoff  of  redundant  workers — all  factors  that 
increased  the  rigidity  of  labor  markets.  Second,  Italy  had  to  cope 
with  the  international  monetary  crisis,  deteriorating  terms  of  trade, 
and  two  oil  price  shocks  that  seriously  hurt  the  economy,  reflecting 
its  heavy  reliance  on  energy  imports. 

When  the  first  oil  crisis  hit  in  1973,  Italy  had  already  begun 
the  transition  from  fast  and  relatively  steady  noninflationarv 
growth  to  cyclical  inflationary  conditions.  Then  in  1974  the  current 
account  deficit  on  the  balance  of  payments  increased  fourfold  as 
the  full  effects  of  the  oil  price  shock  began  to  be  felt.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  the  economy  con¬ 
tracted.  Increasing  integration  into  world  markets  had  made  Italv 
quite  vulnerable  to  economic  developments  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
the  wage  indexation  system  instituted  in  1975  transmitted  the 
sharp  rise  of  oil  and  other  raw  material  costs  to  wage  costs. 

Since  1973  Italy’s  economic  performance  generally  mirrored 
that  of  most  other  West  European  countries  except  in  the  vears 
1979,  1980,  and  1984.  After  the  second  oil  price  shock  of  1979. 
Italy  refrained  from  instituting  deflationary  policies  longer  than  its 
West  European  neighbors;  thus,  the  4  percent  growth  of  GDP  re¬ 
corded  in  1980  was  the  highest  in  the  EC.  However,  Italv  subse¬ 
quently  experienced  three  years  of  stagnation  and  recession.  Recov¬ 
ery  began  toward  the  end  of  1983  and  gained  strength  in  1984. 
when  GDP  grew  by  2.6  percent.  Although  growth  was  among  the 
briskest  in  the  EC,  employment  increased  bv  onlv  0.3  percent. 

Recovery  was  fueled  by  a  large  increase  in  exports  combined 
with  a  surge  of  investment  expenditure.  These  two  sources  of 
growth  reflected  an  ongoing  transformation  in  Italian  industrv 
whereby  firms  were  reorganizing  productive  structures,  which 
meant  the  reduction  of  labor  requirements  and  investment  in  the 
latest  technologies.  The  resulting  productivity  gains  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  quality  enabled  Italian  industry  to  remain  competitive  in 
international  markets,  even  in  many  traditional  industrial  branches, 
such  as  the  clothing  industry. 

Economic  forecasts  for  1985  were  not  as  favorable,  however; 
prognoses  on  GDP  growth  ranged  from  1.1  to  2.5  percent.  The 
persistent  upward  rise  of  the  massive  public  sector  deficit,  the 
maintenance  of  a  wide  inflation  differential  between  Italv  and  its 
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major  trading  partners,  and  the  creation  of  a  significant  current  ac¬ 
count  deficit  on  the  balance  of  payments  reflected  accumulated 
weaknesses  in  the  economy,  which,  if  not  dealt  with  decisively, 
would  constrain  future  growth. 


The  Role  of  Government 

Few  observers  of  the  Italian  political  and  economic  scene  have 
failed  to  note  the  elaborate  structure  of  government  ministries  and 
agencies  that  deal  with  economic  affairs.  The  three  principal  eco¬ 
nomic  ministries  are  the  Ministry  of  the  Budget  and  Economic 
Planning,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  with  a  theoretical  separation  of  functions  between  the  plan¬ 
ning,  collection,  and  spending  of  state  revenues. 

These  ministries  are  supplemented  by  ministries  in  charge  of 
autonomous  agencies  (transport  and  civil  aviation,  the  merchant 
marine,  and  the  posts  and  telecommunications);  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Holdings,  which  addresses  operational  issues  regard¬ 
ing  state  holding  companies;  and  separate  ministries  in  the  func¬ 
tional  areas  of  industry,  commerce  and  artisan  enterprise,  labor 
and  social  welfare,  agriculture  and  forests,  tourism  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  public  works,  and  foreign  trade.  Italians  and  foreign  observ¬ 
ers  agreed  that  this  bloated  bureaucracy,  further  impaired  by  de¬ 
partmental  jealousies,  political  rivalry,  and  government  instability, 
often  causes  inordinate  delays  in  decisionmaking  vital  to  industry 
and  to  the  country's  economic  well-being. 


The  State  Holding  Sector 

A  substantial  segment  of  the  Italian  economy  is  either  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  state,  but  there  is  little  agreement  over  the 
actual  percentage  of  national  output  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
public  sector  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  instruments  through 
which  the  government  plays  an  economic  role.  Coordination  is 
theoretically  in  the  hands  of  the  Interministerial  Committee  for 
Economic  Planning  (Comitato  Interministeriale  per  la  Programma- 
zione  Economica — CIPE),  whose  functions  include  approval  of  the 
programs  of  the  state  holding  companies  and  supervision  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  economic  development  of  the  Mezzogiorno. 

A  large  state  holding  sector  has  played  an  important  role  in 
Italian  industrial  development,  particularly  in  heavy  industry. 
Among  the  key  industries  in  which  the  state  is  involved  are  iron 
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and  steel,  shipbuilding,  heavy  engineering,  petroleum  refining,  and 
petrochemicals.  These  industries  were  major  sources  of  growth 
during  the  first  25  years  of  the  postwar  period,  but  many  have  ex¬ 
perienced  heavy  losses  in  recent  years.  Other  sectors  in  which  the 
state  participates  include  nuclear  energy,  motor  vehicles,  electron¬ 
ics,  computer  software,  construction,  communications  (telephone, 
radio,  television,  and  postal  services),  banking,  and  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  State  participation  is  administered  through  five  enli  de  ges- 
done  (state  holding  companies)  and  their  subsidiaries. 

The  largest  state  holding  company  is  the  Institute  for  Industri¬ 
al  Reconstruction  (Istituto  per  la  Ricostruzione  Industrial — IRI). 
IRI  was  established  in  1933  by  the  fascist  regime  (see  The  Fascist 
Regime,  ch.  1)  with  the  initial  purpose  of  disengaging  the  Bank  of 
Italy  from  the  assets  it  had  acquired  as  a  result  of  successive  bank 
rescues.  IRI  ended  up  controlling  the  three  largest  banks  in 
Italy — the  Italian  Commercial  Bank  (Banca  Commerciale  Italiani), 
Italian  Credit  (Credito  Italiano),  and  the  Bank  of  Rome  (Banco  di 
Roma) — and  in  the  late  1930s  expanded  into  industrial  areas  stra¬ 
tegic  to  the  regime’s  imperialistic  ambitions. 

In  spite  of  IRI’s  pre-World  War  II  origins,  the  government 
maintained  the  holding  company  in  the  postwar  period  because 
there  were  no  private  investors  able  or  willing  to  take  over  its  in¬ 
dustrial  assets,  many  of  which  had  suffered  severe  war  damage. 
IRI  was  the  only  institution  with  adequate  resources  to  engage  in 
certain  activities  that  the  state  considered  paramount  to  Italy's  de¬ 
velopment  effort.  IRI  thus  took  over  the  state’s  share  of  Alitalia, 
which  became  the  national  airline,  the  concessions  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  network  of  national  highways,  and  other 
infrastructural  services. 

The  size  of  IRI  in  terms  of  employment,  investments.  GDP. 
and  exports  illustrates  the  significant  weight  of  the  group  in  the 
country’s  economy.  In  1982  there  were  over  500.000  IRI  employ¬ 
ees  representing  71  percent  of  total  employment  in  state  holdings 
and  3.7  percent  of  total  Italian  employment.  IRI’s  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  at  L5.3  trillion  (for  value  of  the  lira — see  Glossary),  ac¬ 
counted  for  almost  6  percent  of  the  country's  total  investment, 
while  the  group  had  a  33-percent  share  of  expenditure  on  research 
and  development  by  Italian  industry.  Over  two-thirds  of  IRI  invest¬ 
ment  was  concentrated  in  services,  primarily  telecommunications. 
IRI’s  output  in  1982  represented  64  percent  of  the  GDP  produced 
by  state  holdings  and  nearly  4  percent  of  the  national  figure.  IRI 
also  provided  11.5  percent  of  industrial  exports  and  8.7  percent  of 
total  exports. 
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The  second  major  state  holding  company  is  the  National  Hy¬ 
drocarbons  Agency  (Ente  Nazionale  Idrocarburi — KM).  Although 
KM  vyas  not  established  until  1953,  it  also  had  its  roots  in  fascist 
Italy,  taking  over  from  the  state  petroleum  agency  formed  in  1926. 
I  nder  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Knrico  Vlattei.  a  former  anti-fas¬ 
cist  partisan.  EM  was  formed  to  engage  in  the  exploration  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  hydrocarbon  potential  of  the  Po  \  alley.  During  its 
first  decade  KM  became  one  of  the  world's  largest  international 
petroleum  concerns.  Mattel's  aggressive  practices  led  to  olashe- 
yyitli  other  international  oil  companies  yvhen  KM  became  one  of 
the  first  to  import  oil  from  the  Soviet  l  nion  and  to  offer  develop¬ 
ing  countries  a  share  in  the  exploitation  of  their  oil  resource-.  KM 
also  diversified  into  nuclear  energy,  petrochemicals,  and  non¬ 
energy-related  manufacturing  activities,  controlling  about  16(1  com¬ 
panies  in  the  mid-  1980s. 

Although  considerably  smaller  than  IRI  or  KM.  the  Share¬ 
holding  and  Financing  Agency  for  Manufacturing  Industry  iK.nte 
I’arteeipazioni  e  Kinanziamento  Industria  Manifatturiera — KFIMl 
yya-  important  in  that  it  <  ontrolled  a  wide  range  of  medium— i/ed 
firm-,  yyith  significant  holdings  in  the  armament  and  aluminum  in- 
du-tries.  and  had  spearheaded  the  development  of  smaller  firm-  in 
the  south  (also  referred  to  as  the  Mezzogiorno).  The  other  -tate 
holding  companies  were  the  Agency  for  the  Administration  of  Hot 
Springs  (Knte  Autonomo  di  Gestione  per  le  Aziendre  I’ermali — - 
EAGAT)  and  the  Agency  for  the  Administration  of  the  Ginema 
(Knte  Autonomo  di  Gestione  per  i!  Ginema).  A  sixth  liolding  com¬ 
pany  involved  in  metallurgy  and  mining  yvas  disbanded  in  I ‘>77- 
and  it-  shareholdings  were  passed  to  IRI  and  KM. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  -talc 
holding  companies  and  the  nationalized  indu-trie-.  it  lie-  in  the 
degree  of  state  control  and  the  nature  of  financing.  I  lie  national¬ 
ized  industries  usually  involve  monopoly  control  over  a  basic  sector 
and  are  financed  entirely  front  government  fund-  or  operating  reve- 
imes.  f  rom  the  financial  point  of  view,  the  -tale  holding  eompame- 
are  also  state-controlled,  but  their  subsidiaries  can  -eek  eipiitx  cap¬ 
ital  front  the  public.  Given  the  fragmented  nature  of  prixatc  share¬ 
holding.  government  control  can  be  achieved  in  -ouio  instance- 
rvith  a-  little  as  15  percent  of  equity  capital. 

The  stale  holding  companies  have  the  more  dynamic  responsi¬ 
bility  of  stimulating  and  sustaining  economic  growth,  whereas  the 
nationalized  sector  exists  to  provide  basic  infrastructural  -ci  v  in— 
and  manage  the  state  monopolies  in  tobacco  and  -all.  Recaii-c  the 
-tate  holding  companies  often  compete  yvith  private  enterprise,  they 
are  -opposed  to  act  as  pacesetters  in  labor  relation-,  technological 
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innovation,  and  the  development  of  managerial  expertise,  (,'rities 
have  pointed  out.  however,  that  politics  has  often  plaved  a  kev  role 
in  managerial  appointments,  sometimes  depriving  companies  of  the 
best  talent. 

Nonetheless,  the  state  holding  sector  has  played  a  major  role 
in  Italian  postwar  economic  life  and  in  the  development  of  the 
south.  The  sector's  operations  in  basic  industries  like  steel,  oil.  and 
chemicals  have  made  for  lower  costs  in  other  industries  dependent 
on  these  products.  In  addition,  the  goals  of  full  employment  and 
balanced  regional  development  were  linked  in  many  wavs  with  the 
growth  of  the  state  holding  sector. 

Since  1957  state  holding  companies  have  been  required  b\ 
law  to  place  40  percent  of  all  investment  and  (>()  percent  of  their 
industrial  investment  in  the  south.  These  percentages  were  raised 
in  1971  to  60  and  80  percent,  respectively.  Kven  though  the  re¬ 
quired  investment  levels  were  never  met.  there  were  impressive  ad¬ 
ditions  not  only  to  the  industrial  plant  in  the  south  but  also  to  the 
transportation  and  telecommunications  infrastructure.  Although  the 
increases  in  ancillary  private  industrial  development  that  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  state  investment  have  been  disappointingly  low. 
there  was  a  consensus  that  without  the  investments  of  the  state 
holding  sector,  the  south  would  have  fallen  further  behind. 

On  the  national  level,  the  state  holding  sector  has  had  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  maintenance  of  employment  in  failing  enterprises 
through  the  injection  of  capital  and  managerial  expertise.  Between 
1968  and  1982  (HI  acquired  70  ailing  companies  with  87.000  em¬ 
ployees,  while  KM  acquired  main  of  the  unprofitable  chemical 
holdings  of  Montedison,  the  country's  largest  chemical  concern.  To 
supplement  the  rescue  activities  of  111!  and  KM.  a  new  state  fi¬ 
nance  company,  the  industrial  Participation  Administration  ((les- 
tione  Participazione  Industriali — (»KPI).  was  established  in  1971  to 
provide  capital  and  managerial  expertise  to  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  firms  that  were  performing  poorly. 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the  Mate  enterprise  sector  was  it-  fail¬ 
ure  to  pav  its  wav.  Self-financing  was  the  major  source  of  capital, 
but  sizable  transfers  came  from  the  state.  Transfers  to  enterprises 
increased  as  a  percentage  of  (il)P  over  the  past  15  vears  from  an 
average  3.3  percent  in  the  1905-72  period  to  nearly  0  percent  in 
1982.  The  increase  was  mainly  attributed  to  transfers  to  public  and 
semipublic  enterprises,  which  amounted  to  about  40  percent  of 
transfers  in  the  1965-72  period  and  almost  75  percent  in  the  early 
1980s. 

As  economic  growth  slowed  and  the  state  holding  sector's 
losses  mounted,  criticism  of  the  sector's  bloated  size  and  manage- 
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merit  practices  ,-pread.  The  sector  had  once  been  exalted  as  a 
model  mixed-enterprise  system  for  achieving  important  economic 
and  social  objectives  without  sacrificing  economic  efficiency  or  the 
benefits  of  a  market  economy  .  Growing  political  interference  bv  the 
Christian  Democrats,  who  used  expansion  of  the  state  holding 
sector  to  increase  their  powers  of  patronage,  had.  however,  tar¬ 
nished  its  image.  Although  some  of  the  sector’s  difficulties  could 
be  attributed  to  the  involvement  of  IRI  and  ENI  in  fields  such  as 
oil.  petrochemicals,  textiles,  steel,  and  shipbuilding  that  were  in  a 
state  of  international  crisis,  in  other  sectors,  such  as  food  process¬ 
ing  and  automobiles.  IRI  firms  experienced  large  losses  while  pri¬ 
vate  firms  remained  profitable. 

To  rationalize  the  state  holding  sector  the  G’raxi  government 
appointed  a  nonpolitical  expert.  Professor  Romano  Prodi.  as  chair¬ 
man  of  IRI.  In  1985  Prodi  appeared  determined  to  divest  IRI  of 
loss-making  subsidiaries  in  nonstrategie  sectors  and  to  recapitalize 
other  subsidiaries  through  partial  privatizations.  Although  privat¬ 
ization  generally  proceeded  slowly  but  smoothly,  political  contro¬ 
versy  and  a  potential  bribery  scandal  had  held  up  the  proposed 
sale  of  IRI's  food  manufacturing  and  distribution  company  to  the 
Ruitoni  food  group,  underscoring  how  certain  state-controlled  com¬ 
panies  served  as  politic  al  fiefdoms. 

Fiscal  Policy 

For  most  countries  belonging  to  the  Organisation  for  Econom¬ 
ic  (Jo-operation  and  Development  (OECD  see  Glossary),  the  1970s 
witnessed  rapid  growth  of  the  public  sector  and  the  development  of 
a  large  public  debt.  In  Italy  this  trend  was  particularly  marked,  be¬ 
ginning  in  I960  and  persisting  into  the  mid-1980s.  The  main 
factor  behind  the  imbalance  in  public  finance  was  the  expansion  of 
social  insurance  coverage  to  all  segments  of  the  population  against 
conditions  that  were  not  conducive  to  financial  eipiilihriuni.  First, 
the  nature  of  the  country's  tax  system  and  a  large  submerged  econ¬ 
omy  (see  Glossary)  limited  the  government's  ability  to  collect  reve¬ 
nues.  Second,  sharp  economic  downturns  in  the  wake  of  the  world¬ 
wide  oil  crisis  of  1978  and  1979  placed  additional  demands  on 
public  funds.  As  a  result,  large  annual  borrowing  requirements 
caused  the  public  debt  to  swell  from  the  equivalent  of  87  percent 
of  GDP  in  1970  to  91  percent  in  1984  as  the  growth  of  the  public 
sector  deficit  became  one  of  the  most  serious  economic  problems  in 
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The  public  sector  deficit  widened  very  rapidly  from  1976  to 
1984.  From  1983  to  1984,  owing  to  a  revival  in  economic  growth, 
the  public  sector  deficit — which  included  the  deficits  of  the  central 
government,  regional  and  local  authorities,  autonomous  agencies, 
and  social  insurance  institutions — increased  in  absolute  terms  from 
L74.8  trillion  to  L90.1  trillion.  Yet  as  a  proportion  of  GDP  the 
public  sector  borrowing  requirement  declined  slightly  from  17  to 
16.7  percent,  reversing  the  upward  trend  of  the  previous  five  years 
(see  table  4,  Appendix  A).  However,  in  1985  it  appeared  that  as  a 
proportion  of  GDP  the  borrowing  requirement  would  resume  its 
steady  rise. 

A  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  public  sector  bor¬ 
rowing  requirement  was  that  by  1984  interest  payments  of  the  debt 
alone  equaled  close  to  10  percent  of  GDP — double  the  average  in 
the  seven  largest  OECD  countries — and  18  percent  of  current 
public  expenditure.  The  growth  of  interest  payments  was  worri¬ 
some.  for  it  imparted  a  built-in  momentum  to  the  growth  of  public 
expenditure.  The  OECD  estimated  that  interest  payments  would 
rise  to  10.1  percent  of  GDP  in  1985  and  13.6  percent  of  GDP  bv 
1989  if  drastic  measures  were  not  taken  to  hold  down  the  annual 
budget  deficit. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  increased  public  expenditure 
was  the  necessity  for  the  government  to  assume  increasing  portions 
of  the  cost  of  social  security  and  other  welfare  programs  that  were 
insufficiently  supported  bv  emplover  and  employee  contributions. 
The  growth  of  this  kind  of  expenditure  and  its  high  level — almost 
20  percent  of  GDP  in  1984 — paralleled  developments  in  other 
West  European  countries. 

Retirement  and  other  pensions  were  the  largest  component  of 
transfer  payments  to  households,  accounting  for  13  percent  of  GDP 
in  1982,  or  one-quarter  of  total  public  expenditure.  The  inordinate 
size  of  pension  programs  was  related  in  part  to  the  use  of  pensions 
as  substitutes  for  other  inadequate  forms  of  social  welfare.  Pension 
expenditure  was  expected  to  increase  further  owing  to  demographic 
trends  and  to  regulations  governing  the  pension  system.  Reform  of 
the  system  was  a  pressing  issue  but  was  difficult  to  implement 
owing  to  political  obstacles  (see  Social  Insurance,  this  eh.). 

Two  other  forms  of  social  expenditure,  health  and  educational 
services,  have  shown  significant  growth.  Their  combined  share  of 
GDP  doubled  from  approximately  6  percent  in  I960  to  12  percent 
in  1982.  The  functional  categories  in  which  expenditure  grew  least 
over  this  period  included  justice,  defense,  and  general  public  serv¬ 
ices.  However,  compensation  of  public  employees  has  increased 
steadily  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  numbers  employed  and  wage 
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adjustments  for  inflation.  The  wage  bill  has  typically  been  the 
second  largest  component  of  public  expenditure  after  social  serv¬ 
ices;  between  1976  and  1984  it  rose  from  12.6  percent  of  GDP  to 
16.4  percent.  In  recent  years  the  public  sector  has  played  an  em¬ 
ployment  support  role  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  northwest¬ 
ern  and  central  Italv,  where  the  growth  of  public  sector  employ¬ 
ment  was  the  most  and  least  rapid,  respectively,  private  sector  em¬ 
ployment  showed  opposite  trends. 

Additional  weaknesses  in  Italian  public  finance  on  the  ex¬ 
penditure  side  were  the  automatic  nature  of  appropriations  in  many 
areas  and  the  delays  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  as  a  result  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  inefficiency  and  legislative  bottlenecks.  Both  factors 
limited  the  scope  of  expenditure  policy  as  a  tool  of  demand  man¬ 
agement. 

Since  the  early  1970s  the  growth  of  general  government  reve¬ 
nue  has  not  kept  pace  with  expenditure  despite  the  1978-74  tax 
reform  that  introduced  the  value-added  tax.  Some  progress  was 
achieved,  however,  in  shifting  the  tax  burden  from  indirect  to 
direct  taxes,  which  are  more  progressive.  In  1970  direct  taxes  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  27  percent  of  tax  receipts.  However,  by  the  end  of 
the  1970s  their  yield  was  greater  than  that  of  indirect  taxes.  Over 
the  1974-88  period  persona!  income  tax  was  the  most  dynamic 
component  of  direct  taxation,  attributable  primarily  to  withholding 
on  wages  and  salaries. 

Ten  years  after  the  tax  reform,  evasion  still  appeared  to  be 
rampant;  estimates  ranged  up  to  1.64.7  trillion  annually,  equivalent 
to  over  70  percent  of  the  public  sector  deficit  in  1984.  Income  tax 
evasion  was  highest  for  self-employed  professionals,  artisans,  and 
small  shopkeepers,  whose  accounts  were  difficult  to  verify.  At  the 
end  of  1984  the  Craxi  administration  issued  an  important  decree, 
later  approved  by  parliament,  to  reduce  tax  evasion  by  the  self-em¬ 
ployed.  The  controversial  reforms  drawn  up  by  Minister  of  Finance 
Bruno  Visentini  sparked  several  strikes  In  those  opposed  as  well 
as  bv  those  in  favor  of  the  legislation.  Both  trade  unions  and  big 
business  supported  the  legislation,  arguing  that  Italian  wage-earn¬ 
ers — among  the  most  heavily  taxed  in  Western  Furope — shoul¬ 
dered  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden,  which  included 
social  security  contributions  that  equaled  48  percent  of  GDI’  in 
1984.  The  unions  stressed  that  any  concessions  they  would  make 
in  the  future  on  wages  and  work  conditions  would  depend  on 
equalization  of  the  tax  burden. 

I’he  most  radical  aspect  of  the  new  law  permitted  tax  inspec¬ 
tors  to  estimate  a  business'  income  based  on  the  goods  and  services 
being  sold,  the  location,  the  size  of  its  offices,  and  other  indicators. 
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In  addition,  the  common  practice  of  sharing  profits  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  was  limited  to  49  percent  of  profits,  and  then 
only  if  the  other  family  members  worked  full-time  in  the  business. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  reform  could  raise  LIO  trillion  in  addi¬ 
tional  revenue.  However,  the  success  of  the  reform  would  depend 
on  effective  implementation  by  the  chronically  underpaid  tax  offi¬ 
cial.  If  efficiently  collected,  the  tax  could  force  some  of  Italy's 
small  corner  shops  out  of  business  and  fuel  inflationary  pressures 
as  firms  pass  on  the  cost  of  higher  taxation  to  consumers. 

In  its  June  1985  annual  survey  of  the  Italian  economy,  the 
OECD  expressed  concern  that  Italy  would  be  tempted  to  delay 
action  to  cut  the  public  sector  deficit  in  the  face  of  political  obsta¬ 
cles.  In  1985  the  government's  ability  to  take  strong  measures  to 
bring  the  deficit  under  control  was  hampered  bv  concentration  of 
local  elections  and  a  Communist-supported  referendum  on  wage  in¬ 
dexation  (see  Wages  and  Inflation,  this  eh.).  In  July  the  govern¬ 
ment  appeared  to  have  temporarily  postponed  action  on  budget 
reform  measures  until  after  the  summer  holiday  period. 

Control  of  the  deficit  has  usually  focused  on  stopgap  measures 
rather  than  on  long-term  reform.  It  was  common  for  political  par¬ 
ties  to  seek  greater  regional  support  by  arranging  for  subsidies, 
extra  state  employment,  and  other  forms  of  expenditure.  Because 
no  general  elections  were  scheduled  until  1988,  the  incumbent  gov¬ 
ernment  had  a  chance  to  take  some  strong  remedial  measures 
under  less  immediate  political  pressure.  In  mid-1985  Minister  of 
the  Treasury  Giovanni  Goria  was  calling  for  a  political  and  social 
consensus  on  development  of  a  cost-cutting  program  to  cover  the 
years  1986-88. 


Monetary,  Credit,  and  Exchange  Rate  Policy 

Given  the  weaknesses  in  Italian  public  finance,  monetary 
policy  has  been  the  most  important  tool  of  demand  management 
since  at  least  the  early  1970s.  Monetary  policy  is  the  province  of 
the  Bank  of  Italv,  which  fulfills  all  the  usual  functions  of  a  central 
bank  but  which  also,  largely  by  default,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  in  guiding  the  Italian  economy.  In  the 
face  of  government  instability,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  has  had 
only  seven  governors  in  the  twentieth  century,  has  come  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  trusted  as  the  seat  of  the  most  authoritative,  consistent, 
and  impartial  economic  management  advice  in  Italy.  The  bank's 
main  policy  goals  have  been  to  finance  the  rising  public  debt  in 
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the  least  inflationary  wav  and  to  preserve  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments  position. 

The  annual  budget  defh  it  is  financed  almost  entirely  from  do¬ 
mestic  sources.  Up  until  1969  the  Bank  of  Italy  provided  most  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury's  finance  requirements,  but  during  the 
1970s  an  extensive  government  securities  market  developed.  The 
pattern  of  treasury  financing  shifted  radically  after  1980  when  the 
Bank  of  Italy  adopted  a  more  restrictive  monetary  policy  and  was 
freed  from  requirements  to  finance  treasury  debt  automatically. 
Thus,  whereas  between  1970  and  1976  monetary  financing  ac¬ 
counted  on  average  for  72  percent  of  the  financing  of  the  public 
sector  deficit,  by  the  1982-84  period  it  represented  only  10  per¬ 
cent. 

According  to  some  critics,  pursuit  of  a  tight  monetary  policy 
has  contributed  to  the  crowding  out  of  the  private  sector  by  push¬ 
ing  up  interest  rates  and  making  the  cost  of  loans  prohibitive  for 
many  borrowers.  Yet  overall  domestic  credit  targets  were  constant¬ 
ly  exceeded  in  the  1975-83  period.  Small  loans,  lending  by  special 
credit  institutions,  and  foreign  currency  credit  were  not  subject  to 
controls,  reflecting  the  Bank  of  Italy's  concern  not  to  let  its  efforts 
to  offset  overruns  on  the  public  deficit  interfere  with  private  sector 
activity. 

The  substantial  increase  in  government  securities  issued  did. 
however,  have  major  implications  for  the  banking  system.  The 
share  of  private  savings  flows  to  the  commercial  banks  declined 
from  a  high  of  96  percent  in  1974  to  38  percent  in  1983.  In 
1983.  according  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF  see 
Glossary),  approximately  51  percent  of  savings  were  absorbed  by 
the  government  and  public  agencies.  Fortunately.  Italy  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  personal  savings  rate  and  a  low  level  of  private 
investment  compared  with  other  industrialized  countries.  Of  the 
seven  largest  economies  in  the  OECD,  onlv  Japan  had  a  higher 
savings  rate. 

Commercial  banks,  which  handle  short-term  loans,  and  special 
credit  institutions,  which  handle  medium-term  and  long-term  loans, 
are  the  mainstay  of  Italy's  financial  system.  There  were  1.085  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  in  1984.  and  around  90  percent  of  the  svstem 
was  state-controlled.  Commercial  banks  included  a  large  number  of 
ordinary  banks,  savings  banks,  rural  banks,  and  artisan  banks,  but 
the  banking  system  was  dominated  by  the  three  banks  ot  national 
interest,  that  is,  those  whose  majority  share  of  capital  was  held  by 
the  state  through  IRI  and  by  the  six  large  public  law  banks. 

A  pattern  of  heavy  bank  involvement  in  industrial  financing 
was  established  early  in  the  twentieth  eenturv.  \s  a  result,  the 
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commercial  banking  system  was  particularly  vulnerable  to  shifts  in 
the  fortunes  of  large  industry,  laying  the  groundwork  for  state 
intervention  in  industry  through  the  banking  system  in  the  1630s. 
Recognition  of  weakness  in  the  banking  structure  led  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1036.  which  iimited  all  commercial 
banks  to  short-term  credit  operations.  This  restriction  has  been 
continued  in  the  postwar  period,  but  the  larger  commercial  banks 
nonetheless  participate  indirectly  in  longer  term  lending. 

The  other  major  sector  of  the  banking  and  credit  system  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  80  special  credit  institutions,  most  of  which  were, 
like  the  major  commercial  banks,  under  public  or  semipublic  own¬ 
ership  and  control.  The  largest  of  these  institutions  was  the  Insti- 
tuto  Mobiliare  Italiano.  which  was  set  up  by  the  government  in 
1081.  Other  special  credit  institutions  specialized  in  industrial,  ag¬ 
ricultural.  real  estate,  or  construction  financing.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  usually  raised  their  investment  funds  through  long-term  bond 
issues  in  both  domestic  and  international  capital  markets.  In  the 
1080s  the  authorities  were  also  trying  to  promote  the  rise  of  mer¬ 
chant  banking  to  combat  the  problem  of  undercapitalization  in 
many  medium-sized  Italian  companies. 

The  large  role  played  by  the  commercial  banks  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  credit  institutions  in  financing  the  economy  was  related  to  the 
relatively  underdeveloped  state  of  the  equity  capital  market.  There 
were  10  stock  exchanges  located  in  the  major  cities  throughout  the 
country,  but  the  largest  in  Milan  quoted  only  around  180  compa¬ 
nies  in  1084.  Typically  around  75  percent  of  share  trading  took 
place  away  from  the  official  market  in  private  dealings  through 
banks  and  insurance  companies. 

In  1084  a  number  of  major  Italian  firms  were  turning  to  the 
stock  market  to  strengthen  their  balance  sheets.  A  1.675  billion 
(slightly  less  than  US$400  million)  share  offering  bv  Fiat  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  bourse.  Two  developments  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  the  potential  of  the  stock  exchange  in  1085:  a  1083 
law  permitting  the  formation  of  mutual  funds,  which  was  after  - 0 
years  of  political  debate,  and  the  planned  privatization  programs  of 
the  two  giant  state  holding  companies.  IRI  and  KM.  Indeed,  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1085  the  Italian  bourse  advanced  sharply. 

The  dramatic  flow  of  investment  to  mutual  funds  underscored 
the  lack  of  investment  options  for  Italian  savers.  Transfer  of  funds 
for  portfolio  investment  outside  of  Italy  was  restricted  bv  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  highly  complex  exchange  control  system,  the  tightest  in 
the  KC.  Partly  owing  to  mounting  pressure  from  the  Commission  of 
the  Kuropean  Communities  to  relax  controls,  restrictions  relating  to 
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overseas  investment,  foreign  travel  allowances,  and  trade  finance 
were  liberalized  in  1984. 

Exchange  controls  and  the  temporary  financing  of  deficits  on 
the  balance  of  payments  have  been  the  two  preferred  means  for 
coping  with  external  imbalances.  Italian  authorities  have  tradition¬ 
ally  assigned  great  value  to  exchange  rate  stability,  being  skeptical 
about  the  ability  of  exchange  rate  movements  to  correct  balance  of 
payments  problems.  After  exchange  rates  were  allowed  to  fluctuate 
freely  in  February  1973,  Italy  experienced  depreciation  of  the  lira 
in  the  1973-74  and  1975-76  periods.  Very  rapid  price  inflation 
ensued  because  of  Italy’s  dependence  on  imported  energy,  food, 
and  industrial  raw  materials. 

In  Julv  1985  Italian  authorities  devalued  the  lira  bv  7.8  per¬ 
cent  following  the  sudden  and  rapid  decline  of  the  currency  against 
the  United  States  dollar  and  the  West  German  mark,  triggered  bv 
ENTs  purchase  of  US$125  million  in  foreign  exchange  markets. 
Before  the  lira  plummeted  in  foreign  exchange  trading,  devaluation 
had  gained  support  among  some  prominent  Italian  industrialists, 
although  it  was  resisted  by  the  Bank  of  Italy.  The  inflation  differ¬ 
ential  between  Italy  and  its  main  trading  partners  had  caused  the 
lira’s  real  effective  exchange  rate  to  rise  with  regard  to  West  Euro¬ 
pean  currencies  as  a  whole.  Combined  with  high  production  costs, 
the  overvalued  lira  had  made  Italian  goods  less  attractive  in  West 
European  markets. 

Because  of  the  persistent  devaluation  of  the  lira  since  1971. 
the  idea  of  a  “heavy"  lira  equal  to  1.000  units  of  the  present  lira 
had  been  discussed  in  recent  vears.  Prime  Minister  (Taxi  hoped  to 
begin  the  transition  to  the  heavy  lira  in  1985.  but  bv  mid-vear  par¬ 
liamentary  approval  had  not  been  obtained,  and  no  official  plan  for 
implementation  existed. 

The  Southern  Problem 

Indicative  economic  planning  on  a  national  scale  has  not  been 
fully  realized  in  spite  of  the  increasing  scale  of  government  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  economic  realm.  As  early  as  1955  the  so-called 
Vanoni  ten-year  plan  came  into  being,  but  it  was  not  so  much  a 
plan  as  a  loosely  connected  set  of  proposals  and  projections.  When 
the  economic  upsurge  of  the  late  1950s  and  earlv  1960s  made  the 
goals  of  the  Vanoni  Plan  obsolete,  the  subject  of  national  planning 
was  shelved  until  February  1962,  when  the  fourth  cabinet  of 
Prime  Minister  Amintore  Fanfani  came  to  power  and  involved  the 
government  more  actively  in  economic  coordination. 
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The  powers  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Budget  and  Economic  Plan¬ 
ning  were  expanded  to  include  economic  planning,  and  Cl  PE  was 
set  up  (see  The  State  Holding  Sector,  this  ch.).  It  was  intended  that 
CIPE  would  play  a  key  planning  role,  but  the  conflicting  interests 
of  its  staff,  composed  of  economic  experts  as  well  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  three  major  labor  confederations  and  the  major  em¬ 
ployer  and  financial  groups,  meant  that  decisions  have  usually 
been  compromise  solutions  couched  in  ambiguous  terms.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  disagreements  between  various  ministries,  the  relative  inde¬ 
pendence  of  state  holding  companies,  and  the  tendency  to  cope 
with  new  problems  by  creating  new  agencies  or  passing  laws  specif¬ 
ic  to  the  circumstances,  have  reinforced  the  lack  of  common  pur¬ 
pose  in  economic  planning.  As  a  result  of  these  bureaucratic  defi¬ 
ciencies,  postwar  industrial  growth  has  been  promoted  mainlv 
through  market  forces  and  private  initiative,  except  in  the  south. 

The  relative  underdevelopment  of  the  Mezzogiorno — basically 
the  six  southernmost  regions  of  the  Italian  peninsula  plus  the  is¬ 
lands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia — has  been  a  major  structural  problem 
of  the  Italian  economy  since  unification  in  1961.  In  1984  the 
south,  with  40  percent  of  the  country’s  land  area  and  30  percent  of 
its  population,  accounted  for  only  24  percent  of  GDP.  The  lagging 
development  of  the  south  stems  from  the  combination  of  geography 
and  natural  environment  of  the  area  as  well  as  historical  and  social 
factors.  The  topography — only  21  percent  of  the  south  is  classified 
as  plain — aridity,  poor  soil,  and  erosion  have  disadvantaged  agri¬ 
cultural  activity.  The  southern  half  of  the  country  has  also  been 
less  favorably  disposed  because  of  its  isolation  and  distance  from 
the  industrialized  and  prosperous  markets  of  northern  Europe. 

In  addition,  the  south  was  subjected  to  foreign  rule  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  numerous  times  between  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
Risorgimento.  Colonialism  imposed  a  strong  tradition  of  class  rigi¬ 
dities,  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  a  powerful  and  oppressive 
feudal  organization  that  was  abolished  late  relative  to  those  of 
other  European  countries,  creating  certain  sociocultural  barriers  to 
development.  After  unification,  national  economic  policy  was  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  industrialization,  and  the  south’s  special 
needs  tended  to  be  overlooked. 

In  the  early  years  after  World  War  II  a  consensus  emerged 
that  the  problem  of  southern  development  demanded  attention  and 
massive  financial  aid.  Thus,  the  Italian  government  initiated  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  ambitious  regional  development  programs  in 
Western  Europe.  The  single  most  important  institution  to  become 
involved  in  the  program  was  the  Fund  for  the  South  (Cassa  per  i! 
Mezzogiorno).  founded  in  1950.  Its  main  source  of  funding  was  the 
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state  budget,  but  it  also  drew  on  foreign  loans.  Initially,  the  fund 
concentrated  on  infrastructural  projects  in  agriculture,  sanitation, 
and  transportation,  but  in  1957  the  focus  of  the  development  fund 
shifted  as  the  effort  to  industrialize  the  south  gained  steam.  That 
year  legislation  was  passed,  obliging  state  holding  companies  to 
locate  a  substantial  share  of  new  investment  in  the  south  and  pro¬ 
viding  one  of  the  most  generous  investment  incentive  packages  in 
Western  Europe.  However,  public  enterprises  ended  up  with  a 
larger  share  of  investment  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  especial¬ 
ly  in  industry. 

In  1971  responsibility  for  industrial  development  in  the  south 
was  officially  transferred  to  the  regions.  Access  to  credit  subse¬ 
quently  became  more  susceptible  to  clientage  manipulation,  and 
local  political  disputes  slowed  the  disbursement  process.  The  ratio 
of  overall  expenditure  to  commitments  fell  from  0.7  to  one  in  the 
1960s  to  0.6  to  one  in  the  1970s. 

Nonetheless,  public  expenditure  in  the  south  since  the  early 
1950s  appears  to  have  been  substantial.  Over  the  1951-80  period 
the  Fund  for  the  South  spent  no  less  than  L47.7  trillion  at  1980 
prices  on  southern  development  projects.  Approximately  two-fifths 
of  this  expenditure  went  to  public  works,  the  remainder  being  allo¬ 
cated  primarily  to  investments  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  tour¬ 
ism.  The  ratio  of  annual  development  fund  payments  to  southern 
GDP  typically  ranged  between  3  and  3.5  percent  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  rising  sharply  to  an  average  of  4.3  percent  in  the  1970s.  In 
addition,  over  the  same  period  the  central  government  provided 
over  1.26  trillion  to  state  holding  companies  located  in  the  Mezzo- 
giorno.  About  64  percent  of  these  funds  went  to  steel  and  petro¬ 
chemicals  plants. 

In  light  of  the  resources  directed  toward  the  Mezzogiorno.  the 
results  of  southern  development  policy  have  been  mixed.  W  hile  per 
capita  income  in  the  south  increased  significantly  between  1951 
and  1983.  the  income  gap  between  northern  and  southern  Italy  re¬ 
mained  wide.  In  1951  per  capita  income  in  the  south  was  53.2 
percent  of  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  country;  bv  1983  this 
proportion  had  risen  to  only  61.7  percent.  At  current  rates  of 
growth  the  gap  would  take  many  decades  to  bridge,  because  be¬ 
tween  1974  and  1983  it  only  narrowed  by  0.4  percent. 

The  pattern  of  industrial  development  within  the  Mezzogiorno 
also  sharpened  regional  income  disparities  within  the  south.  The 
richest  five  provinces,  out  of  34  southern  provinces,  had  output  per 
capita  70  to  83  percent  of  the  average  for  the  rest  of  Italy  in  1983. 
In  contrast,  the  income  of  the  poorest  four  ranged  between  45.6 
and  55.6  percent  of  the  northern  average.  However,  because  of  the 
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scope  of  illegal  and  unreported  economic  activity  in  a  number  of 
southern  regions,  the  standard  of  living  was  higher  in  some  areas 
than  income  figures  indicated.  Palermo,  for  example,  ranked  eighti¬ 
eth  in  income  among  Italian  cities,  but  it  ranked  fifth  in  per  capita 
consumption. 

Kegional  incentives  attracted  a  fair  amount  of  industrv  to  the 
Mezzogiorno.  Bv  1 980  about  2.400  new  factories  employing  over 
305.000  persons  had  settled  in  designated  industrial  estates.  New 
industrial  jobs  were  concentrated  in  a  limited  number  of  sectors, 
however:  73  percent  of  southern  factors  employment  in  1980  was 
in  the  chemical,  mechanical,  or  metallurgical  industries.  Most  of 
the  firms  in  these  sectors  were  large,  state-controlled,  capital-inten¬ 
sive  units.  In  1982  IK1  accounted  for  52.5  percent  of  employment 
in  southern  manufacturing  plants  with  over  1.000  workers.  Other 
state  holding  companies  represented  another  11.5  percent  of  em- 
plovment  compared  with  30  percent  for  the  private  sector. 

Industrial  development  in  the  south  was  confined  not  only 
seetorallv  but  geographically  as  well.  The  bulk  of  development  was 
concentrated  in  three  main  areas:  Naples  and  its  neighboring  prov¬ 
inces.  the  Bari-Brindisi  Taranto  triangle,  and  the  Syracuse- Augusta 
axis  of  eastern  Sicily.  Spending  under  the  Fund  for  the  South  rein¬ 
forced  this  pattern,  for  more  than  80  percent  went  to  only  four  re¬ 
gion: — Puglia.  Sardinia.  Sicily,  and  Campania.  Spending  was  also 
extremely  concentrated  within  the  regions.  For  example,  two-thirds 
of  Puglia  investment  was  directed  to  Taranto. 

There  has  been  only  limited  development  of  small-  to 
medium-sized  labor-intensive  manufacturing  units  even  though 
since  1970  development  police  has  focused  on  smaller  firms.  It  is 
■-aid  that  potential  entrepreneurs  have  been  warv  of  organized 
crime  and  the  customary  exaction  of  protection  money  from  busi¬ 
nesses.  As  a  result,  most  industrial  development  in  the  south  has 
been  restricted  to  large  industries  in  a  few  areas  without  the  satel¬ 
lite  smaller  industries  and  service  facilities  that  would  be  expected 
to  follow.  Onlv  Abruzzi  and  Puglia  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  a 
dvnamic  sector  of  small  firms  similar  to  those  that  have  developed 
iti  northeastern  and  central  Italy.  A  classic  example  is  the  Vai  V  i- 
hrata  Valley  of  Abruzzi.  a  largely  agrarian  region  that  in  1970  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  a  light  manufacturing  base. 

In  the  economic  climate  of  the  1980s  the  Mezzogiorno  was 
faced  with  greater  difficulties  than  other  parts  of  the  country,  for 
its  industry  had  a  greater  proportion  of  subsectors  in  crisis.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  south's  share  of  national  industrial  investment  fell 
from  32  percent  in  the  1970-75  period  to  20  percent  in  1979-81. 
The  south  experienced  competition  from  low  labor  cost  countries 
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outside  the  EC.  in  traditional  manufacturers  and  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  industrial  areas  of  northern  Italy  in  technologically  advanced 
goods.  Moreover,  the  characteristics  of  growth  in  southern,  small- 
scale  industrv  tended  to  differ  from  those  in  the  north.  In  the 
south  many  small-  to  medium-sized  firms  concentrated  in  tradition¬ 
al  subsectors  did  not  upgrade  their  production  processes  or  diversi¬ 
ty  into  more  technologically  based  industries.  The  dvnamism  of 
southern  firms  was  based  more  on  the  exploitation  of  surplus  and 
marginal  labor  than  was  that  of  the  north.  Profits  were  often  not 
reinvested  but  flowed  instead  toward  traditional  southern  invest¬ 
ments  like  real  estate  speculation. 

In  1985  the  institutional  structure  for  promoting  development 
in  the  Mezzogiorno  was  undergoing  change.  In  August  1984  the 
parliament  had  failed  to  renew  the  mandate  of  the  Fund  for  the 
South,  which  had  originally  expired  in  1980.  but  was  considering 
legislation  for  a  new  regional  development  fund.  Instead  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  projects,  it  would  function  more  as  a  devel¬ 
opment  hank,  approving  and  funding  projects  proposed  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  regional  authorities  in  collaboration  with  state  and  pri¬ 
vate  companies.  According  to  draft  legislation,  the  new  body  would 
he  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  treasury,  finance,  government 
holdings,  industrv.  and  the  budget  and  economic  planning,  as  well 
as  the  presidents  of  each  region  in  the  Mezzogiorno.  This  structure 
would  draw  the  regions  more  fullv  into  decisionmaking  and  could 
lead  them  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  past,  once  the  Fund  for  the  South  carried  out  public 
works  projects,  it  had  seldom  been  able  to  transler  ongoing  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  to  regional  or  local  authorities.  This  di¬ 
verted  resources  from  new  industrial  promotion  efforts.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  nearly  75  percent  of  the  fund's  16,000  employees  oversaw 
vast  water  supply  and  solid  waste  management  systems. 


Labor 

The  Italian  labor  force  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  the 
earlv  1970s  owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  population  growth 
and  a  rise  in  the  number  of  women  entering  the  job  market.  Be¬ 
tween  1972  and  1988,  some  2.7  million  persons  were  added  to  the 
labor  force:  over  three-quarters  of  these  were  women,  who  by  1988 
represented  84.4  percent  of  the  labor  force.  In  1984  the  total  labor 
force  included  around  28  million  persons,  and  the  average  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  was  10.4  percent  (see  table  5.  Appendix  \). 
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Analysis  of  the  sectorial  breakdown  of  employment  in  Italy 
suggests  the  reversal  of  a  long-term  trend.  Until  1978  industry  and 
the  tertiary  sector  increased  their  proportion  of  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  in  a  parallel  fashion,  absorbing  the  movement  out  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Since  then,  however,  the  services  sector,  which  exceeded  50 
percent  of  the  labor  force  for  the  first  time  in  1982,  has  been  the 
only  sector  whose  relative  share  of  employment  has  grown.  The 
growth  of  the  tertiary  sector  was  related  to  the  expansion  of  both 
the  tourist  industrv  and  state  bureaucracv  as  well  as  the  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  some  services  previously  performed  inside  industrial  en¬ 
terprises.  In  particular,  employment  grew  in  accounting,  market  re¬ 
search,  advertising,  and  data  processing. 

Bv  1984  agriculture  accounted  for  11.6  percent  of  the  em- 
ploved  labor  force,  industry  for  34  percent,  and  services  for  54.4 
percent.  Nearly  half  of  those  employed  in  the  services  sector 
worked  in  public  administration,  whose  share  of  total  employment 
was  17.4  percent.  Employment  in  industry  fell  8.4  percent  in  the 
1981-84  period,  reflecting  the  severity  of  the  lingering  recession. 
The  trend  was  likely  to  continue  in  the  long  term  because  recovery 
and  reindustrialization  plans  envisaged  a  streamlining  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  work  force.  At  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  job  opportunities 
in  the  services  sector  would  be  inadequate  to  absorb  new  job  seek¬ 
ers  and  would  reverse  the  trend  in  unemployment  for  at  least  a 
decade. 

At  the  regional  level  there  were  striking  differences  to  be 
found  in  the  distribution  among  the  various  sectors.  In  1983,  20.6 
percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the  south  was  in  agriculture,  26.2  per¬ 
cent  in  industrv,  and  53.2  percent  in  services.  The  important  role 
of  industry  in  northern  regions  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  40 
percent  of  employment  was  in  industry  and  51.4  percent  in  serv¬ 
ices,  compared  with  8.6  percent  in  agriculture. 

Considering  the  fluctuations  in  GDP  growth,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  was  relatively  stable  and  rather  low  during  the  1970s, 
although  an  upward  tendency  was  evident  after  1974.  This  pattern 
was  related  to  the  increased  job  security  that  unions  obtained  for 
their  members  and  to  temporary  paid  layoffs.  After  the  onset  of 
recession,  1981  unemployment  worsened  substantially,  moving 
from  an  annual  average  of  7.6  percent  in  1980  to  10.4  percent  bv 
1984.  a  post-World  War  II  high  of  2.4  million  persons. 

The  average  unemployment  rate  disguised  wide  differences  in 
rates  among  age  and  gender  groups  as  well  as  among  regions  (see 
table  6,  Appendix  A).  Since  the  late  1970s  persons  in  the  14  to  29 
age  group  have  accounted  for  about  three-quarters  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Although  Italy's  youth  unemployment  rate,  at  33.7  percent 
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in  1984.  was  above  the  average  of  other  industrialized  market 
economies,  the  1.9  percent  unemployment  rate  for  men  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  59  was  significantly  below  the  average.  The 
union  strategv  of  defending  the  jobs  of  the  employed,  coupled  with 
slower  economic  growth,  harmed  job  prospects  for  the  younger 
generation.  Young  women  had  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment, 
while  the  overall  female  unemployment  rate  was  17.1  percent  com¬ 
pared  with  6.8  percent  for  men.  Unemployment  was  significantly 
higher  in  southern  ltal\  and  the  islands — 14  percent  compared 
with  9.4  percent  in  central  Italy  and  8.4  percent  in  the  north. 

I  nemplovment  among  adult  males  and  in  the  northern  indus¬ 
trial  regions  was  tempered  somewhat  bv  the  operations  of  the 
W  age  Supplementation  Fund.  The  fund  permitted  workers  who  had 
been  laid  off  or  placed  on  reduced  hours  to  collect  up  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  their  previous  wages  for  an  often  indefinite  period.  It  con¬ 
tributed  to  disguised  unemployment  because  workers  supported  bv 
the  fund  were  considered  in  official  statistics  as  employed.  If  these 
workers  were  counted  as  unemployed,  as  manv  of  them  actually 
were,  the  average  unemployment  rate  for  1984  would  have  stood  at 
12.3  percent — 1.9  percentage  points  above  the  official  rate. 


An  engineer  working 
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Successive  governments  considered  the  mass  dismissals  associ¬ 
ated  with  industrial  restructuring  in  the  1980s  to  he  politically  and 
socially  unacceptable,  so  they  supported  the  Wage  Supplementation 
F  und  in  the  interest  of  labor-management  peace.  The  growth  of  the 
fund  since  1980  has  functioned  as  a  rough  barometer  of  the  crisis 
in  Italian  industry  and  has  been  one  factor  in  the  widening  of  the 
public  sector  deficit.  Both  public  and  private  firms,  such  as  Alfa 
Romeo  and  Fiat,  used  the  Wage  Supplementation  F'und  as  a  means 
to  streamline  their  work  forces. 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  Italian  labor  market,  known  for  its  ri¬ 
gidity  and  strict  hiring  and  firing  regulations,  was  becoming  more 
flexible.  A  report  published  bv  Censis,  one  of  Italy's  foremost 
social  science  research  centers,  stated  that  during  1983  some  .3 
million  Italians  passed  at  least  temporarily  from  the  ranks  of  the 
employed  to  the  unemployed  or  vice  versa,  and  another  3  million 
changed  jobs.  Moreover,  income  tax  records  revealed  that  over  4 
million  people  had  more  than  one  job  and  that  the  figure  probably 
would  have  been  much  higher,  had  undeclared  income  been  includ¬ 
ed.  In  1984  parliament  passed  several  measures  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  more  fluid  labor  market  including  training  schemes,  direct 
selection  of  staff  rather  than  selection  by  state-run  employment 
agencies,  and  encouragement  of  part-time  employment. 

A  large  number  of  employers,  such  as  independent  farmers 
and  small,  specialized  manufacturers,  already  used  few  regular  full¬ 
time  employees.  They  depended  instead  on  seasonal  or  part-time 
help,  who.  particularly  in  textiles  and  clothing,  worked  mainly  at 
home.  Many  of  these  small  operations  and  their  employees  con¬ 
cealed  production  and  income  from  the  public  authorities  to  avoid 
taxes  and  social  security  contributions.  In  August  1983  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organisation  calculated  that  between  10  and  33 
percent  of  the  Italian  work  force  engaged  in  undeclared  work.  The 
submerged  economy  functioned  as  a  kind  of  social  safety  net.  espe¬ 
cially  in  times  of  economic  recession. 


Trade  Unions  and  Employer  Organizations 

Article  I  of  the  Italian  Constitution  states  that  "Italy  is  a 
democratic  republic  founded  on  labor,"  while  subsequent  articles 
provide  a  basic  charter  for  labor's  rights  and  a  pluralist  industrial 
relations  svstem.  The  Constitution  recognizes  unions,  guarantees 
the  right  to  strike  within  the  statutory  limitations,  and  provides  for 
the  legal  recognition  of  labor-management  collective  bargaining.  It 
also  declares  the  rights  to  an  adequate  wage,  equal  pay  and  rights 
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for  women,  social  security,  and  paid  vacations.  These  fundamental 
rights,  among  others  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  have  been 
elaborated  hv  subsequent  legislation,  of  which  the  most  sweeping 
was  the  Labor  Law  of  1970 — later  known  as  the  Worker's  Char¬ 
ter — which  restated  and  extended  workers'  rights  and  the  role  of 
unions. 

There  are  three  major  labor  union  confederations  in  Italy,  all 
with  varying  degrees  of  political  affiliation  with  one  or  more  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  The  largest,  the  Italian  (General  Confederation  of  Labor 
(Confederazione  Cenerale  Italiana  del  Lavoro — CCIL).  with  about 
3.2  million  active  members  in  1984.  was  politically  aligned  with 
tfie  Italian  Communist  Party  (Partito  Cmnunista  Italiano — PCI),  al¬ 
though  it  had  an  important  Socialist  minority.  It  had  the  strongest 
representation  among  blue-collar  workers  and  as  such  offered  the 
strongest  resistance  to  wage  indexation  reform.  The  second  largest, 
the  Italian  Confederation  of  VI  orkers'  Trade  l  nions  (Confedera¬ 
zione  Italiana  dei  Sindaeati  dei  I  iivoratori^— CISI .1.  was  a  Catholic 
movement  and  had  2.3  million  members.  Most  of  the  leadership 
was  not  affiliated  with  any  political  party,  but  a  large  minority  con¬ 
sisted  of  members  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  (Partito  Democrazia  Cristiana — DC).  Both  the  CISC  and  the 
smaller  Italian  Lnion  of  Labor  (l  nione  Italiana  del  Lavoro — LID. 
which  numbered  1.2  million  members  and  was  aligned  toward  the 
Italian  Socialist  Party  (Partito  Socialista  Italiano — PS1).  generally 
represented  better  paid  workers  than  the  CCIL. 

Autonomous  unions,  unaffiliated  with  political  parties,  repre¬ 
sented  as  many  as  2  million  other  workers.  The  autonomous 
unions  were  composed  primarily  of  government  employees  and 
workers  in  transportation,  health  care,  and  other  public  services. 
Since  the  mid-1970s  different  kinds  of  employee  organizations 
have  been  formed  to  represent  tjuadri,  an  imprecisely  defined  cate¬ 
gory  of  employees  generally  including  senior  white-collar  and 
middle-management  employees,  as  well  as  some  technicians.  Lead¬ 
ers  of  the  (jiiudri  movement  claimed  at  least  1.3  million  members, 
but  the  several  </uadri  groupings  numbered  around  150. ()()()  mem¬ 
bers  in  1985.  In  1985  tjuadri  finally  succeeded  in  receiving  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  separate  class  in  labor  law.  A  common  objective  of  the 
quudri  organizations  was  to  preserve  the  status  of  their  members 
and  resist  the  trend  toward  equalitarianism  in  the  factories.  In 
1980  the  union  movement  received  a  blow  when  an  impressive 
march  through  Turin  hv  40.000  tjuadri  insisting  on  their  right  to 
work  helped  the  Fiat  management  break  a  major  strike. 

Between  1972  and  1984  the  three  major  union  confederations 
were  loosely  joined  in  a  united  federation  to  present  a  common 
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front  in  national-level  wage  negotiations  with  employers.  The  LIT, 
the  confederation  most  evenly  represented  across  economic  sectors, 
frequently  acted  as  a  mediator  for  the  other  two  confederations, 
seeking  to  convey  an  image  of  moderation  and  pragmatism.  Once 
the  PCI  was  excluded  from  the  government  coalition  in  1978,  the 
federation  encountered  problems,  and  collective  bargaining  reached 
an  impasse  in  the  1979-82  period.  In  1984  the  federation  finally 
dissolved  after  the  Communist  members  of  the  COIL  refused  to 
sign  the  national  wage  agreement.  Throughout  the  postwar  period, 
coordination  efforts  In  the  unions  have  been  hampered  In  region¬ 
al.  sectorial,  and  political  differences. 

Trade  union  membership  passed  through  two  phases  between 
the  early  1970s  and  the  mid-1980s.  I  p  until  1978  membership  in¬ 
creased  steadily,  and  the  unionization  rate  climbed  to  almost  50 
percent.  The  trend  was  then  reversed,  and  between  1978  and  1988 
the  unionization  rate  dropped  by  almost  4  percent.  In  recent  years 
the  strength  of  the  organized  labor  movement  has  been  declining,  a 
trend  connected  to  the  economic  recession  and  the  changing  secto¬ 
rial  nature  of  the  labor  force. 

Italy  had  a  reputation  for  losing  many  hours  to  strikes,  but 
strike  activity  was  on  the  decline  in  the  1980s.  reaching  in  1984 
its  lowest  level  in  20  years.  Italy  was  one  of  the  few  countries  in 
the  world  in  which  the  right  to  political  strikes  was  recognized. 
Since  1975  official  statistics  have  shown  hours  lost  to  causes  such 
as  protests  concerning  economic  policy  and  social  reform  goals. 
Strike--  were  commonly  of  short  duration  because  unions  lacked 
strike  funds,  and  work  stoppages  meant  pay  losses.  Staggered  work 
stoppages  were  a  common  labor  practice  during  periods  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  Strike  activity  therefore  tended  to  follow  a  three- 
year  cycle,  with  the  greatest  number  of  strikes  occurring  during 
years  when  contracts  were  up  for  renewal. 

I'he  overall  high  level  of  strike  activity  engendered  periodic- 
debate  on  the  need  for  legislation  to  set  limits  on  strike  action,  but 
no  regulatorv  laws  had  been  passed  as  of  1985.  In  the  1980s  gov¬ 
ernment  ministers,  public  prosecutors,  and  provincial  prefects 
showed  a  growing  tendency  to  investigate  or  issue  injunctions 
against  strikes  in  public  services.  These  actions  reduced  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  duration  of  such  strikes,  and  the  transportation  unions 
even  adopted  self-regulatory  codes  to  minimize  inconvenience  to 
the  public.  Should  self-regulation  prove  unsatisfactory,  pressure 
could  mount  for  parliament  to  finally  enact  specific  legislation. 

Nearly  all  private  industrial  employers  are  organized  into  in¬ 
dustrywide  or  regional  associations.  Most  are  members  of  (ionfin- 
dustria  (Confederation  of  Industries),  the  most  powerful  voice  of 
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private  industry  in  Italy,  which  defends  and  promotes  interests  of 
its  members  in  regard  to  industrial  relations  and  general  economic 
policy.  Those  industrial  enterprises  under  state  control  join  either 
Intersind  or  the  Association  of  Petrochemical  Plants,  both  of  whose 
competence  is  limited  to  industrial  relations.  Other  management  as¬ 
sociations  represent  owners  or  operators  of  agric  ultural  enterprises 
and  employers  in  the  commercial  field.  During  the  1960s  and  into 
the  1970s  Intersind  tended  to  pursue  a  more  accommodating  policy 
toward  the  trade  unions  and  often  signed  collective  agreements 
before  Confindustria  was  ready  to  do  so.  thereby  splitting  the  em¬ 
ployers'  front.  Since  1980.  however,  the  gap  between  the  industrial 
relations  policies  of  the  two  organizations  has  narrowed  consider¬ 
ably. 

Wages  and  Inflation 

The  primary  collective  bargaining  agreement  is  a  national,  in¬ 
dustrywide  contract,  which  sets  forth  minimum  wages  and  terms  of 
working  conditions,  although  each  contract  varies  according  to  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  industry  concerned.  Agreements  are  generally 
valid  for  three  years  and  are  negotiated  nationally  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  unions  for  a  given  industry  or  sector  and  their  manage¬ 
ment  counterparts.  In  addition,  since  the  mid-1960s  plant-level 
bargaining  has  developed  so  that  the  terms  of  the  national  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  elaborated  in  supplementary  local  agreements  to  re¬ 
spond  to  local  conditions. 

Unlike  trends  in  other  industrialized  W  estern  economies,  aver¬ 
age  Italian  wages,  after  accounting  for  inflation,  rose  even  year 
from  1973  to  1982.  Union  pressure  for  ever  higher  wages  and 
other  benefits  had  been  acute  since  the  late  1960s.  Italy’s  subse¬ 
quent  economic  troubles  were  partly  attributed  to  the  wage  settle¬ 
ments  that  resulted  after  the  labor  unrest  of  1969.  In  addition, 
wage  indexation  laws  designed  to  keep  workers'  purchasing  power 
more  or  less  constant  resulted  in  wage  increases  that  outran  the 
price  index  and  tended  to  make  inflation  self-perpetuating.  These 
developments  virtually  wiped  out  the  low  labor  cost  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  Italian  industry  in  the  years  of  the  economic  miracle. 

The  system  of  wage  indexation  in  use  in  1985  dated  from  a 
1975  labor-management  agreement.  The  sea  hi  mobile — literally 
translated  as  escalator — covered  all  wage  and  salary  earners. 
Workers  with  pensions  also  benefited  from  indexation  of  their  ben¬ 
efits.  Indexation  was  a  contentious  issue  between  unions,  employ- 
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ers,  and  government,  but  all  three  sides  concurred  on  the  need  for 
reform  to  curb  escalating  labor  costs. 

In  the  1980s  government  influence  in  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  system  had  increased  to  ensure  compatibility  of  wage  settle¬ 
ments  with  the  goals  of  containing  inflation  and  public  expenditure 
and  promoting  industrial  competitiveness.  Collective  agreements  in 

1983  and  1984,  therefore,  sought  to  keep  wage  increases  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  targeted  rate  of  inflation.  The  means  includ¬ 
ed  a  reduction  in  wage  indexation  coverage  and  a  ceiling  for  wage 
increases  granted  in  1983. 

A  labor  cost  agreement  reached  in  January  1983  produced  a 
modest  slowdown  in  the  rise  of  contractual  wage  rates  and  reduced 
by  some  15  percent  the  index-linked  portion  of  wages.  When  in 

1984  negotiations  to  introduce  further  reductions  in  indexation 
foundered,  the  government  set  by  decree  a  six-month  ceiling  on 
automatic  indexation  increases  designed  to  achieve  the  official  10- 
percent  target  for  price  and  wage  growth.  The  decree  aroused  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Communists  and  pushed  to  the  breaking 
point  their  relations  with  the  Socialists  in  the  labor  area,  where  co¬ 
operation  had  been  strongest.  The  CG1L  forced  a  referendum  in 
June  1985  to  restore  the  points  that  the  government  had  cut  from 
the  scala  mobile.  The  results  were  an  important  victory  for  the 
Craxi  government,  which  had  made  the  referendum  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence.  The  rejection  of  the  Communists’  position  by  the  voters 
could  weaken  long-standing  Communist  influence  in  the  union 
movement  and  its  de  facto  veto  over  the  government's  social  and 
economic  policies. 

In  mid- 1985  further  battles  over  the  scala  mobile  seemed 
likely,  for  the  referendum  did  not  resolve  the  future  of  wage  index¬ 
ation.  Confindustria  gave  formal  notice  on  the  day  of  the  referen¬ 
dum  that  its  members  would  cease  paying  indexed  wage  increases 
in  February  1986.  Although  Confindustria's  unilateral  move  could 
possibly  force  progress  on  indexation  reform,  it  served  to  strain 
management-laboi  relations. 


Social  Insurance 

Even  though  Italian  social  security  programs  date  from  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  not  until  the  early  1970s  that 
social  welfare  coverage  was  extended  to  all  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Piecemeal  development  of  social  security  programs  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  an  extremely  complex  and  unwieldy  system.  In 
1984  more  than  90  percent  of  insured  persons  were  covered  under 
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funds  administered  bv  tlie  National  Social  Insurance  Institute  (Isti- 
tuto  Na/ionale  della  I’rev  iden/a  Sociale — I N PS)  for  old  age.  survi- 
'or.  and  disability  benefits.  Separate  programs  covered  health  care, 
worker  compensation,  unemployment  benefits,  and  family  allow¬ 
ances.  There  were  also  special  funds  lor  senior  management  per¬ 
sonnel  as  well  as  sailors,  transportation  ami  communications  work¬ 
ers.  and  others  in  specific  fields. 

To  finance  increasing  social  security  benefits,  contributions 
have  become  a  major  portion  of  employers'  labor  costs.  In  1084 
industrial  employees  paid  8.7  percent  of  their  earnings  into  INI’S 
and  the  national  health  service,  while  employers  paid  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  45.0  percent  of  workers'  earnings.  High  cost  was  one  of  the 
more  frequently  heard  criticisms  of  the  social  insurance  system. 
The  cost  of  programs,  particularly  that  of  the  pension  system,  con¬ 
stituted  a  considerable  burden  on  the  economy  because  the  huge 
annual  deficits  from  such  programs  represented  a  large  portion  of 
government  expenditure  (see  fiscal  Policy,  this  did. 

In  1*184  the  Italian  pension  system  wa>  on  paper  one  of  the 
more  generous  in  the  world.  The  retirement  age  wa>  the  lowest  in 
Kurope  age  00  for  men  and  5.5  for  women,  (.ivil  service  benefits 
were  even  more  generous,  for  male  employees  could  retire  after  20 
years  of  service  and  women  after  only  15  years  (11  years  if  a 
woman  had  minor  children).  \s  a  result,  retirement  from  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  unheard  of  for  people  in  their  thirties.  Another  cate¬ 
gory  of  pensions,  disability  pensions,  was  also  liberally  granted,  at 
least  up  until  1084.  when  tighter  eligibility  requirements  were  leg¬ 
islated.  These  pensions  were  used  largely  as  welfare  or  supplemen¬ 
tal  income  hv  many  recipients,  especially  farm  laborers  and  small 
landholders  in  the  south,  who  continued  to  work.  One  in  every  10 
Italians  received  a  disability  pension,  and  figures  were  as  high  as 
one  in  five  in  Molise,  when1  such  pensions  were  often  arranged  as 
a  form  of  patronage. 

Discussions  regarding  reform  of  the  pension  system  began  in 
the  late  1070s  and  continued  into  1*185.  It  was  difficult,  however, 
to  arrive  at  a  consensus  regarding  pension  benefit  ceilings  or  an 
increase  in  the  pensionable  age.  The  political  reality  was  that  (ten¬ 
sioners  were  a  strong  force  representing  about  one-third  of  the 
electorate.  In  the  south,  pensions  were  a  particularly  volatile  issue, 
giving  their  welfare  ami  patronage  functions. 
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Industry 

Italian  industry,  including  manufacturing,  mining.  public  utili¬ 
ties.  and  construction  contributed  .49.  1  percent  to  the  (>1)1*  anil  em¬ 
ployed  4.4.6  percent  of  the  work  force  in  1984  (see  table  7.  Appen¬ 
dix  A).  Bv  comparison,  a  decade  earlier  industry  represented  41. f) 
percent  of  the  <71)1*  and  employed  4.4.6  percent  of  the  work  force. 
The  decline  was  related  to  the  growth  of  the  services  sector  as  well 
as  the  process  of  rationalization  and  restructuring  evident  in  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  since  the  early  1970s.  Over  the  1970-8.4  period 
the  average  annual  growth  rate  of  industrial  production  was  nearly 
.4  percent,  compared  with  2  percent  for  Kuropeatt  members  of  the 
OKCI).  However,  while  growth  was  verv  high  between  1977  and 
1980.  most  industrial  sectors  stagnated  or  contracted  during  the 
1981-8.4  recession.  Industrial  activity  increased  2.8  percent  in 
1984.  vet  output  was  still  about  .">  percent  below  its  prerecession 
level  in  1980. 

The  largest  Italian  corporations  have  responded  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  postboom  period  and  to  increased  interna¬ 
tional  competition  bv  seeking  to  reduce  staffing  requirements  and 
improve  productivity.  As  Italy  emerged  from  recession,  investment 
in  machinery  and  equipment  increased  bv  0.4  percent  in  1084  and 
continued  to  rise  strongly  in  the  first  hall  of  1084.  \  significant 
share  of  new  investment  went  into  automation  and  labor-saving 
equipment.  As  a  result,  employment  hi  industrial  enterprises  with 
more  than  1(H)  employees  fell  bv  17  percent  between  1680  and 
1984.  In  addition,  efforts  to  gain  access  to  new  technologies,  cap¬ 
ital  resources,  and  markets  led  to  a  ri«e  of  mergers  and  associa¬ 
tions  with  large  foreign  companies,  giving  Italian  heavy  industry  a 
more  multinational  character. 

Most  major  Italian  corporations  listed  on  the  Italian  bourse 
started  out.  however,  as  family  ventures.  These  included  f  iat — the 
largest  private  Italian  firm — founded  in  1806  bv  the  Agnelli  family 
as  the  Italian  Automobile  Factory  of  Turin  (Fabrrica  ltaliana  Auto- 
mobili  Torino  Fiat).  a»  well  as  firms  identified  bv  the  name  of  the 
founding  family,  such  as  I’irelli  in  tire  manufacture  and  Olivetti  in 
office  machines.  Indicative  of  the  structural  duality  in  Italian  in¬ 
dustry.  the  great  mass  of  firms  continued  to  be  small  family -run 
enterprises.  Of  the  world's  2<(0  largest  non- American  companies  in 
terms  of  sales  in  the  mid-1980s.  Italy  had  only  eight.  According  to 
the  1981  industrial  census.  74  percent  of  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  had  from  one  to  five  employees,  and  8>  percent  had  fewer 
than  10. 
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In  spite  of  the  diffusion  of  industrial  activity  into  central 
Italy,  industry,  particularly  large-scale  manufacturing,  remained 
concentrated  in  the  northwestern  triangle  formed  by  the  cities  of 
Turin,  Milan,  and  the  port  city  of  Genoa.  Milan  is  Italy's  industri¬ 
al,  financial,  and  international  trade  promotion  center.  Milan,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  surrounding  Lombardia  region  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
accounted  for  around  one-third  of  Italy's  GDP  and  exports  in  the 
mid-1980s.  Farther  south  there  are  significant  industrial  concen¬ 
trations  around  Rome  and  Naples  and  smaller  ones  around  Bari. 
Brindisi,  and  Taranto  on  the  southern  Adriatic  coast,  Palermo  and 
Catania  in  Sicily,  and  Cagliari  in  Sardinia.  Much  of  southern  indus¬ 
try  is  of  postwar  origin  and  has  resulted  from  programs  to  increase 
the  economic  importance  of  the  south. 

Another  characteristic  of  Italian  industry  is  its  dependence  on 
external  resources  and  markets.  Thus,  raw  materials,  intermediate 
goods,  and  energy  accounted  for  65.1  percent  of  imports  in  1984. 
Capital  goods  represented  another  14.7  percent  of  imports,  while 
consumer  goods  represented  20.2  percent.  Italian  exports  were 
overwhelmingly  manufactured  products.  97  percent  being  so  classi¬ 
fied  in  1984.  The  total  value  of  manufactures  exported  that  vear 
was  equal  to  69  percent  of  the  industrial  sector's  output,  excluding 
construction. 


Small-Scale  Industry 

In  recent  years  Italian  small-scale  industry  has  received  inter¬ 
national  attention  because  of  its  resilience  and  dynamism  in  a  gen¬ 
erally  unfavorable  economic  climate.  The  center  of  small  industry 
growth  in  the  mid-1980s  was  spread  through  the  villages  and 
small  cities  of  northeast  and  central  Italy,  particularly  in  and 
around  Bologna,  Florence,  Ancona,  and  Venice.  The  Italians  called 
this  area  the  “third  Italy”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  industri¬ 
al  triangle  and  the  south.  Comparison  of  average  wage  levels,  in¬ 
vestment  per  employee,  and  unemployment  rates  in  acknowledged 
regional  centers  of  small-scale  industry,  such  as  Emilia-Romagna 
and  Veneto  as  opposed  to  other  industrial  regions,  reveals  remark¬ 
able  prosperity  in  the  former. 

Decentralization  of  production  through  subcontracting  to 
small-scale  industry  has  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Italian 
manufacturing  since  the  early  1970s.  The  delinking  and  spread  of 
productive  activities  into  small,  specialized  factories  and  cottage  in¬ 
dustries  was  a  common  strategy  pursued  by  entrepreneurs  to  con¬ 
tain  labor  costs  and  increase  operational  flexibility  in  the  face  of 
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strong  international  competition.  Companies  employing  fewer  than 
15  people  were  not  required  to  have  a  union  organization  and 
tended  to  have  more  freedom  in  the  hiring  and  firing  of  employees. 

f  ield  studies  of  small-scale  industry  in  the  1970s  and  1980s 
have  revealed  the  growing  significance  of  modern,  highly  innova¬ 
tive  firms  rather  than  sweatshops  that  depend  on  marginal  labor 
and  outdated  equipment.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
manv  small  industrial  firms  are  advanced,  comparison  of  the  1971 
and  1981  censuses  indicates  that  production  was  probably  moving 
out  of  households  into  small,  modern  shops.  Over  the  decade  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  share  of  the  labor  force  employed 
in  firms  haying  between  six  and  19  employees,  whereas  corre¬ 
sponding  reductions  were  recorded  in  the  shares  of  the  labor  force 
in  firms  of  more  than  50  or  fewer  than  five  employees  (see  fig. 
12).  As  a  result,  the  mean  number  of  workers  in  the  manufacturing 
establishment  moved  from  8.4  to  8.3,  reversing  a  long-term  trend 
toward  gradually  increasing  firm  size. 

The  movement  of  small  industry  out  of  the  household  had  led 
to  the  surfacing  of  much  of  the  submerged  economy  in  northeast 
Italy.  In  some  places,  such  as  Prato,  the  number  of  recorded  indus¬ 
trial  workplaces  relative  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  so  high 
that  there  could  not  be  much  scope  for  unregistered  businesses. 

Many  small  producers  have  escaped  dependence  on  subcon¬ 
tracting  to  larger  Italian  firms  bv  carving  out  niches  in  foreign 
markets  and  developing  new,  specialized  products.  Small  enter¬ 
prises  have  also  adapted  the  technology  and  managerial  techniques 
of  larger  enterprises  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  small-scale  produc¬ 
tion,  reducing  the  need  to  farm  out  work  to  home  workshops.  Con¬ 
stant  innovation,  especially  as  manufacturing  units  have  become 
more  specialized,  has  reinforced  the  emergency  of  various  forms  of 
technical  collaboration  between  firms.  Moreover,  to  gain  economies 
of  scale  in  administration,  there  has  been  a  blossoming  of  coopera¬ 
tive  service  organizations  in  areas  such  as  purchasing,  marketing, 
and  accounting.  This  pattern  of  development  has  fostered  geo¬ 
graphical  specializations  such  as  ceramics  in  Sassuolo  near  Bolo¬ 
gna.  (dumbing  equipment  in  l.umezzane  near  Brescia,  anil  textiles 
in  Prato. 


Manufacturing 

Manufacturing  output  rose  by  3.1  percent  in  1984.  the  first 
increase  in  output  since  1980.  Above-average  production  increases 
were  recorded  bv  precision  instruments,  office  equipment,  artificial 
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Sonne:  Hawed  on  information  from  (iiovanni  Zanetti.  "The  Industrial 
Strueture  and  hftieienry  of  tlm  Italian  Kronom\:  Trend-  ami  (Malinina 
-\-|>ert.-.  Ht’iiru  of  kairt until  Conditions  in  Itnh.  No.  June  1 1  >8.1. 
278:  and  Hama  d’ltalia.  Annual  Hi/mri.  loft}.  Home.  Ma\  I'W.N.  8(>. 
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fibers,  rubber,  clothing,  pharmaceuticals,  and  textiles.  In  contrast, 
production  fell  in  shoes,  petroleum  products,  and  miscellaneous 
metal  products. 

The  manufacturing  subsector  that  the  Italians  called  metalmec- 
cani  (metal  mechanical),  which  includes  most  forms  of  metalwork¬ 
ing  and  all  kinds  of  engineering,  overtook  textiles  as  the  largest 
manufacturing  subsector  bv  the  beginning  of  the  1960s.  In  1983 
the  metalmeccani  output  accounted  for  30  percent  of  manufacturing 
GDP  and  32.5  percent  of  the  labor  force  engaged  in  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Machinery  contributed  25  percent  to  total  metalmeccani  output: 
electrical  and  electronic  equipment,  23.5  percent;  transportation 
equipment,  21  percent:  and  varied  types  of  metalworking,  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

The  automobile  industry  was  one  of  the  major  contributors  to 
the  metalmeccani  subsector  of  machinery  and  an  important  con¬ 
sumer  of  goods  from  other  fields  of  manufacture.  It  was  dominated 
by  the  Fiat  company  headquartered  in  Turin.  Fiat  had  a  54-percent 
share  of  the  Italian  market  in  1984  and  a  13.5-percent  share  of 
the  European  market,  making  it  the  number  one  automobile  com¬ 
pany  in  Western  Europe.  Imports  from  Japan  have  been  practically 
excluded  by  an  extremely  low  annual  quota  instituted  before  Italy 
agreed  to  join  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  in  1957. 
The  fact  that  Italian  producers  had  been  spared  one  source  of  po¬ 
tential  competition  helped  them  capture  63.4  percent  of  their  home 
market  in  1983. 

Fiat  has  been  mentioned  extensively  in  the  international 
media  as  one  of  the  prime  examples  of  the  restructuring  taking 
place  in  Italian  industry.  Once  Fiat  broke  a  critical  strike  in  1980. 
it  directed  its  efforts  toward  eliminating  serious  overstaffing  and  in¬ 
troducing  automated  production  equipment.  Investment  in  the 
1980-86  period  was  projected  to  total  EI3.5  trillion  for  designing 
new  car  models,  plant  automation,  and  robotics.  8v  1985  Fiat  had 
pushed  up  productivity  dramatically  while  lowering  production 
costs  and  the  break-even  level  of  production.  Altogether  over 
70,000  employees  were  laid  off  between  1981  and  1985 — some 
23.4  percent  of  Fiat’s  work  force. 

Alfa  Romeo,  accounting  for  7.3  percent  of  the  Italian  automo¬ 
bile  market  in  1984.  was  the  only  other  major  car  producer  in 
Italy.  Its  operations  were  also  being  restructured,  but  the  company 
continued  to  exhibit  massive  losses.  Because  Alfa  Romeo  was  state- 
owned,  it  was  politically  impossible  to  close  the  factories  though  in 
1984  they  collectively  operated  at  less  than  half  of  capacity.  Alfa 
Romeo  did,  however,  succeed  in  laving  off  around  6.000  employ¬ 
ee: — 17.6  percent  of  its  labor  force — and  boosting  productivity. 
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The  remaining  automobile  companies  specialized  primarily  in 
luxury  cars  and  racers.  Like  Fiat  and  Alfa  Romeo,  a  number  of 
them  were  pursuing  or  had  concluded  design  consulting  and  joint 
production  agreements  with  major  foreign  automobile  companies. 

The  electrical  and  electronics  industry  was  the  second  largest 
subsector  of  metalmeccuni  in  1983.  The  majority  of  electrical  firms 
were  small  in  size  and  fairly  well  distributed  geographically,  but  a 
few  large  firms,  most  notably  Olivetti  and  Zanussi,  dominated  the 
subsector.  In  the  1980s  Italy's  consumer  electronics  industry  was 
experiencing  difficulties,  although  in  certain  investment  goods  sec¬ 
tors,  such  as  machine  tools,  Italy  was  a  world  leader.  Foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  captured  over  half  of  the  domestic  consumer  electronics 
market  with  products  like  color  televisions,  radios,  and  video  re¬ 
corders  because  Italy's  strength  was  in  white  goods — heavy  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods,  like  refrigerators  and  washing  machines.  The 
production  of  white  goods  expanded  phenomenally  in  the  1960s 
but  slowed  in  the  mid-1970s  as  West  Furopean  markets  became 
saturated. 

Zanussi.  Italy's  largest  manufacturer  of  white  goods,  mounted 
an  enormous  investment  program  to  diversify  into  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics.  However,  the  company  experienced  heavy  losses  on  mam 
of  its  new  ventures,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  color  televi¬ 
sions.  where  losses  were  caused  bv  government  delavs  in  deciding 
which  system  to  adopt.  In  contrast.  Olivetti,  which  specialized  in 
data  processing  and  office  automation  equipment,  recorded  a  net 
profit  in  the  first  six  months  of  1985.  its  revenues  rising  over  50 
percent.  Olivetti  was  aggressive  about  penetrating  international 
markets  through  distribution  agreements  with  major  multinational 
companies  like  Xerox  and  Toshiba.  The  data  processing  equipment 
sector  was  the  largest  sector  in  the  Italian  electronics  industry  in 
1984,  its  sales  totaling  1,3,651  billion,  of  which  59  percent  was 
exported. 

The  second  largest  subsector  of  the  electrical  and  electronics 
industry  was  telecommunications,  even  though  a  dearth  of  govern¬ 
ment  orders  in  the  1970s  caused  telecommunications  development 
in  Italy  to  slip  behind  that  of  other  West  Furopean  countries  (see 
Communications,  this  eh.).  Total  output  in  this  sector  was  worth 
1,3,358  billion  in  1984,  of  which  12  percent  was  exported.  The 
third  largest  subsector  of  the  Italian  electrical  and  electronics  in¬ 
dustry  was  systems  electronics,  with  applications  in  defense  equip¬ 
ment.  aerospace  engineering,  factory  automation,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Over  half  of  systems  electronics  sales  were  in  the  field  of 
defense  equipment,  and  46.5  percent  of  systems  electronics  produc¬ 
tion  was  exported  in  1984  (see  Italian  Defense  Industry,  eh.  5). 
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Italy  was  the  world's  third  largest  producer  of  industrial  robots  and 
had  a  number  of  firms  designing  and  building  electronically  con¬ 
trolled  flexible  manufacturing  systems.  The  largest.  Fiat's  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Comau,  built  the  world’s  most  comprehensively  automated 
plant  at  Termoli  in  southeast  Italy,  where  it  produced  car  engines. 
A  large  market  existed  in  Italy  for  factory  automation  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  labor  and  the  readiness  of  Italian  managers  to  in¬ 
novate. 

In  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  consumer  electronics  industn. 
the  government  set  up  a  state-controlled  financial  companv — Klec- 
tronic  Restructuring  (Ristrutturazione  Flettronica — RKI.)  in  1982. 
REL  was  owned  bv  the  Ministry  of  Indiistrv  and  IRI  ami  could 
take  up  to  49  percent  of  the  equity  stakes  in  companie'  and  make 
loans  at  subsidized  interest  rates.  Bv  1985  RKI.  had  approved 
plans  in  companies  making  car  radios,  high-fidelitv  equipment, 
video  recorder  equipment,  and  color  televisions,  but  few  fund-  had 
been  disbursed.  Meanwhile,  the  association  of  electronic-  manufac¬ 
turers  was  pressuring  the  government  to  become  more  involved  in 
the  encouragement  of  technological  innovation  in  microelectronics 
and  data  transmission  as  well  as  in  consumer  electronics. 

On  the  West  European  front,  the  Italian  government  and  the 
electronics  industry  were  heavily  committed  to  Esprit,  a  research 
and  development  program  in  information  technology  being  coordi¬ 
nated  and  50  percent  funded  bv  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities.  Italy  also  let  it  be  known  that  it  wanted  a  substantial 
part  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Defen-,'  Ini¬ 
tiative.  viewing  the  Erench  Eureka  plan  for  a  similar  European  re¬ 
search  program  as  a  parallel,  rather  than  a  substitute,  competing 
project. 

Although  the  importance  of  the  textiles,  clothing,  and  foot¬ 
wear  subsectors  in  the  Italian  economy  has  declined  over  the  \ear-. 
they  retained  second  place  after  metalmeccani  in  terms  of  manufac¬ 
turing  employment,  output,  and  exports.  Although  Milan  was  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  centers  of  haute  couture,  fashions  from  the 
leading  designer  houses — Versace,  Missoni.  Krizia.  Eetidi.  \  alen- 
tino,  and  Armani  among  others — were  in  great  demand  in  major 
markets,  making  Italy  the  world's  third  largest  textile  exporter. 

The  textile  and  clothing  industries,  perhaps  more  than  anv 
others,  illustrate  the  phenomenon  of  small-scale  industrialization. 
Their  backbone,  many  small-  to  medium-sized  familv-run  enter¬ 
prises,  invested  heavily  in  automation  in  response  to  being  under¬ 
cut  by  low-cost  Asian  labor.  The  competitiveness  of  those 
firms  derived  from  successfully  reducing  costs,  producing  innova¬ 
tive  designs,  and  dominating  particular  market  niche-,  -m  b  a- 
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knitwear.  In  contrast,  the  footwear  industry  had  not  responded  a* 
well  to  competition  from  manufacturers  in  countries  with  low  labor 
costs  and  was  slower  in  spotting  market  trends.  In  1984  footwear 
output  dropped  6.4  percent,  the  largest  decline  registered  in  a 
single  manufacturing  subsector. 

The  food  processing,  beverages,  and  tobacco  industry  was  the 
next  largest  manufacturing  subsector,  followed  bv  mineral  process¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy  and  the  chemicals  industry.  Strong  investment 
in  chemicals,  iron,  and  steel  up  to  1974  proved  to  be  in  excess  of 
requirements.  In  the  chemicals  subsector,  excess  supply  caused 
prices  to  fall,  which  led  to  serious  financial  losses  despite  large 
productivity  gains. 


Mining,  Minerals,  and  Metallurgy 

Italy's  mineral  resources  are  generally  poor,  but  the  value  of 
processed  minerals  represented  about  12  percent  of  manufacturing 
output  in  1983.  Metals  and  ores  are.  therefore,  major  items  in 
Italy's  import  requirements,  particularly  iron  ore.  and  iron  and 
steel  scrap.  In  1983  mineral  imports,  fuels  excluded,  were  about  8 
percent  of  all  Italian  imports. 

The  more  prominent  minerals  extracted  in  Italy,  with  produc¬ 
tion  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  world  production,  in  1983  were 
pumice,  33  to  34  percent;  feldspar.  22  to  23  percent:  bentonite.  4 
to  5  percent:  and  fluorspar,  asbestos,  and  magnesium.  3  to  4  per¬ 
cent  each.  Other  minerals  included  workable  reserves  of  bauxite, 
mainly  in  Abruzzi,  Campania,  and  Puglia,  as  well  as  bauxite,  lead, 
and  zinc  in  Sardinia.  In  addition,  world  famous  marble  quarries 
were  located  at  Messa  and  Carrara. 

Because  all  subsurface  assets  belong  to  the  state,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  had  an  important  role  in  the  mining  and  processing  of 
minerals.  Private  enterprises  operate  in  the  mineral  industry,  but 
the  government  controls  most  of  the  sector  through  KM  and  f  in¬ 
sider,  the  holding  company  for  IKI's  steel  interests.  In  1982  the 
parliament  approved  a  law  charging  KNI  with  basic  exploration  at 
the  state's  expense,  thereby  strengthening  government  involvement 
in  the  identification  of  new  mineral  deposits. 

Metallurgy  is  dominated  bv  iron  and  steel  in  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment,  output,  and  share  of  exports.  The  steel  industry's  postwar 
growth  was  based  principally  on  high  domestic  demand:  steel  con¬ 
sumption  more  than  tripled  between  I960  and  1980  as  the  country 
industrialized  rapidlv.  Kx ports  grew  also,  rising  to  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  production  bv  the  late  1970s.  A  key  agent  in  the  expansion 
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of  the  steel  industry  was  a  former  president  of  Finsider.  Oscar  Sin- 
igaglia.  His  plan  for  the  industry,  presented  in  1950.  proved  that 
Italy  could  produce  steel  at  competitive  prices  even  though  it  did 
not  have  significant  coal  or  iron  ore  resources.  Development  was 
concentrated  on  integrated  works  in  prime  coastal  locations,  and 
plant  specialization  was  encouraged.  The  single  most  important 
project  was  the  huge  Taranto  plant,  which  had  an  annual  capacity 
of  10.5  million  tons  and  was  the  largest  steelworks  in  Western 
Europe.  By  the  end  of  the  1980s  Italy  had  become  the  second  larg¬ 
est  producer  of  steel  in  W  estern  Europe  behind  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  (W'est  Germany). 

In  total,  the  Finsider  group  accounted  for  55  to  00  percent  of 
Italian  crude  steel  production  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  rest  of  tin- 
industry  consisted  of  a  number  of  small,  private  concerns.  The  best 
known  were  the  small,  export-oriented,  electric-powered  steelwork' 
of  the  Brescia  province  in  northern  Italy.  Italy  has  not  been 
immune  from  the  world  steel  crisis  that  began  in  the  mid-1970s, 
and  by  1979  Italsider.  Finsider's  main  operating  company,  was  re¬ 
porting  heavy  annual  losses.  In  1981  Finsider  applied  for  about 
US$5  billion  in  government  aid  for  the  1981-85  period,  but  in 
1984  it  was  forced  to  lav  off  over  15.000  employees.  I  nder  EG 
policy,  subsidies  to  the  steel  industry  must  be  discontinued  alter 

1985. 

Energy 

Among  the  industrial  countries.  Italy  is  one  of  the  poorest  in 
domestic  energy  resources,  importing  over  80  percent  of  its  euergv 
requirements.  It  is  heavily  dependent  on  oil.  which  accounted  lor 
20  percent  of  imports  and  nearly  05  percent  of  primary  energy 
consumption  in  1985.  The  remaining  components  of  primary 
energy  consumption  were  natural  gas.  10.4  percent:  coal.  (>.5  per¬ 
cent;  hvdro  and  geothermal  electricity.  8.1  percent:  and  nuclear 
jiower,  1.5  percent.  As  a  proportion  of  GDI*,  energy  consumption 
peaked  in  the  early  1970s.  In  absolute  terms  it  quintupled  in  the 
1955-79  period,  rising  to  a  high  of  149  million  tons  of  oil  equiva¬ 
lent  in  1979.  Because  1979  and  1988  consumption  declined  stead¬ 
ily.  reflecting  the  crisis  in  energy-intensive  industries.  It  reached 
188.8  million  tons  of  oil  equivalent  in  1988.  but  the  downward 
trend  was  expected  to  be  reversed  as  the  economy  recovered  from 
recession. 

In  response  to  Italy’s  vulnerable  energy  situation,  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  drew  up  a  National  Energy  Plan,  which  wa~  approved 
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by  the  parliament  in  December  1981.  The  plan'*  main  goals  were 
to  promote  energy  conservation  and  reduce  oil's  share  of  energy 
consumption  to  50  percent  by  1990  through  greater  use  of  coal, 
natural  gas,  and  nuclear  power. 

However,  the  energy  plan  was  slow  to  be  implemented,  and  in 
1983  the  government  had  to  revise  its  original  targets.  The  revised 
version  forecast  an  energy  requirement  of  155  million  tons  of  oil 
equivalent  in  1990  of  which  54.8  percent  would  be  met  by  oil.  20 
percent  by  natural  gas,  14.2  percent  by  coal.  10.3  percent  In  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  0.7  percent  by  renewable  resources.  The  major  change 
was  a  downgrading  of  the  importance  of  coal's  contribution  in 
favor  of  natural  gas,  which  is  more  environmentally  acceptable. 

Domestically  produced  oil  has  never  represented  much  more 
than  1  percent  of  oil  demand  in  Italy.  EM,  therefore,  became  verv 
active  in  developing  and  securing  oil  supplies  from  abroad.  In 
recent  years  ENI  has  sought  to  diversity  its  sources  of  crude  im¬ 
ports.  Estimates  for  1984  indicated  that  although  Saudi  Arabia 
held  its  place  as  Italy's  top  oil  supplier,  its  share  of  oil  imports 
dropped  from  20  percent  in  1983  to  14.7  percent.  The  volume 
supplied  by  Iran  was  nearly  equivalent,  while  imports  from  Libya 
accounted  for  14.2  percent  of  total  volume.  Other  major  suppliers 
included  the  Soviet  Union,  12.8  percent;  Egypt.  10.7  percent:  and 
Nigeria,  9.2  percent.  Smaller  suppliers  included  Iraq.  Mexico.  Brit¬ 
ain,  Venezuela,  and  Dubai. 

In  1985  Italy  had  the  largest  refining  capacity  in  Western 
Europe  and  exported  a  large  portion  of  the  refined  product.  The 
collapse  of  international  oil  prices  and  growing  competition  from 
Middle  Eastern  refineries  had,  however,  caused  heavy  financial 
losses.  The  government  was,  therefore,  seeking  to  reduce  refining 
capacity  from  140  million  tons  in  1983  to  80  million  tons  by  1990 
and  to  promote  production  in  more  profitable  light  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  restructuring  of  the  oil  industry  caused  a  number  of  mul¬ 
tinational  oil  companies  to  withdraw  from  the  country;  their  share 
of  the  Italian  market  dropped  from  60  percent  in  the  earlv  1970s 
to  30  percent  in  the  mid-1980s. 

The  only  significant  domestic  source  of  energy  was  natural  gas 
primarily  from  fields  in  the  Po  Valley  and  secondarily  from  fields 
in  central  and  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  offshore  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  Reserves  were  estimated  at  174  billion  cubic  meters  in  1983. 
Around  12  billion  cubic  meters  were  exploited  annually,  covering 
some  45  percent  of  domestic  demand.  Snam.  a  subsidiary  of  EM. 
was  responsible  for  the  purchase,  transport,  and  sale  of  natural  gas 
and  had  extensive  development  plans  that  would  likely  permit  it  to 
meet  the  goals  of  the  National  Energy  Plan  before  1990.  Italy's 
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biggest  gas  project  was  the  construction  of  a  2. 500-kilometer 
I  ransmed  pipeline  to  earn  natural  gas  from  Algeria  to  the  Bologna 
area.  It  was  completed  in  1081  and  Italy  subsequently  signed  an 
agreement  to  receive  12.3  million  cubic  meters  of  gas  annually  for 
25  years.  In  the  mid-1980s  contracts  have  also  been  signed  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  to  supply  30  percent  of  the  gas  con¬ 
sumed  in  Italv  bv  1990.  as  well  as  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Libya.  Before  Italv  can  take  full  advantage  of  these  supplies  it 
must  complete  construction  of  its  gas  distribution  network  expected 
to  cost  nearly  1.9  trillion. 

The  shortage  of  coal  reserves  and  hydroelectric  potential  in 
the  Alpine  waters  and  parts  of  the  Apennines  encouraged  Italv  to 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  electrical  power.  Klectric  and  nuclear  power 
production  was  largely  fragmented  among  some  1.200  companies 
until  it  was  nationalized  in  December  1962  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Klectric  Bower  Agency  (F.nte  Nazionale  per 
l'Energia  Electrrica — KN’KI.). 

According  to  United  Nations  (UN)  estimates,  at  the  end  of 
1981  installed  electricity  capacity  was  47.016  megawatts,  of  which 
nearly  18  percent  was  private  industrial  capacity.  In  1984  thermal 
capacity  accounted  for  70  percent  of  domestic  electricity  genera¬ 
tion,  hydroelectric  for  24.7  percent,  nuclear  for  3.8  percent,  and 
geothermal  for  1.4  percent.  Electricity  consumption  totaled  1  I  per¬ 
cent  of  electricity  demand.  ENEL  attributed  rising  imports  to 
delays  in  implementing  the  National  Energy  Blau,  particularly  in 
the  opening  of  nuclear  plants. 

In  1985  there  were  only  three  nuclear  plants  in  operation 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  1.260  megawatts.  The  National 
Energy  Blan's  goal  of  12,000  megawatts  of  installed  capacity  by 
1990  was  unlikely  to  be  achieved,  given  strong  public  opposition 
to  the  further  development  of  nuclear  power.  Of  a  new  wave  of 
eight  paired  l .000-megawatt  plants  to  have  been  originally  built  by 
the  mid-1980s,  onlv  one  plant.  Montalto  di  Castro  in  l.a/.io.  was 
under  construction  in  1985.  and  the  date  for  it  to  come  on  line  had 
been  moved  from  1986  to  1989.  Another  plant,  to  be  located  next 
to  an  old  plant  at  Trino  Vercellese  in  Biemonte.  had  also  received 
approval.  In  1984  a  number  of  other  regions  appeared  interested 
in  housing  nuclear  power  stations  after  substantial  financial  incen¬ 
tives  were  introduced. 


Italy:  A  Country  Study 

Agriculture 

Agriculture’s  role  in  the  national  economy  as  measured  bv  its 
contribution  to  the  GDP  has  been  declining  since  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  centurv.  This  downward  trend  accelerated  in  the  1960s  with 
dramatic  growth  of  the  industrial  and  service  sectors,  so  that  in 
1970  agriculture's  share  of  the  GDP  was  only  8. 8  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  21.5  percent  in  I960.  Bv  1984  agriculture's  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  GDP  had  fallen  to  between  5.3  and  5.5  percent,  but 
agricultural  production  had  increased  significantly,  thanks  to  im¬ 
proved  yields.  Productivity  gains  were  owing  in  part  to  increased 
use  of  fertilizers  and  mechanization,  land  reclamation,  irrigation, 
and  drainage  measures.  Because  of  significant  underemployment  in 
agriculture,  these  gains  were  also  related  to  the  sharp  decline  in 
the  agricultural  labor  force  from  6.2  million  in  I960  to  an  estimat¬ 
ed  2.4  million  in  1984 — a  decline  of  over  60  percent.  The  age  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  agricultural  labor  force,  which  was  still  dominated  bv 
ohler  age-groups,  made  further  reductions  in  farm  employment 
likely. 

Although  approximately  80  percent  of  Italy  i»  classified  as 
hillv  or  mountainous.  58  percent  of  the  land  area  was  devoted  to 
agriculture  in  1983.  In  many  respects  the  agricultural  sector  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  backward.  Kven  after  substantial  reductions  in  the 
number  of  farms  and  the  area  under  cultivation,  small  farms  still 
predominated.  According  to  Italy’s  latest  agricultural  census,  there 
were  close  to  3.3  million  farms  in  1983.  covering  some  23. 6  mil¬ 
lion  hectares.  The  average  farm  size  was  therefore  7.2  hectares,  the 
smallest  average  in  the  KG.  with  the  exception  of  Greece,  but  re¬ 
gional  averages  ranged  from  19.6  hectares  in  V  a  I  d' Aosta  (also 
spelled  Valle  d’Aosta)  to  3.6  in  Campania.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole.  75  percent  of  farms  were  smaller  than  five  hectares,  where¬ 
as  only  5  percent  covered  more  than  20  hectares.  Bv  the  mid- 
1980s  the  introduction  of  new  technologies  and  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  witnessed  in  other  sectors  had  not  spread  to  the  same 
extent  in  agriculture.  Farm  investment  declined  in  1984.  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  to  its  lowest  level  since  1971.  If  this  pat¬ 
tern  continued,  it  could  jeopardize  increases  in  agricultural  output 
and  aggravate  Italv’s  trade  deficit  in  food  items,  which  was  equal 
to  7  percent  of  total  exports  in  1984. 

The  Po  Valiev  is  the  country's  richest  and  most  fertile  agricul¬ 
tural  area.  Its  varied  agriculture  has  been  a  vital  component  in  the 
regional  economy  and  has  aided  the  growth  of  industrial  towns. 
Wheat,  corn,  rice,  fodder  grains,  tree  crops,  olives,  wine  grapes, 
sugar  beets,  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  various  sections  of  the 
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plain,  which  is  also  the  country's  principal  area  for  livestock,  and 
dairy  farming.  Intensive  cultivation  in  the  region  is  made  possible 
not  only  bv  favorable  terrain  and  climate  features  but  also  bv  ex¬ 
tensive  drainage  and  irrigation  facilities,  some  of  which  date  back 
to  Etruscan  times.  An  elaborate  network  of  canals  started  in  the 
fifteenth  century  formed  the  basis  for  the  land  reclamation  projects 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  I'he  upper  l\>  Valiev  and 
most  of  Lombardia  have  been  the  most  prosperous  areas,  character¬ 
ized  bv  capital-intensive  farming  using  hired  laborers  on  contract 
instead  of  dav  laborers. 

Agriculture  in  central  Italy  is  handicapped  by  the  Apennine 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  limits  arable  land  to  the  narrow  coastal 
plains,  the  mountain  valleys,  and  some  plateau  areas.  It  is  an  area 
of  mixed  farming,  dominated  by  cereal  grains  and  vineyards,  as 
well  as  some  livestock,  olive  groves,  and  other  tree  crops,  including 
figs  and  almonds.  Sharecropping  used  to  be  the  predominant 
system  of  farming,  but  in  1964  legislation  was  enacted  to  phase 
out  the  practice. 

Although  agriculture  has  been  more  important  economically  in 
southern  Italy  and  on  the  islands  than  in  the  northern  regions, 
southern  farming  has  generally  been  disadvantaged  by  poor  soils, 
rugged  and  steep  terrain,  and  summer  aridity.  The  hillv  interior  of 
the  southern  peninsula  has  supported  only  limited  agricultural  ac¬ 
tivity  based  on  sheep  and  cereal  grains.  However,  along  the  coasts 
there  are  relatively  fertile  belts  that  permit  the  cultivation  of  labor- 
intensive  crops  such  as  garden  vegetables,  fruits,  wine  grapes, 
olives,  almonds,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  In  the  lower  coastal  regions 
citrus  fruits  are  a  principal  crop.  The  large  estates  formerly  owned 
by  absentee  landlords  and  worked  by  landless  dav  laborers  have 
largely  disappeared  under  the  impact  of  land  reform.  Many  have 
been  replaced  by  small,  independent  farms,  resulting  in  more  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  and  an  improved  use  of  land. 

In  1984  agricultural  labor  represented  1 1 .6  percent  of  the 
total  employed  labor  force,  but  there  were  considerable  regional 
variations  in  employment  patterns.  Agriculture  accounted  for  8.0 
percent  of  the  work  force  in  the  north-central  half  of  Italy  and 
20.6  percent  in  the  south.  The  size  of  the  agricultural  work  force 
relative  to  its  economic  contribution  continued  to  constitute  a  major 
social  problem,  particularly  in  the  Mezzogiorno.  The  rate  of  under¬ 
employment  was  high  in  agriculture  because  of  its  seasonal  nature, 
and  the  average  income  of  farmworkers  was  considerahlv  below 
that  of  industrial  workers.  Around  one-third  of  Italy's  farmers 
worked  their  land  only  part-time,  supplementing  their  incomes  bv 
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working  for  larger  farm  operations,  a  practice  more  common  in  the 
south  and  in  nonagricultural  sectors. 


Production 

Italy  has  the  second  lowest  livestock-crop  ratio  in  the  KC  after 
Greece.  In  terms  of  value,  animal  husbandry  made  up  41  percent, 
and  crops,  59  percent,  of  total  agricultural  production  in  1983. 
Like  other  Mediterranean  countries,  Italy  lacks  a  suitable  topogra¬ 
phy  and  climate  to  develop  a  low-cost  livestock  sector.  Sheep  rais¬ 
ing  tends  to  become  progressively  more  prevalent  moving  south 
through  the  peninsula. 

On  the  national  level,  the  livestock  sector  is  generally  under¬ 
developed,  but  in  northern  Italv  there  is  extensive  grazing  land  for 
a  limited  number  of  specialized  beef  herds  and  integrated  livestock 
agriculture  resembling  that  of  continental  Kurope.  Many  small 
landholders  in  the  north  have  invested  heavily  in  intensive  hog 
and  poultry  operations,  creating  some  of  the  most  modern  livestock 
complexes  in  Western  Kurope.  The  greatest  advances  have  been 
made  in  pork  production,  which  increased  by  76  percent  between 
the  1970-74  period  and  1984.  Poultry  production  increased  22 
percent  over  the  same  period,  securing  Italy's  place  as  the  second 
largest  producer  of  poultry  meat  in  the  KC.  Poultry  is  the  only  live¬ 
stock  sector  in  which  the  country  is  nearly  self-sufficient. 

W'heat  is  the  principal  grain  crop  grown  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Durum  wheat  production,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a 
share  of  total  wheat  production,  has  increased  substantially  in 
recent  years,  reflecting  Italy's  position  as  a  world's  leading  export¬ 
er  of  durum  semolina  and  pasta  products.  Durum  production  rose 
from  32.7  percent  of  the  total  wheat  production  in  1982  to  45.9 
percent  in  1984.  or  from  2.9  million  tons  to  a  record  4.6  million 
tons.  Corn  is  the  second  major  grain  crop,  but  it  is  produced  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  northern  regions  because  of  water  requirements. 
Similarly,  rice  is  cultivated  in  some  areas  of  Piemonte  and  Lombar¬ 
dia.  Annual  production  of  over  1  million  tons — of  which  about  50 
percent  is  exported — ranks  Italy  as  Western  Kurope's  leading  rice 
producer.  Other  grains  include  barley,  which  has  taken  away  acre¬ 
age  traditionally  planted  in  wheat  and  corn,  as  well  as  oats  and 
rye. 

Italy  is  the  KC's  leading  producer  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Horticultural  and  orchard  crops  are  produced  in  considerable  varie¬ 
ty  and  abundance,  contribute  significantly  to  export  earnings,  and 
provide  major  elements  of  the  national  diet.  Tree  crops — grapes. 
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olives,  citrus,  other  fruits,  and  nuts — accounted  for  26.3  percent  of 
agricultural  production  in  1684.  while  vegetables  and  potatoes  rep¬ 
resented  another  15.5  percent.  Fruits  and  vegetables  in  processed 
and  unprocessed  forms,  wine,  and  nuts  earned  L3.4  trillion  in 

export  revenues  in  1683,  about  3  percent  of  total  export  earnings. 

The  most  important  of  the  tree  crops  are  vines.  Italy  is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  wine — contributing  around  one-fifth  of 
the  world's  output — and  has  a  serious  problem  of  over-production, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  tension  with  France.  Consumption  has 
been  declining  in  Kurope  at  tbe  same  time  that  high-vielding  v  ine- 
\ards  have  come  into  production.  Annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  wine  in  Italv  dropped  from  113  liters  in  1670  to  about  80  in 
1684.  forcing  producers  to  pursue  sales  in  the  growing  L  nited 

States  market.  Corrective  measures  being  pushed  bv  the  KC  and 

the  Italian  government  to  reduce  the  surplus  included  distilling  al¬ 
cohol  as  a  fuel  additive.  The  surplus  was  most  acute  in  Puglia  and 
Sieilv.  where  much  of  the  wine  produced  was  low-priced  "bulk ” 
wine  used  for  vermouth  and  some  sparkling  wines. 

Although  Italv  had  always  been  politically  committed  to  ex¬ 
panding  the  FC.  its  producers'  interests  were  threatened  bv  Spain's 
growing  potential  for  horticultural  exports.  Therefore,  Italy,  in  light 
of  Spain's,  as  well  as  Portugal's,  accession  to  the  KC.  sought  the 
longest  possible  transitional  period  for  free  trade  in  olive  oil.  fruit, 
and  vegetables  to  protect  the  interests  of  Italian  producers. 
Greece's  membership  had  caused  some  competitive  problems,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  peach  market,  but  among  Mediterranean  countries 
Spanish  production  was  much  more  significant.  Under  the  Integrat¬ 
ed  Mediterranean  Program  (IMP)  unveiled  bv  the  Commission  of 
the  Furopean  Communities  in  February  1683.  Italy,  along  with 
France  and  Greece,  would  receive  aid  for  regions  that  would  be 
negatively  affected  bv  KC  enlargement. 

Italv  is  a  net  importer  of  major  agricultural  commodities  but 
is  a  significant  exporter  of  fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  including  wine.  Since  World  War  II  the  annual  agricultural 
trade  deficit  has  tended  to  increase;  in  1683  it  was  close  to  1.1  1.5 
billion.  The  growing  food  deficit  reflected  not  only  an  increased  ca¬ 
loric  intake  but  also  a  rising  dietarv  standard  that  emphasized  meat 
and  other  protein  products.  Italy's  degree  of  self-sufficiency  ranged 
from  60  to  80  percent  for  various  meats,  dairy  products,  and  seed 
oils.  Meat  was  the  most  significant  food  deficit  item  in  cost  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  dairv  products  and  eggs,  cereals  and  cereal  preparations, 
live  animals,  coffee,  tea.  cocoa,  spices,  and  animal  feeds. 
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Agricultural  Organizations  and  Policies 

Italian  tarmers  can  join  both  cooperatives  and  producer  asso¬ 
ciations.  Cooperatives  are  largely  engaged  in  production,  process¬ 
ing.  or  marketing,  while  producer  associations  work  to  advance 
tanners"  common  political  interests.  The  strength  of  the  cooperative 
movement  varies  In  sector  and  appears  to  he  correlated  with 
export  orientation,  being  strongest  in  the  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
sectors.  Cooperatives  have  generallv  been  favored  In  the  loan  poli¬ 
cies  of  rural  banks,  and  their  growth  has  helped  to  cover  «orne  of 
the  diseconomies  inherent  to  small  farms  with  low  levels  of  mecha¬ 
nization. 

There  are  three  producer  associations  in  Italv:  Confagricol- 
tura.  Coldiretti.  and  Confcoltiv atori.  Strietlv  defined,  thev  are  not 
political  organizations,  but  Coldiretti.  an  association  of  small  family 
farmers,  is  aligned  with  the  Christian  Democrats,  and  Confcoltiva- 
tori  is  aligned  with  the  Communists  and  Socialists.  Contagricoltura 
i-  independent,  but  its  members,  owners  ot  medium-  to  large-sized 
farms,  lean  toward  the  center-right.  The  regional  strength  of  the 
associations  has  varied  with  the  political  strength  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  parties.  Moreover,  the  associative  mentality  is  strongest  in 
northern  and  central  Italv.  where  almost  80  percent  of  farmers 
belong  to  an  association  compared  with  30  to  TO  percent  in  the 
south.  Numerically.  Coldiretti.  whose  members  composed  three- 
ipiarters  ot  the  agricultural  labor  force  in  1083.  is  stronger  in  the 
south  where  small  farms  predominate,  vet  exercises  greater  politi¬ 
cal  influence  in  the  north. 

Since  1070  the  associations  have  not  succeeded  in  halting  the 
decline  in  average  farm  income  caused  primarily  hv  the  failure  of 
producer  prices  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  or  with  increasing  input 
costs.  According  to  Coldiretti.  front  1070  to  1082  the  income  h." 
for  Italian  farmers  caused  bv  inflation  was  IT  percent.  In  1 083  the 
difference  between  cost  and  return  was  ft. 7>  percent,  and  in  1081. 
7>. 2  percent,  file  loss  of  income  has  been  reflected  in  declining 
purchase'  of  farm  machinery  and  production  inputs.  «u<  h  as  fertil¬ 
izer  and  pesticides,  as  well  as  in  reduced  farm  investment,  because 
Italv  is  subject  to  common  KC  farm  price  decisions,  farm  income 
will  continue  to  be  severely  eroded  as  long  as  Italian  inflation  runs 
substantially  above  inflation  in  the  rest  of  the  I.C.  I  Ini'.  Italian 
farm  policy  spokespersons,  rather  than  focusing  solely  mi  larger 
price  increases,  have  pressed  for  a  realignment  of  the  pricing 
system — viewed  as  biased  toward  the  grain  and  livestock  fanning 
patterns  of  the  northern  Kfi  members — to  favor  Mediterranean 
product'. 
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Since  I  <)(>  I  agricultural  planning  has  been  guided  bv  a  series 
of  so-called  ( ireen  Plans,  which  generally  aimed  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  through  (arm  enlargement,  mechanization,  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation.  and  improvement  of  animal  husbandry  and  crop  specialties. 
Theoretically,  regional  governments  have  full  competence  in  agri¬ 
cultural  matters,  and  the  central  government  merelv  sets  general 
guidelines  that  conform  to  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP) 
of  the  KC.  In  practice,  however,  regional  governments  seldom  initi¬ 
ated  poliev  on  their  own.  Instead,  they  more  commonly  adminis¬ 
tered  the  distribution  of  national  budget  monies  already  earmarked 
for  specific  purposes. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  policymakers  begun  to  consider  ag¬ 
ricultural  development  as  an  integral  part  of  overall  economic  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  national  level.  In  mid- 1985  the  Ministry  of  the 
Budget  and  Kconomic  Planning,  in  conjunction  with  national  and 
regional  agricultural  associations,  was  reviewing  a  long-awaited  ag¬ 
ricultural  plan  to  cover  the  I <>85-89  period.  Its  fundamental  objec¬ 
tives  were  to  guarantee  farmers'  incomes  and  to  reduce  the  agricul¬ 
ture  trade  deficit  through  various  trade  promotional  efforts.  It  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  cen¬ 
tralize  the  administration  of  agricultural  poliev  to  a  greater  extent. 
An  interministerial  committee  was  to  be  formed  to  coordinate  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs  with  those  in  energy,  transportation,  and  south¬ 
ern  dev  elopment. 

In  I <>82  Italv  received  about  2<)  percent  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
penditure  under  the  CAP — less  than  Trance  but  more  than  twice 
that  obtained  bv  Britain.  Nevertheless.  Italv  criticized  the  CAP  of 
favoring  north  Kuropean  (versus  Mediterranean)  producers,  an  ar¬ 
gument  that  became  more  heated  in  the  l()HOs  as  budget  con¬ 
straints  forced  production  controls  over  a  number  of  products.  Italv 
applied  for  and  was  granted  special  treatment  in  certain  cases, 
though,  'licit  a'  permission  to  implement  a  milk  ipiota  system. 

Italv  aUo  sought  greater  support  for  structural  measures  to 
compensate  for  less  favorable  treatment  under  price  support  poli¬ 
cies.  The  TC  approach  to  the  problems  id  Mediterranean  fann¬ 
ing — high  proportion  of  population  in  agriculture  combined  with  a 
low  level  of  productivity — focused  on  structural  improvement', 
such  as  irrigation,  processing,  and  marketing.  However,  results 
were  modest  despite  the  strengthening  of  measures  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Mezzogiorno.  The  operation  of  the  <  \l’ 
within  Italv  was  even  shown  to  have  exacerbated  differences  m 
farm  income  between  northern  and  southern  farming  region'. 
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Services 

The  services  sector  accounted  for  55.2  percent  of  GDP  in 
1983.  14.7  percent  of  which  was  in  the  nonmarket  branch  of 
public  administration.  Market  services  began  to  develop  later  in 
Italv  than  in  other  industrialized  countries:  their  growth  in  terms 
of  emplovment  onlv  began  to  exceed  that  in  industrv  after  the 
1963-64  recession.  The  GDP  of  market  services  increased  at  an 
average  rate  of  5  percent  between  1965  and  1974  and  at  approxi¬ 
mately  2.3  percent  annually  after  1974. 

Since  the  end  of  the  1970s  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
labor-intensive  market  services,  such  as  distribution,  lodging,  and 
food  service.  These  kinds  of  services  accounted  for  15.5  percent  of 
GDP  and  20  percent  of  total  emplovment  in  1983.  During  periods 
of  slow  growth,  such  as  that  experienced  by  Italv  since  the  early 
1970s.  labor-intensive  service  activities  tend  to  show  increases  in 
employment  because  of  easy  market  entry  for  marginal  entrepre¬ 
neurs.  For  example,  data  from  the  1981  census  indicated  that  no 
significant  structural  changes  had  occurred  in  the  distributive 
sector  smce  1971.  except  that  the  number  of  small  local  shops  that 
dominate  the  sector  increased  bv  16  percent.  Commercial  policy 
was  designed  to  protect  traditional-style  outlets  and  prevented  the 
establishment  of  large  stores,  whose  share  of  total  sales  area  was 
onlv  5  percent  in  1981. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  increase  in  service  emplov¬ 
ment  since  the  earlv  1970s  was  in  traditional  activities,  demand  for 
market  service*  in  fields  such  as  auditing,  taxation  advice,  re¬ 
search.  and  management  consulting  stimulated  the  development  of 
new  kinds  of  services.  The  growth  of  the  so-called  "advanced 
services  was  important,  even  though  thev  did  not  create  substantial 
new  emplovment  because  factory  retooling  ami  the  spread  of  oper¬ 
ational  ami  technological  innovations  hinged  partly  on  the  strength 
of  such  serv  ices. 


Transportation 

Italy's  elongated  shape,  its  mountainous  terrain,  and  the  limit¬ 
ed  usefulness  of  river  valleys  as  transportation  routes  historically 
posed  great  obstacles  to  the  development  of  internal  transport  and 
political  unification.  Therefore,  nineteenth-centurv  Italian  leaders 
considered  railroad  construction  extremely  important  as  a  way  to 
bind  the  country  together  politically  and  economically.  Most  of  the 
railroad  system  was  constructed  between  I860  and  1895  in  -pile 
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of  formidable  natural  obstacles.  Those  links  that  private  investors 
would  not  finance  were  financed  by  the  state. 

During  the  fascist  era.  railroads  and  port  facilities  were  im¬ 
proved,  and  airfields  and  a  modern  highway  system  were  built.  Be¬ 
cause  military  considerations  were  paramount,  the  greater  part  of 
this  construction  was  in  the  strategically  important  northern  part  of 
the  country.  After  World  War  II  the  badly  damaged  transport 
system  was  quickly  repaired,  and  the  system  of  superhighways  was 
improved,  linked  with  the  Alpine  passes,  and  extended  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country.  However,  lack  of  adequate  inter¬ 
mode  transport  planning  resulted  in  poor  integration  of  road.  rail, 
and  air  services. 

In  1983  a  rail  system  of  just  under  20,000  kilometers,  of 
which  10,000  were  controlled  bv  the  state,  provided  service 
throughout  the  country  and  linked  Italy  with  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  through  several  Alpine  passes  (see  fig.  13).  The  network  is 
densest  in  the  Northern  Italian  Plain  and  there  are  considerable 
qualitative  differences  between  rail  services  in  the  north  and  the 
south.  In  1983,  28  percent  of  the  lines  were  multiple-tracked,  and 
51  percent  electrified,  nationwide;  however  in  the  south  electrifica¬ 
tion  and  multiple  tracking  were  considerably  below  the  national  av¬ 
erage.  Moreover,  a  greater  share  of  southern  rail  length  was  under 
concessionary  management  to  private  rail  companies.  These  compa¬ 
nies  owned  a  lot  of  narrow-gauge  track,  tended  to  provide  infre¬ 
quent  service,  and  often  carried  no  freight.  Even  on  the  Italian 
State  Railway  routes,  southern  service  was  reportedly  slower,  less 
frequent,  and  more  subject  to  delay  than  service  in  the  north. 

Because  industries  using  bulky  raw  materials  have  tended  to 
locate  near  the  sea,  the  rail  system  has  been  used  less  for  freight 
than  in  other  large  European  countries.  Ereight  movement  totaled 
about  55  million  tons  annually  in  the  1981-83  period.  Southern 
freight  traffic  with  the  exception  of  the  line  to  Reggio  Calabria  has 
been  considerably  below  northern  levels. 

The  sharply  rising  cost  of  personal  motoring  has  in  recent 
years  shifted  some  passenger  traffic  back  to  the  railroad.  1  he  Ital¬ 
ian  State  Railwav  has  attempted  to  improve  commuter  service  into 
main  cities  and  reduce  travel  time  on  kev  intercity  routes.  The  net¬ 
work  is  heavily  subsidized,  and  fares  are  extremely  low.  In  April 
1985  parliament  passed  a  law  to  make  the  railroad  function  as  a 
commercial  corporation  subject  to  greater  financial  discipline  rather 
than  as  a  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

The  road  system  was  297,000  kilometers  long  in  1983  and 
included  6,000  kilometers  of  autostrada,  or  superhighway.  Another 
44,000  kilometers  were  state  roads  that  provided  interurban  and. 
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Vvl"'r,‘  there  was  no  autostrada.  interregional  link.-.  Italy's  auto- 
-traila  we-  with  the  We-t  German  autobahn  as  the  most  extensive 
'"|)<  rhi"hwa\  network  in  Europe.  it  e.msists  of  three  main  axes:  an 
ea-t-west  route  through  the  Valiev  front  Turin  to  Trieste  eon- 
neetmjr  many  of  the  major  industrial  .enters,  and  two  ,,eninstdar 
rout.  the  famous  Autostra.le  del  Sole  running  down  the  Tvrrhen- 
uin  eoa-t  from  Milan  to  Reggio  Calabria  and  an  Adriatic  route  from 
Ih.loyma  to  Faranto.  The  Autostra.le  del  Sole  is  an  engineerim' 
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marvel  containing  over  400  major  bridges  and  viaducts  and  48 
tunnels. 

The  autostrada  was  developed  rapidlv  in  the  postwar  vears  bv 
entrusting  construction  anti  management  to  concessionarv  compa¬ 
nies.  Onlv  16  percent  of  the  autostrada  is  entireh  in  state  hands, 
including  manv  southern  highways,  which,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
svstem,  are  not  operated  as  toll  roads  to  promote  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  The  autostrada  link  between  Home  and  Naples  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  industrv.  The  svstem  also  promoted  indus¬ 
trial  growth  in  Foggia.  Bari,  and  Taranto,  while  in  Sieih  expansion 
of  the  road  svstem  stimulated  hotel  and  motel  construction,  permit¬ 
ting  the  island  to  participate  more  fullv  in  the  tourism  industrv. 
The  largest  road  project  planned  for  the  future  was  construction  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  connect  the  Autostrade  del 
Sole  to  the  Sicilian  highway  network. 

With  7.400  kilometers  of  coastline  and  main  usable  ports,  sea 
transport  has  been  an  important  part  of  Italy's  transportation  net¬ 
work  for  thousands  of  years,  given  the  difficult  nature  of  land 
travel.  In  contrast,  a  limited  network  of  inland  waterways  that  was 
not  used  extensivelv  was  located  in  the  Po  \allev.  In  1085  over 
200  ports  fell  into  four  main  groups:  the  northern  Tyrrhenian 
(Genoa.  Savona.  Fa  Spezia.  Livorno),  the  northern  Adriatic  (Venice. 
Trieste),  the  southern  Tvrrhenian  (Naples.  Salerno),  and  the  south¬ 
ern  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Sea  (Bari.  Brindisi.  Taranto).  Genoa  was 
undisputed!)  the  principal  port  of  Italy,  serving  the  industrialized 
northwestern  part  of  the  country  and.  to  a  lesser  extent.  Switzer¬ 
land.  Genoa's  chief  barrier  to  development  is  a  lack  of  level  land, 
which  has  stimulated  the  growth  of  nearbv  Savona  and  l.a  Spezia. 
Genoa,  like  some  of  Italv's  other  older  port  complexes,  was  also 
negatively  affected  by  the  prolonged  structural  crisis  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  repair. 

The  freight  pattern  has  changed  since  the  mid-1960s  because 
of  the  growth  of  liquid  bulk  cargo — primarily  oil — and  the  rise  of 
specialized,  one-product  ports.  Kxampies  are  the  steel  ports  of  Bag- 
noli  and  Taranto  and  the  oil  ports  of  Milazzo.  Augusta,  and  Gela. 
and  Porto  Foxi  and  Porto  Torres,  both  located  in  Sardinia.  These 
ports  were  insignificant  before  the  earlv  1960s  but  bv  198.5.  in 
terms  of  tonnage,  many  of  them  rivaled  the  traditional  commercial 
ports. 

Italv  has  a  comprehensive  air  transport  system  consisting  of 
19  international  airports  and  close  to  80  domestic  and  small  local 
airports.  Most  intercontinental  and  Furopean  flights  come  into 
Home  or  Milan,  and  over  80  percent  of  all  air  freight  is  delivered 
to  or  from  these  two  cities.  (Compared  with  other  transport  modes. 
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the  movement  of  industrial  goods  hv  air  is  small.  Sinee  1957  air 
services  have  been  under  Alitalia,  a  state  holding  company  provid¬ 
ing  international  and  domestic  service. 


Communications 

A  classic  example  of  Italian  weakness  in  public  administration 
is  the  inefficient  operation  of  Italv’s  telecommunications  utilities. 
Local  and  international  (non-Kuropean)  telephone  services  have 
been  managed  bv  two  different  IHI  subsidiaries,  whereas  long-dis¬ 
tance  and  European  calls  have  been  handled  bv  the  Ministry’  of 
Posts  and  Telecommunications.  The  division  of  competencies,  as 
well  as  debate  over  which  private  companies  should  supply  equip¬ 
ment  for  new  systems,  created  a  political  stalemate  that  hurt  tele¬ 
communications  development.  Thus,  in  1985  most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  still  electromechanical,  although  government  plans  for 
the  1982-92  period  included  multimillion  dollar  investments  to  up¬ 
grade  telephone  equipment  and  systems  to  electronic  circuitry  and 
to  complete  a  packet-switching  network  for  data  transmission  vital 
to  the  development  of  office  automation. 

Industry  analysts  were  more  optimistic  about  progress  after  an 
interministerial  committee  decided  in  June  1984  that  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  subsector's  problems  would  be  to  rationalize  administra¬ 
tion  bv  transferring  most  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telecommunications  to  the  two  IHI  companies.  However, 
one  vear  later  new  conventions  regulating  relations  among  the  utili¬ 
ties  were  vet  to  be  approved  in  law.  and  wrangling  among  the  local 
telephone  utility,  the  political  parties,  Gonfindustria.  and  various 
international  and  national  companies  continued  over  the  choice  of 
equipment  suppliers. 


Foreign  Economic  Relations 

Because  Italy  imports  most  of  its  raw  materials  and  pavs  for 
them  bv  exporting  manufactured  goods,  it  is  vulnerable  to  changes 
in  the  international  economy.  In  1988  exports  and  imports  were 
equivalent,  respectively,  to  20  percent  and  21  percent  of  GDP. 
more  than  double  their  I960  level  of  GDI*.  Manufactured  goods 
accounted  for  over  97  percent  of  Italian  exports  in  1984.  The  lead¬ 
ing  export  sectors  were  the  meta/mcrcani  industry,  with  25.5  per¬ 
cent  of  total  exports:  textiles,  clothing,  leather  goods,  and  furs  with 
19.6  percent:  metallurgy.  8.8  percent;  ami  chemicals.  8.4  percent. 
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Major  import  items  were  minerals  and  fuels,  composing  30.0  per¬ 
cent  of  total  imports;  agricultural  products,  8.3  percent;  metulmec- 
cani  goods,  excluding  transport  equipment,  12.6  percent;  and 
chemicals.  10.4  percent  (see  table  8,  Appendix  A). 

For  decades  Italy  has  traded  predominantly  with  other  OF.Cf) 
countries,  which  accounted  for  63  percent  of  Italy’s  exports  and  59 
percent  of  its  imports  between  1975  and  1984.  Within  Western 
Europe,  trade  with  the  EC  has  accounted  for  between  43  and  50 
percent  of  Italian  exports  and  41  to  45  percent  of  imports.  West 
Germany  has  consistently  been  Italy's  most  important  trading  part¬ 
ner.  followed  by  France  and  the  United  States.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled  between  1981  and  1984,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  record  bilateral  trade  surplus  for  the  United  States  (see 
table  9,  Appendix  A).  Because  most  other  markets  did  not  offer  as 
favorable  prospects  for  export  growth,  Italian  exporters  were  work¬ 
ing  to  cut  production  costs  and  adopt  more  aggressive  pricing  strat¬ 
egies. 

Outside  the  OECD  area,  both  import  and  export  trade  with 
the  states  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  increased  significantly  after  the  1973-74  oil  price  explo¬ 
sion.  In  the  mid-1980s,  however,  the  decline  of  oil  prices  and  the 
strong  United  States  dollar  caused  some  changes  in  this  pattern. 
Oil  imports  shifted  from  heavy  dependence  on  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Eibva  to  other  OPEC  members,  namely,  Algeria.  Iran.  Iraq,  and 
Kuwait,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  level  of 
exports  to  the  OPEC  area  stabilized. 

Since  1973  Italy's  trade  deficits  have  arisen  mainly  front  its 
dealings  with  the  oil-producing  nations.  Italy's  bilateral  trade  defi¬ 
cit  with  OPEC  in  1984  was  close  to  1,8.2  trillion  on  a  customs 
basis,  or  42.8  percent  of  the  total  trade  deficit.  In  the  mid-1980s  a 
second  significant  bilateral  deficit  arose  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
imports  exceeded  exports  by  1,2.600  billion  in  1983  and  1,4,300 
billion  in  1984.  constituting  one-quarter  of  Italy's  total  trade  defi¬ 
cit.  The  rise  of  the  deficit  was  attributable  mainly  to  expanded  im¬ 
ports  of  gas  and  oil — representing  more  than  75  percent  of  Italian 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union — without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  Soviet  purchases  of  Italian  goods.  However,  in  1985  Finsider 
concluded  a  five-year  contract  worth  US$2  billion  for  the  supply  of 
steel  tubes  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  and  wells,  and  a  number  of 
other  Italian  firms,  including  Fiat,  Olivetti,  and  Montedison  were 
negotiating  large  contracts  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Agreements  were 
difficult  to  reach,  however,  because  the  Soviets  insisted  on  conces¬ 
sional  credit. 
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Italv  faced  similar  problems  with  Algeria,  from  which  it  was 
importing  increasing  quantities  of  natural  gas.  In  February  1985 
the  first  Italian-Algerian  framework  agreement  for  bilateral  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  sectors  of  energy  and  industrial  development  was 
signed.  Italy  hoped  the  four-year  agreement  would  increase  Italian 
exports  and  boost  participation  of  Italian  industry  in  Algerian  de¬ 
velopment  projects. 

In  the  first  half  of  1985.  major  contracts  were  also  signed 
with  India  and  China.  The  emphasis  in  Italian  trade  with  commu¬ 
nist.  semi-industrialized,  and  developing  countries  was  often  on 
technological  cooperation;  Italy  participated  in  the  design,  construc¬ 
tion.  and  equipping  of  plants  within  the  foreign  country  in  return 
for  raw  materials,  oil,  coal,  and  food  products. 

Foreign  Aid  and  Investment 

Italv  has  traditionally  welcomed  foreign  investment,  although 
onlv  one  law.  Law  43  of  1956.  specifically  encourages  foreign  in¬ 
vestment.  From  the  late  1970s  to  the  earlv  1980s  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  in  Italv  was  fairly  weak  because  potential  investors  were  dis¬ 
suaded  by  left-wing  terrorism,  poor  labor  relations,  and  fear  that 
the  PCI  would  come  to  power.  The  tide  turned  in  1983,  however, 
owing  to  a  relatively  favorable  economic-  outlook  and  the  decline  of 
the  lira  with  respect  to  the  dollar,  which  effectively  lowered  the 
cost  of  investments  some  45  percent.  In  the  1983-84  period  an 
estimated  l  SSI. 95  billion  was  invested  in  Italv.  and  control  of  at 
least  40  Italian  firms,  including  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
passed  to  foreign  groups. 

-\  sudden  influx  of  investment  caused  concern  in  some  circles 
about  foreign  influence  in  the  Italian  economy.  For  example. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  purchased  25  percent  of  Oli¬ 
vetti.  and  the  Swedish  concern,  Electrolux,  bought  the  ailing  Zan- 
ussi.  a  company  that  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  Italy's  economic 
miracle.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  was  reportedly  drafting  a  bill  in 
1985  that  would  permit  the  review  of  takeover  bids  made  by  for¬ 
eign  companies. 

The  assets  of  foreign-ow ned  companies,  over  1.500  in  all. 
were  valued  at  about  10  to  12  percent  of  Italy's  GDP  in  1984.  The 
leading  source  of  investment  was  the  l  nited  States,  followed  In 
West  Germany.  Britain.  France,  and  Switzerland.  Sectors  attracting 
the  most  capital  after  the  turnaround  of  investment  in  1983  were 
chemicals,  mechanical  engineering,  insurance,  finance,  market  dis¬ 
tribution.  and  construction.  A  considerable  portion  of  foreign  in- 
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vestment  was  thought  to  have  originated  in  Italy,  returning  primar¬ 
ily  from  Switzerland  as  ostensible  foreign  investment  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Italian  laws  protecting  foreign  investors,  such  as  that 
providing  unlimited  repatriation  of  profits. 

During  the  1980s  Italy  has  steadily  increased  its  spending  on 
development  aid  as  a  percentage  of  GDP,  having  formerly  been 
one  of  the  smallest  aid  donors  among  OF, CD  countries.  With  only 
three  former  colonies — Somalia,  Libya,  and  Ethiopia — Italy  has  few 
obvious  outlets  for  foreign  aid.  In  the  late  1970s,  however,  a  popu¬ 
lar  movement  gained  ground,  calling  for  a  more  active  Italian  role 
in  the  Third  World.  It  drew  support  from  both  the  left-wing  Radi¬ 
cal  Party  and  from  the  centrist  DC. 

Finally,  in  1979  the  Department  for  Development  Cooperation 
was  set  up  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Since  then  the 
volume  of  Italian  development  aid  has  risen  from  0.07  percent  of 
GDP  to  0.31  percent  in  1984.  The  goal  was  to  reach  the  UN  target 
of  0.7  percent  bv  the  end  of  the  1980s.  This  new  impetus  contrasts 
with  the  general  slackening  of  aid  from  other  developed  countries 
because  of  world  recession  and  a  more  skeptical  United  States  ap¬ 
proach  toward  aid.  In  early  1985  Italy  made  a  large  contribution 
of  US$895  million  for  the  UN's  famine  relief  efforts  in  the  African 
Sahel. 

Some  Italian  government  officials  expressed  concern  that  the 
Department  for  Development  Cooperation  was  still  too  new  and  in¬ 
experienced  to  handle  effectively  the  large  volume  of  funds  made 
available  to  spend  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Foreign  aid  was 
dispensed  according  to  guidelines  set  by  CIPE.  Top-priority  coun¬ 
tries  included  Somalia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt.  Senegal,  Mozambique. 
Zimbabwe,  Sudan,  Angola,  Ecuador.  Jordan,  North  Yemen,  Zaire, 
and  Turkey. 

Apart  from  foreign  aid,  economic  links  with  the  developing 
world  have  also  been  established  bv  the  two  big  state  holding  com¬ 
panies,  ENI  and  IRI.  Italy  has  become  a  major  presence  in  the 
telecommunications,  engineering,  construction,  agriculture,  and 
agroindustry  sectors  of  developing  countries,  the  Department  for 
Development  Cooperation  supervising  a  number  of  projects.  The 
policy  stance  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  was  that  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  should  not  be  separate  from  trade  policies  and  in¬ 
dustrial  cooperation. 
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Balance  of  Payments 

During  the  years  of  strongest  economic  growth  in  Italy,  one  of 
the  most  important  areas  of  economic  strength  was  the  favorable 
balance  of  payments  performance.  From  1955  to  1972  the  balance 
of  payments  was  in  deficit  only  four  times,  despite  substantial  com¬ 
modity  trade  deficits  in  most  years  as  well  as  deficits  on  the  freight 
and  insurance  accounts.  These  deficits  were  more  than  offset  bv  a 
steady  increase  in  income  from  tourism  and  from  the  remittances 
of  emigrants  and  workers  overseas.  In  addition,  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Italian  economy  encouraged  the  inflow  of  private, 
long-term  capital.  Since  1973  the  balance  of  payments  situation 
has  become  more  tenuous  as  a  result  of  various  factors  that  include 
sharply  rising  unit  labor  costs,  inflation,  unfavorable  movements  of 
the  terms  of  trade,  and  the  lira  exchange  rate. 

In  1983  the  current  account  registered  a  small  surplus  of 
L1.2  trillion  after  being  in  deficit  for  several  years.  In  1984  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  caused  a  surge  in  import  growth,  whereas  demand 
for  Italian  exports  grew  little,  and  the  lira  remained  strong  in  the 
European  Monetary  System  (EMS).  The  trade  deficit  increased 
from  L4.7  trillion  to  L10.8  trillion,  almost  half  of  the  expansion 
resulting  from  a  larger  deficit  on  the  energy  account.  Italy  has 
made  less  progress  than  other  countries  in  reducing  the  cost  of  im¬ 
ported  energy,  despite  the  gradual  shift  toward  greater  use  of  natu¬ 
ral  gas  (see  table  10.  Appendix  A). 

Italian  trade  performance  was  important  to  current  account  re¬ 
sults  because  net  earnings  from  invisible  commodities,  such  as 
tourism  and  emigrant  remittances,  have  experienced  slower  growth 
in  the  1980s.  The  development  of  a  large  current  account  deficit 
was  a  disturbing  development  for  Italv  as  a  constraint  on  growth. 
Import  growth  tended  to  be  at  least  double  the  GDP  growth  rate. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  1985  Italy's  trade  deficit  was  double 
that  for  the  same  period  of  1984,  prompting  the  OECD  and  the 
IMF  to  predict  a  1985  current  account  deficit  of  US$4  to  l  S$4.5 
billion.  Net  external  debt,  exclusive  of  gold  and  convertible  curren¬ 
cy  reserves,  increased  from  US$21  billion  at  the  end  of  1983  to 
US$23.5  billion  at  the  end  of  1984,  while  interest  payments  on 
the  foreign  debt  were  steadily  eroding  the  surplus  on  invisible  com¬ 
modities  generated  by  tourism  receipts.  Nonetheless,  external  debt 
was  low  by  international  standards,  and  Italy  had  a  strong  foreign 
exchange  position. 


*  * 
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Although  there  is  much  Fngiish-language  literature  on  the 
Italian  economy  covering  the  postwar  period  through  the  early 
1970s,  few  studies  have  been  published  since  1975.  The  two  most 
comprehensive  works  completed  in  recent  years  are  Donald  C. 
Templeman's  The  Italian  Economy ,  which  discusses  the  evolution 
of  economic  institutions,  policy  tools,  and  trends  in  the  1970s.  and 
Russell  King's  The  Industrial  Geography  of  Italy,  which  provides  a 
wealth  of  information  on  regional  and  sectorial  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  emphasizing  the  1951-81  period.  In  addition,  the  annual 
surveys  of  the  OKCI).  as  well  as  the  annual  report  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  (Banca  d'ltalia).  provide  yearly  assessments  of  economic  per¬ 
formance.  Current  statistical  data  can  he  found  in  the  Italian-lan- 
guage  edition  of  the  Bank  of  Italy's  annual  report  and  in  the  7 n- 
nuario  statistieo  italiano.  a  yearbook  published  by  the  government 
statistics  bureau.  Istituto  Centrale  di  Statistica.  For  current  infor¬ 
mation  on  government  and  private  economic  activities,  the  London 
daily  Financial  Times  provides  some  of  the  best  coverage.  The  Fi¬ 
nancial  Times  also  publishes  annual  survey  supplements  on  Italian 
engineering  and  Italian  hanking,  finance,  and  investment.  (For  fur¬ 
ther  information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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In  mid-1985  Italy  had  one  of  the  most  perplexing,  complicated, 
and  elusive  political  systems  of  the  major  Western  democracies.  It 
was  a  country  where  the  intellectual  and  other  elites  seemed  totally 
absorbed  in  a  political  game  that  appeared  to  dominate  the  state, 
the  economy,  civil  society,  and  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The 
stakes  of  this  game  were  ostensibly  power  in  the  context  of  a 
democratic  country,  yet  Italv  was  so  fragmented  and  divided  in 
terms  of  society  and  institutions  that  there  was  no  obvious  locus  of 
authority  in  most  policy  areas.  The  strength  of  regional,  social,  ide¬ 
ological,  and  party  divisions  was  one  of  the  most  enduring  features 
of  this  heterogeneous  country,  where  a  vital  pluralism  often  pro¬ 
duced  the  image  of  perpetual  crisis. 

A  principal  consequence  of  this  situation  was  that  the  Italian 
government  had  usually  been  weak  and  incapable  of  effective  pol¬ 
icymaking.  Italv  had  one  of  the  most  inefficient  bureaucracies  in 
the  West,  swollen  by  decades  of  clientelism  on  the  part  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  parties  and  populated  by  officials  who  often  had  dubious 
qualifications.  The  nation’s  parliament  was  held  in  low  esteem, 
since  most  of  the  rule-making  process  was  left  to  the  cabinet  or 
semiautonomous  ministries  or  was  dealt  with  by  means  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  regulations.  Parliament  did  not  even  choose  or  bring  down 
governments,  because  such  decisions  were  almost  always  reached 
in  private  meetings  among  the  leaders  of  political  parties.  The 
formal  government  of  Italy,  a  cabinet  and  its  chief  minister,  was 
usually  fragmented  and  subject  to  the  constant  surveillance  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  political  parties  and  their  elites,  whose  interaction 
determined  the  pace  and  direction  of  the  political  process. 

The  hegemony  that  political  parties  exercised  over  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  and  political  life  meant  that  the  country  was  a  kind  of 
"partitocracy"  (party-dominated  political  system),  where  the  formal 
democratic  institutions  of  government  and  mechanisms  of  public 
choice,  such  as  elections,  played  only  secondary  roles.  Party  lead¬ 
ers  did  have  to  pay  some  attention  to  public  opinion  and  election 
results,  particularly  since  the  mid-1970s,  when  the  hitherto  stable 
Italian  electorate  became  more  volatile  and  exacerbated  instability 
in  the  political  system.  Nevertheless,  the  particular  and  often  paro¬ 
chial  interests  of  the  parties  had  been  paramount  in  determining 
the  creation  and  fail  of  the  44  cabinets  that  have  governed  Italv 
since  World  War  II,  while  changes  in  the  relative  political  strength 
of  the  parties  determined  the  nature  of  the  coalitions  that  dominat¬ 
ed  the  national  government  over  the  long  term. 

Italy  has  moved  from  a  period  of  dominance  by  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  from  1948  to  around  1960,  to  a  period  of  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the  Socialists  in 
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the  center-left  alliance  of  the  1960s.  to  the  historic  rompr.mise 
period  of  the  middle  to  late  1970s.  when  the  Italian  Communist 
Parts  openls  supported  the  gov eminent.  This  was  followed  hv  a  re¬ 
vived  five-parts  center-left  coalition  formula  in  the  1980s.  in  which 
the  Christian  Democrats  shared  power  with  four  smaller  parties, 
notahlv  tlie  Italian  Socialist  Darts  and  the  Italian  Republican 
Parts . 

Because  changes  in  the  governing  coalition  were  primarily  the 
result  of  parts  politics  rather  than  popular  decisions  exercised  via 
elections,  and  because  Italian  government  and  administration  were 
so  poorls  managed,  a  basic  feature  of  political  life  was  the  pro¬ 
found  public  di-daiii  for  politics,  politicians,  and  the  institutions  of 
government.  The  reason-  behind  Italian  alienation  from  politic- 
were  as  complicated  as  democratic  life  itself  in  this  country,  but  a 
major  factor  was  that  since  1948  the  Christian  Democratic  Parts 
hail  plased  a  central  role  in  the  twists  and  turns  of  public  life.  The 
normal  solution  in  a  democratic  system  would  be  to  turn  the  gov¬ 
ernment  over  to  an  opposition  part s  or  coalition.  This  has  not  been 
feasible  for  Itals.  because  the  other  principal  parts  is  a  communist 
one.  and  however  moderate  it  mas  be.  the  Italian  Communist  Parts 
still  provokes  enough  concern  at  home  and  abroad  that  it  has  not 
set  seemed  a  viable  contender  to  rule  the  country.  The  lack  of  a 
genuine  alternative  to  the  Christian  Democratic  Parts,  which  has 
been  weakening  -nice  the  1 1  *.">()-.  explained  much  of  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  and  instahilits  that  characterized  Italian  politics. 

One  mar!,  of  the  genius  of  Italian  politicians  was  their  abilits 
to  devise  partial,  short-term  solutions  that  allowed  the  system  to 
function  along  at  a  minimum  level  of  performance.  In  the  earls 
1980-  the  solution  was  to  have  the  Christian  Democrats  abandon 
the  office  of  prime  minister  so  that  first  a  leader  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
publican  Parts  and  then,  through  1983.  ihe  head  of  the  Italian  So¬ 
cialist  Parts.  Rettmo  Craxi.  held  an  office  that  gradually  assumed  a 
more  decisive  role  in  national  political  life.  I’ll  is  formula  prosed 
relatively  -ncce-sfui.  -o  that  in  the  mid-1980s  Itals  seemed  to  he 
experiencing  a  period  of  umi-ual  stability  and  even  an  ostensible 
improvement  in  the  capabilities  of  the  government.  How  long  this 
could  la-l  was  unclear.  This  phase  might  prove  to  have  been  mo-t 
significant  for  allowing  the  Christian  Democratic  Parts  a  respite  to 
modernize  and  reins  igorate  it-elf  in  order  to  reestablish  its  preemi¬ 
nence  while  allowing  the  Italian  Communist  Parts  to  profit  from  its 
clearer  oppo-ition  -tat u s  to  undertake  a  final  transition  from  a 
oommiini't  organization  into  -nine  Italian  hybrid  of  a  reformi-t 
social  democratic  parts  that  would  permit  it.  finally,  to  gain  nation¬ 
al  power. 
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The  Constitution 

Until  1948  the  Italian  government  was  based  nil  the  Mbertine 
Statute,  a  document  dating  front  1848  that  established  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  for  the  Kingdom  of  I’iedmont  and  Sardinia  and 
then  was  transferred  to  a  united  Italian  state  alter  !8<>l.  This  stat¬ 
ute  remained  in  [dace  even  under  the  fascist  regime  of  Benito  Mus¬ 
solini  but  was  restored  when  king  \  ietor  kmmanuel  III  displaced 
the  dictator  in  1948  and  revived  a  constitutional  monarchy  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  occupying  Allied  powers.  The  truce  of  April 
1944  provided  for  an  eventual  referendum  to  decide  (lie  ''Institu¬ 
tional  Question."  as  it  was  called,  on  whether  Italy  should  remain 
a  monarchy  or  become  a  republic.  After  some  delay,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ab  ide  l)e  Gasperi.  including  all  the  democratic  forces  of 
the  resistance,  decided  on  a  double  election  both  to  determine  the 
fundamental  form  of  the  regime  and  to  elect  a  constituent  assembly 
to  draw  up  a  new  constitution,  whether  republican  or  monarchical. 
The  choice  of  regime  strongly  divided  the  country,  since  the 
church,  the  south,  and  the  Christian  Democratic  voters  (especially 
women)  tended  to  be  monarchist,  as  were  the  British  and  American 
overseers,  while  the  Communists.  Socialists,  and  even  most  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  activists  were  republican.  The  monarchists 
tried  to  bolster  their  case  by  having  the  tainted  \  ietor  Kmmanuel 
III  abdicate  on  Mav  10.  1940.  in  favor  of  his  son.  Humbert  II.  but 
in  the  election  of  June  2.  1940.  the  republic  won  bv  34  percent  to 
40  percent,  or  12.717.928  votes  to  10.719.284.  king  for  three 
weeks.  Humbert  went  into  exile,  and  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  has 
since  attracted  only  a  few  nostalgics. 

Kleeted  simultaneously  with  the  referendum  on  the  monarchy, 
the  constituent  assembly  included  the  Christian  Democrats  with 
85.1  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  the  Socialists  with  20.7  percent, 
the  Communists  with  18.9  percent,  the  l  iberals  y\ i t h  only  0.8  per¬ 
cent.  and  the  semifascist  populist  party.  I  onto  Qualumpie  (''John 
Doe"),  with  5.8  percent.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  heated  debate 
among  the  very  diverse  political  forces  dominating  the  assembly,  so 
that  the  document  emerging  at  the  end  of  1947  (to  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  January  I.  1948)  had  to  be  a  compromise  of  Homan  Catho¬ 
lic.  Marxist,  and  Kiberal  doctrines.  In  form.  Italy  was  to  become  a 
parliamentary  republic,  with  a  largely  ceremonial  president  as  head 
of  state,  a  cabinet  that  was  to  be  the  actual  locus  of  decisionmak¬ 
ing.  and  two  houses  of  parliament:  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Senate,  elected  for  terms  id  five  and  six  years,  respectively,  unless 
dissolved  prematurely.  The  makeup  of  parliament  was  a  major 
issue  in  assembly  debates,  because  the  left  preferred  one  house 
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rather  than  two.  The  solution  under  the  Constitution  of  1948  was 
to  create  both  a  Chamber  and  a  Senate  with  equal  powers  to  legis¬ 
late  and  bring  down  governments  but  to  have  the  senators  elected 
by  a  more  regionally  based  (and  somewhat  older)  electorate  to  re¬ 
flect  the  semifederalist  system  of  regional  government  that  was  to 
be  implemented  later.  The  Senate  has  never  taken  on  this  kind  of 
function,  however,  largely  because  of  the  delayed  and  incomplete 
establishment  of  regional  government. 

Another  matter  of  dissension  in  1947  was  the  role  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  (the  cabinet)  and  the  prime  minister,  especial- 
lv  whether  the  cabinet  should  have  a  collegial  nature  or  be  divided 
along  internal  hierarchical  lines,  with  a  dominant  prime  minister. 
Article  95  of  the  Constitution  left  the  issue  open  and  subject  to 
subsequent  legislation,  a  device  often  resorted  to  bv  Italy's  consti¬ 
tution-makers — one  that  has  made  this  document  a  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading  guide  to  understanding  Italian  government.  In  practice  the 
cabinet  has  been  made  up  of  semi-autonomous  figures  representing 
parties  or  factions  of  parties  that  have  jealously  guarded  their  au- 
tononn  and  bureaucratic  fiefdoms,  so  that  the  prime  minister  has 
usually  been  more  of  a  weak  broker  than  a  leader.  Many  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Constitution  were  left  up  to  subsequent  legislation, 
which,  given  the  nature  of  the  Italian  system,  was  passed  only  after 
years  of  delay  or  was  never  implemented.  This  was  true  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  regions  and  their  governments,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  three  special  regions  specified  by  the  Constitution, 
were  not  set  up  until  1970.  The  Constitution  also  provides  for  a 
Constitutional  Court  intended  to  pass  judgments  on  the  validity  of 
legislation,  but  this  body  was  not  created  until  1956.  The  High 
Council  of  the  Judiciary,  intended  to  protect  the  independence  of 
the  administration  of  justice  from  abusive  interference  by  the  exec¬ 
utive,  was  the  subject  of  enabling  legislation  only  in  1958.  Finally. 
Article  57  provides  for  popular  initiatives  to  hold  referenda  to 
repeal  existing  legislation,  but  the  legislation  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  idea  was  allowed  to  die  without  action  during  four  parlia¬ 
mentary  sessions  (in  1951,  1958.  1964.  and  1969).  A  referendum 
bill  was  finally  passed  in  1970  and  became  the  basis  for  important 
national  consultations  on  issues  such  as  divorce  and  abortion.  In 
general,  the  basic  institutional  framework  for  Italy  intended  by  the 
Constitution  was  not  in  place  until  1972.  and  ever  since  then  the 
informal,  party-centered  mechanisms  of  government  have  always 
been  more  important  than  the  legal  framework.  The  enduring  dis¬ 
parity  between  government  form  and  practice  in  Italy  has  led  to  a 
major  effort  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  implement  a  number  of 
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institutional  reforms,  an  effort  that  lias  vet  to  meet  v\ith  much  ~ue- 
cess. 

Because  the  parties  that  framed  the  Constitution  represented 
such  varied  social  and  economic  outlooks,  it  ended  up  as  a  some¬ 
what  perplexing  Basket  of  ideas  on  the  ideal  nature  of  Italian  socie¬ 
ty  In  anv  case,  in  the  wake  of  fascism,  the  commitment  to  democ- 
raev  was  so  strong  that  kev  provisions,  such  as  Article  4B.  guaran¬ 
teed  an  electoral  svstem  that  provides  an  equal  vote  for  all  citizens, 
although  the  exact  nature  of  this  svstem  is  not  specified  and  Ini' 
Been  the  subject  of  recurrent  controversy  Various  articles  guaran¬ 
tee  the  Basic  freedoms  of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press,  although 
limited  censorship  is  possible  under  certain  circumstances.  No  clear 
economic  orientation  can  Be  gleaned  from  the  Constitution,  since  il 
sanctions  the  right  to  private  proper! v  But  also  indicates  that  the 
eeonorm  can  Be  controlled  1>\  the  state  in  the  public  interest.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Constitution — often  violated 
But  also  one  Basis  for  the  eountrv's  extensive  welfare  state — is  Ar¬ 
ticle  4.  which  guarantees  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  work. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  Italian  Constitution  is  the  privi¬ 
leged  status  it  accords  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Although  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  i~  guaranteed  in  the  document.  Article  7  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  1929  l.ateran  l'ac*s  (a  treatv  Between  Italv  and  the  liolv 
See  regarding  the  status  of  the  church  in  Italv)  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  in  effect  made  Roman  Catholicism  a  state  religion  (see 
I’he  Fascist  Regime,  eh.  I).  Although  parties  such  as  the  Italian 
Communist  I’artv  (Rartito  Comunista  Italiano — PCI)  supported  this 
initiative  at  the  time,  in  subsequent  vears  Article  7  Became  more 
and  more  controversial,  and  negotiations  to  revise  it  commenced  in 
1967.  Thev  were  not  completed  for  17  vears.  and  on  Fehruarv  IB. 
19B4.  a  new  agreement  Between  Italv  and  the  Vatican  eliminated 
manv  of  its  other  privileges,  such  as  compulsorv  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  and  exemptions  from  civil  law  jurisdiction  ac¬ 
corded  priests.  A  number  of  other  issues,  such  as  regulations  ap¬ 
plied  to  ecclesiastical  societies  and  propertv  in  Italv  as  well  as  vari¬ 
ous  financial  matters,  were  left  to  a  special  commission  that 
reached  agreement  in  a  protocol  signed  on  November  IN.  |9R4. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  Bv  the  end  of  1647  all  of  Italv 
major  political  force; - Christian  Democrats.  Communists.  Social¬ 

ists.  Social  Democrats.  Liberals,  and  Republicans — had  endorsed 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution  in  its  final  form.  These  forces  came  to 
Be  known  as  the  "Constitutional  Arc."  committed  to  the  defense  of 
democratic  and  republican  principles  of  the  government.  Whatever 
political  differences  ..uBsequcutlv  divided  these  parties,  their  en¬ 
during  commitment  to  a  democratic  constitutional  regime  and  their 
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willingness  to  rallv  together  in  a  crisis  in  support  of  such  a  regime 
have  been  a  significant  feature  of  postwar  Italian  politics. 

Government 


'I’he  President 

Because  the  framers  of  the  1948  Constitution  were  charged  to 
create  a  parliamentary  regime  with  only  limited  powers  for  a  head 
of  state,  or  president,  they  took  something  resembling  the  french 
Fourth  Republic  model  for  a  presidency  and  introduced  some  im¬ 
portant  Italian  modifications  (see  fig.  14).  A  president  is  elected  for 
a  period  of  seven  years  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties  and  the  Senate,  augmented  by  delegates  from  each  region  and 
other  notables;  the  president  may  resign  at  any  time  for  an\ 
reason.  There  were  1.011  potential  electors  in  1985.  A  candidate 
must  be  at  least  50  years  old.  and  a  successful  candidate  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  special  electoral  assemble  on  one 
of  the  first  three  ballots,  or  an  absolute  majority  after  the  third 
ballot.  Before  the  Constitution  was  in  force.  Knrieo  !)e  Nicola  was 
elected  provisional  president  bv  the  constituent  assembly  on  a  first 
ballot  in  1948.  but  the  selection  process  later  became  subject  to 
political  complications,  arid  the  number  of  ballots  required  rose 
alarmingly.  Luigi  Finaudi  was  chosen  after  four  ballots  in  Mav 
1948.  Giovanni  Gronchi  also  required  four  in  1955.  Antonio  Segni 
took  nine  in  1962.  Giuseppe  Saragat  was  elected  on  the  twenty- 
first  ballot  in  1964.  and  Giovanni  Leone  required  a  record  22  in 
1971.  Sandro  1’ertini  was  elected  on  the  sixteenth  ballot  in  Julv 
1978  with  85  percent  of  the  votes,  the  largesi  majority  up  to  that 
time.  The  most  recent  presidential  election,  in  June  1985.  was  also 
the  simplest  since  1946;  Francesco  Cossiga  was  selected  as  a  con¬ 
sensus  candidate  after  intensive  rounds  of  preelection  negotiations 
and  received  an  overwhelming  majority  of  752  out  of  977  votes 
cast  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  selection  process  is  complicated  because  the  office  has 
been  a  coveted  prize  sought  by  parties  or  factions  within  parties 
hoping  to  use  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  presidency  to  bol¬ 
ster  their  own  political  fortunes.  The  political  complexion  of  the 
office  has  shifted  according  to  circumstances;  Finaudi  was  a  Liber¬ 
al  with  enormous  personal  prestige;  Gronchi  was  on  the  left  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  (Partito  Democrazia  Cristiana — DC)  and 
was  elected  with  Communist  support;  Saragat  was  a  Social  Demo- 
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crat.  and  his  election  was  connected  with  the  emergence  of  the 
center-left  coalition  in  the  mid- 1  With..  The  1  *>7H  selection  ol  Per- 
tmi.  a  resistance  hero  and  Italian  Socialist  Partv  (I’artito  Socialista 
Italiano — PSI)  figure,  took  place  in  the  wake  ol  the  A  Ido  Moro 
kidnaping  affair  and  the  resignation  of  President  l.eone.  Knteriug 
the  office  as  an  octogenarian.  Pertini  s  nnimpeachahle  character 
and  outspokenness,  comhined  with  a  paternalistic  image,  helped  re¬ 
store  a  sense  of  moral  authoritv  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  stale  appara¬ 
tus. 

The  10H7>  choice  of  Cossiga  as  Pertini  s  successor  was  elearlv 
the  result  of  political  maneuvering.  Although  Pertini  had  indicated 
a  desire  to  succeed  himself,  eonstilulionallv  possible  hut  unprece¬ 
dented  in  Italv  (and  controversial  at  Pertini  s  age  of  88).  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats  were  determined  to  recapture  the  president  since 
the  Socialist  Craxi  seemed  well-ensconced  as  prime  minister.  This 
principle  could  not  reallv  be  challenged  h\  the  other  parties,  in 
that  the  distribution  of  state  offices  among  the  major  political 
forces  (lottizzuzionv)  was  a  practice  sanctioned  by  tradition.  The 
PSI  agreed  to  give  up  the  presidency  and  cede  it  to  the  DC  after 
indications  that  Craxi  would  he  allowed  to  sta\  on  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter.  The  choice  of  Cossiga.  a  Sardinian  former  prime  minister  then 
serving  as  president  of  the  Senate,  was  engineered  b\  DC  secretary 
Ciriaco  De  Mita.  who  ensured  that  all  other  political  parties  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Communists)  would  support  the  candidate  and  then  ac¬ 
quired  the  hacking  of  the  major  factions  of  the  DC.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  relative  simplicitx  of  this  selection  procedure  was  testi- 
mony  to  a  certain  stabilitv  apparent  in  Italian  political  life  in  the 
mid- 1080s  and  to  the  fact  that  the  countrx's  deep  political  clea¬ 
vages  were  often  overcome  hv  a  sxstem  that  could  operate  <m  the 
basis  of  consensus  at  certain  moments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
presidential  selection  process  was  eutirelv  one  ot  partisan  maneu¬ 
vers  without  reference  to  public  preferences  lor  an  office,  which, 
under  Pertini  at  least,  had  established  important  ties  to  the  country 
as  a  whole — ties  that  might  weaken  under  his  successor. 

The  Constitution  grants  the  president  a  somewhat  more  rein¬ 
forced  package  of  powers  than  is  generallv  in  a  parliamentary 
sxstem.  The  president  is  head  of  state  and  the  -vmhol  of  national 
unitv.  as  well  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  force-.  Presi¬ 
dents  have  broad  powers  of  appointment,  including  the  right  to 
nominate  five  senators  for  life  ami  five  justices  of  the  Constitution¬ 
al  Court,  during  their  terms  of  office.  Presidents  have  the  right  of 
pardon,  a  power  exercised  2.077  times  hv  Pertini  out  of  about 
20.000  cases  petitioned,  and  7.2V2  times  bv  hi-  predecessor, 
l.eone.  from  about  .’f.7.000  petitions.  President-  can  call  special 
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sions  of  parliament,  dissolve  the  legislature  on  the  advice  of  the 
presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  dissolve  the  re¬ 
gional  assemblies,  and  call  elections  and  referenda.  Presidents  may 
exercise  influence  over  the  legislative  process,  because  they  pro¬ 
mulgate  laws  and  have  the  (rarely  used)  right  of  suspensive  veto 
over  legislation.  Presidents  can  refuse  to  authorize  the  presentation 
of  cabinet  bills  to  parliament,  although  the  cabinet  can  circumvent 
such  a  roadblock  by  having  the  bill  introduced  by  a  private 
member.  The  important  power  to  dissolve  parliament  and  call  new 
elections  was  used  sparingly  and  had  several  restrictions  placed  on 
it:  parliament  cannot  be  dissolved  during  the  final  six  months  of  a 
presidential  term  (called  the  “white  semester”  period);  new  elec¬ 
tions  have  to  be  held  within  70  days;  and  the  new  parliament  must 
meet  within  20  days  of  an  election. 

The  most  important  restriction  on  the  powers  of  the  president 
is  Article  89  of  the  Constitution,  which  stipulates  that  "No  act  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  is  valid  unless  countersigned  by  the 
Ministers  proposing  it,  who  assume  responsibility  for  it.  Acts  which 
have  the  force  of  legislation  and  other  acts  indicated  by  law  are 
countersigned  also  bv  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
[Prime  Minister].”  Some  functions  clearly  do  not  fall  under  this  re¬ 
striction,  such  as  the  suspensive  veto,  power  of  dissolution,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  prime  minister,  while  in  other  "gray  areas" 
such  activist  presidents  as  Gronchi,  Segni.  Saragat.  and  Pertini 
have  tended  to  act  more  independently  than  others.  The  presiden¬ 
tial  duty  to  appoint  the  prime  minister  and,  upon  his  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  cabinet  ministers,  was  the  most  important  independent 
function  of  this  office.  Whereas  in  most  parliamentarv  systems  this 
is  only  a  nominal  power,  the  peculiar  nature  of  Italy's  multiparty 
politics  meant  that  political  elites  were  often  divided  about  the 
leadership  and  composition  of  a  new  government — sometimes  al¬ 
lowing  the  president  great  leewav  in  this  domain.  During  a  govern¬ 
mental  crisis,  if  the  party  leaders  of  the  majority  were  in  agree¬ 
ment,  the  president  accepted  their  recommendation  and  appointed 
the  kind  of  government  they  suggested.  Sometimes,  however,  partv 
leaders  were  so  divided  that  a  president  could  virtually  impose  a 
prime  minister  and  cabinet  on  parliament,  as  Gronchi  did  in  the 
case  of  Ferdinando  Tambroni's  short-lived  term  in  power  in  the 
spring  of  1960.  Segni  and  Saragat  also  exercised  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  makeup  and  even  programs  of  some  governments 
during  their  terms  of  office,  while  Perti ni  was  instrumental  in  de¬ 
termining  the  appointment  of  Italy's  first  non-Christian  Democratic 
prime  ministers  since  1945,  Giovanni  Spadolini  in  1981.  and  then 
the  president's  fellow  Socialist.  Craxi.  in  1983. 
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The  internal  divisions  of  the  Christian  Democrats  have  been 
the  conditions  permitting  the  sporadic  emergence  of  stronger  presi¬ 
dents  in  Italv.  a  situation  very  evident  during  Pertini's  term  of 
office.  Pertini  also  used  presidential  authority  to  criticize  many  fail¬ 
ings  in  Italv  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  Christian  Democrats, 
such  as  the  slowness  of  government  rescue  and  reconstruction  ef¬ 
forts  after  the  November  1980  earthquake  in  the  mountains  east  of 
Naples.  However,  the  activism  and  outspokenness  evident  in  Per¬ 
tini's  term  seemed  to  represent  an  unusual  combination  of  personal 
and  political  circumstances  that  might  not  continue  under  his 
Christian  Democratic  successor. 


Central  Government:  Council  of  Ministers  and  Prime  Minister 

In  most  parliamentary  democracies,  the  locus  of  actual  power 
to  take  important  and  authoritative  policy  decisions  lies  in  a  cabi¬ 
net  led  bv  a  prime  minister  with  considerable  influence.  In  Italy, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  (cabinet)  as  a 
collective  body,  and  of  the  prime  minister,  has  usually  been  so 
weak  that  experts  have  questioned  whether  this  is  a  political 
system  with  an  obvious  government  as  such,  if  only  because  power 
is  so  fragmented  and  lies  more  with  mai:v  political  parties  than 
with  the  constitutional  executive. 

The  ambivalent  position  of  the  cabinet  in  Italy  had  precedents 
historically;  before  World  War  II  the  cabinet  itself  was  the  primary 
seat  of  government  decisionmaking  only  in  the  era  of  Giovanni 
Giolitti  and  in  the  early  phase  of  fascism,  until  Mussolini  usurped 
most  authority  for  himself.  The  19+8  Constitution  was  an  innova¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  that  it  identified  the  cabinet  as  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority.  In  principle,  the  cabinet  was  charged  with  col¬ 
lective  responsibility  before  parliament  and  was  to  act  as  a  collegial 
body,  but  this  has  not  always  been  the  case  for  several  reasons. 
One  has  been  the  extreme  instability  of  cabinets,  the  average  post¬ 
war  duration  of  cabinets  being  about  eight  months.  A  cabinet  could 
be  reconstituted  on  the  slightest  pretext  according  to  the  whims  of 
leaders  of  even  small  parties  or  factions  of  parties.  Most  cabinets 
were  coalitions  of  many  parties  allied  to  the  larger  DC.  continuous¬ 
ly  in  power  since  19+8.  Because  these  parties  were  political  com¬ 
petitors,  and  even  the  DC  was  made  up  of  highly  combative  fac¬ 
tions  each  of  which  had  to  be  represented  in  a  cabinet,  a  spirit  of 
potential  conflict  and  hostility  usually  prevailed  over  one  of  coop¬ 
eration.  Apart  from  a  coalition  cabinet,  the  other  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Italy  has  been  a  single-party  Christian  Democratic  cabinet. 
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which,  after  the  party  began  to  decline  in  the  1950s.  has  been  an 
especially  weak,  usually  short-lived,  minority  formula  dependent  on 
the  goodwill  and  parliamentary  support  or  abstention  of  other  par¬ 
ties  (see  table  11.  Appendix  A). 

The  potential  formulas  governing  cabinet  composition  were 
determined  by  party  judgments  about  desirable  coalitions  and  tech¬ 
nical  possibilities  for  achieving  the  required  majority  of  votes  in 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Apart  from  the  single-party  DC 
option,  which  can  only  be  a  stopgap  measure,  there  have  been 
three  basic  cabinet  formulas  available  since  the  early  1960s:  some 
variation  of  the  center-left  coalition  of  the  DC  and  the  smaller  so¬ 
cialist  and  centrist  parties;  a  government  of  "national  unitv. " 
which  has  included  parliamentary  support  from  the  Communists 
and  potential  cabinet  participation  by  the  PCI;  and.  finally,  a  left- 
alternative  formula,  or  a  coalition  government  based  on  the  Social¬ 
ists  and  Communists,  excluding  the  DC.  The  left  alternative  was 
perhaps  numerically  feasible  after  the  1976  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions.  but  it  was  politically  impossible.  It  has  been  the  official 
option  of  the  Communists  since  the  beginning  of  the  1980s.  but  it 
has  scarcely  seemed  likely  to  occur  because  the  PSI  under  Craxi 
has  been  firmly  committed  to  maneuvering  within  various  center- 
left  formulas  and  keeping  the  PCI  at  bay  in  the  opposition. 

A  national  unitv  government  formula  was  applied  in  postwar 
Italy  until  Mav  1948  and  was  revived  between  1976  and  1979  in 
response  to  PCI  electoral  gains  and  DC  losses  in  a  climate  of  major 
social  and  economic  tensions  that  threatened  to  undermine  Italy's 
democratic  system.  The  ingenuity  of  Italian  political  engineering 
was  in  full  view  during  this  period,  as  the  PCI  left  its  opposition 
status  and  first  supported  the  government  with  abstentions  on  con¬ 
fidence  votes,  then  with  agreements  on  joint  programs,  and  finally 
was  formally  included  in  the  majority  supporting  the  fourth  cabinet 
of  Ciulio  Andreotti  in  1978.  The  architect  of  this  delicate  phase  in 
Italian  political  life.  DC  leader  \1oro.  may  have  envisaged  eventual 
PCI  participation  in  the  cabinet,  but  the  design  was  thwarted  hv 
his  kidnaping  and  murder  in  the  spring  of  1978.  The  political 
system  soon  shifted  to  the  right,  and  the  PCI  ended  its  phase  of 
support  for  the  government  in  January  1979. 

Since  the  period  of  national  unity,  which  represented  a  failed 
attempt  to  create  a  grand  coalition  of  the  two  major  parties,  most 
cabinets  have  been  some  form  of  center-left  coalition — the  only 
available  basis  for  government,  given  the  minority  status  of  the  I  X  i 
and  the  PCI’s  return  to  its  normal  postwar  role  of  opposition  party 
operating  within  the  confines  of  a  democratic  system.  For  example, 
the  first  government  formed  hv  Cossiga  during  the  summer  after 
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the  1979  parliamentary  elections  was  a  minority  cabinet  with  min¬ 
isters  drawn  from  the  DC,  the  Italian  Social  Democratic  Party  (Par- 
tito  Socialista  Democratico  Italiano — PSDI).  and  the  Italian  Liberal 
Party  (Partito  Liberale  Italiano — PLI),  while  the  Republican*  and 
Socialists  abstained.  On  March  19,  1980,  however,  Cossiga  created 
a  new  coalition  government  of  DC,  PSI,  and  Italian  Republican 
Party  (Partito  Repubblicano  Italiano — PRI)  representing  the  first 
cabinet  in  five  years  with  an  actual  parliamentary  majority.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1980  the  Social  Democrats  joined  the  cabinet  creating  the 
classic  center-left  coalition  (sometimes  expanded  to  include  the 
small  PLI),  which  proved  to  be  a  relatively  stable  formula  through 
mid- 1985. 

Within  the  prevailing  center-left  formula  for  governments, 
particular  cabinets  rose  and  fell  primarily  according  to  the  inter¬ 
play  of  personal  ambitions  of  leading  figures  and  the  shifting 
weight  of  the  political  parties.  The  ambition  of  the  PSI  and  its 
leader.  Craxi,  to  become  the  driving  force  of  the  new  center-left 
has  been  responsible  for  the  fall  of  most  cabinets  since  1980  and 
for  the  necessity  of  early  parliamentary  elections  in  1988.  Craxi'* 
drive  for  power  was  finally  rewarded  in  August  1988.  when  he 
became  Italy's  second  non-Christian  Democratic  prime  minister  and 
the  first  Socialist  in  this  post.  The  price  of  achieving  this  position 
was  a  loss  of  some  PSI  weight  within  the  cabinet  as  the  DC  took 
over  more  ministries  to  compensate  it  for  abandoning  the  top  gov¬ 
ernment  post.  This  kind  of  center-left  formula  proved  exceptionally 
stable  after  1983.  and  as  of  late  1985  the  Craxi-led  government 
had  a  longevity  record  for  Italian  cabinets. 

The  resilience  of  Craxi's  coalition  was  demonstrated  bv  the 
unusual  government  crisis  in  the  fall  of  1985  prompted  bv  the 
Achille  I.auro  ship  hijacking  and  the  l  nited  States  role  in  forcing 
an  Lgvptian  plane  carrying  the  terrorists  to  land  at  a  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  base  at  Sigonella.  Italy,  lhe  mod¬ 
erately  independent  stand  vis-a-vis  the  l  nited  States  adopted  bv 
Craxi  and  the  Christian  Democratic  foreign  minister,  Andreotti.  an¬ 
tagonized  the  Republican  defense  minister,  Spadolini.  who  adopted 
a  very  pro-American  and  anti-Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  position  during  the  affair.  Spadolini  also  felt  he  had  not 
been  adequately  consulted  before  a  PLO  official.  Abu  Abbas  (de¬ 
scribed  bv  American  officials  as  masterminding  the  hijacking),  was 
hastily  released  from  Italian  custody,  and  this  was  probably  the 
main  reason  Spadolini  launched  a  government  crisis.  The  Craxi 
cabinet  fell  on  October  17  and  became  the  only  postwar  Italian 
government  to  resign  in  connection  with  a  foreign  policy  matter. 
However,  after  consultations  demonstrated  that  Spadolini  was  iso- 
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lated  and  no  alternative  government  was  feasible,  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  procedure  was  used  to  negate  the  resignation  and  reconstitute 
precisely  the  same  cabinet.  Thus.  ( Taxi’s  government  did  manage 
to  set  an  endurance  record  for  postwar  llalv  when  its  continued  ex¬ 
istence  was  confirmed  b\  a  vote  of  confidence  on  foreign  policy  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  November  h  (31-7  to  2.38)  and  in  the 
Senate  on  November  8. 

The  instability  of  Italian  cabinets  and  the  division  of  cabinets 
into  competing  political  elements  meant  that  most  policy  decisions 
were  not  taken  bv  a  collective  government  but  were  relegated  to 
semiautonomous  ministries  or  special  inter-ministerial  committees 
that  were  formed  to  deal  with  various  issues.  Main  ministries  and 
their  top  civil  servant  positions  were  controlled  bv  a  party  or  partv 
faction,  so  there  was  little  external  check  on  their  affair - a  situa¬ 

tion  that  was  sanctioned  bv  informal  understandings  among  coali¬ 
tion  partners.  Some  ministries  were  small  and  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant.  such  as  those  dealing  with  tourism  and  public  work-,  whereas 
the  Ministry  of  hducation  had  over  1  million  employees  and  in 
Italy’s  welfare  state  the  Ministry  of  Health  wa«  a  major  source  of 
patronage  power.  Attempts  to  control  and  coordinate  economic 
policy  have  proved  especially  difficult  lor  Italian  governments, 
which  have  resorted  to  various  devices  to  get  -pending  under  con¬ 
trol.  One  device  was  the  creation  of  the  Interministerial  Gnnmittee 
for  Kconomic  Planning  (Domilato  Intermini-teriale  per  la  Program- 
ma/ione  Kconomica — (dl’H)  in  1067.  but  it  included  -o  many  min¬ 
isters  (13.  including  the  prime  minister)  that  it  could  not  function 
effectively.  During  the  fourth  Mariano  Humor  government  ( 1 0 7 .’ f — 
74)  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  more  decisive  economic  tri¬ 
umvirate  of  the  ministers  of  the  budget  and  economic  planning,  fi¬ 
nance.  and  the  treasury.  This  worked  for  a  while  but  soon  col¬ 
lapsed  in  political  wrangling.  Vi  hen  Spadolini  was  prime  minister 
in  1081-82.  Minister  of  the  Budget  and  Keonomic  Planning  Omr- 
gio  l.a  Malfa  tried  to  rationalize  the  budgetary  process  and  institute 
controls  over  spending.  He  had  some  success  initially,  but  his  inno¬ 
vations  have  not  fared  well  in  subsequent  years. 

Ihe  virtual  impossibility  of  having  the  collective  cabinet 
emerge  as  a  focus  of  government  decisionmaking  has.  in  recent 
year-,  led  to  a  search  for  wav-  to  strengthen  some  aspect-  of  the 
executive  branch,  particularly  the  prime  nuni-fer  -  ability  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  direct  the  otherwise  fragmented  system.  Ihe  prune  minis¬ 
ter.  formally  called  the  President  o!  the  Toiincil  of  Mmi-ter-.  ha- 
rather  weak  constitutional  powers,  so  that  -lin  e  |0  18  the  influence 
of  successive  prime  minister-  ha-  depended  on  the  per-oii.d  author¬ 
ity  of  the  incumbent  or  In-  ability  to  combine  various  iiiiiii-lcn.il 
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functions.  Snell  -t r< m<r  IX  i  l’art\  leader--  as  Me  (di-jieri  and  Mum 
were  al-n  strong  prime  ministers,  because  the  |i<ist  was  nften  coni- 
Inned  with  an  important  ministerial  portfolio,  such  as  that  of  the 
interior  or  foreign  affairs.  More  reeentk.  the  two  non -IX.  prime 
ministers.  Spadolini  (I'KI)  and  (,‘raxi  fl’SI).  have  had  additional  an 
thoritv  because  thev  were  also  the  leaders  of  their  partie-.  <.ra\i. 
tor  example,  retained  his  post  a«  parts  seeretarv  after  becoming 
prime  minister. 

I  he  <  ioii'titution  itself  i-  vague  about  the  powers  of  the  offiie 
of  prime  minister  and  seems  to  take  a  minimalist  position:  the 
prime  minister  onh  "direets  the  polieies  of  government  (and  does 
not  iletermine  them),  nominate'  minister'  (but  cannot  di'iui" 
them),  ami  ran  bring  a  government  down  bv  resigning  but  othei- 
v\i'f  Ini'  tew  other  'peeifii  funetioii'.  I  here  i'  a  'inall  offne  at 
taelied  to  the  position  that  ran  have  up  to  H.i.i  rivi!  'erv.in!-  to 
help  with  a  prune  minister'  work,  a  resource  that  Ini'  betoiin 
more  import. mt  rerentlv  'lin  e  the  prune  minister  Ini'  m>  longer  o- 
eiipied  a  second  ministerial  post.  He<aii'e  no  legislation  ha-  evei 
been  pa"ed  to  spell  out  a  prime  minister  ~  actual  authoiitv.  im  line 
bent'  have  redefined  and  expanded  their  authoiitv  bv  taking  over 
some  kev  functions,  such  .i'  overall  direction  of  public  expenditure 
and  -tale  securitv  lantiterror i 'in ».  and  exi  hiding  these  duties  Irom 
oversight  bv  the  whole  cabinet.  >uch  tiimiioH'  have  been  managed 
bv  the  prime  minister  in  ■  on|iun  imu  with  tin-  mini'trv  most  d i to •*  t - 

k  concerned,  or  through  »elei  I  inner  ii.nin  li*  of  the  cabinet. 

I’he  formation  o|  the  government  heaUed  bv  t.raxi  on  \ugii't 
I.  I'tfkb  and  'till  in  power  over  two  vear-  later,  uni  be  considered 

-in  important  te-t  of  efforts  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  prune  min¬ 

ister.  I  he  political  circumstance  behind  the  formation  of  this  gov- 
eminent  wa~  a  'harp  electoral  loss  bv  the  IX.  in  the  national  elec¬ 
tion'  on  June  dti-di.  combined  with  modest  I’SI  gain'  that  con- 
v  lined  (  hri'liun  Itemoeratie  leaders  to  adopt  a  lower  profile  and 
turn  over  the  premiership  to  the  Socialist  leader  who  had  brought 
down  several  previous  government'  and  forced  the  conntrv  into  an 
earlv  parhamentarv  election.  W  1 1 f i  a  general  reputation  for  a  ruth 
h"  and  even  authoritarian  approach  to  politics,  one  o|  t.raxi  - 
mam  c  !aim~  to  power  was  that  he  would  reinforce  the  leadership 
capahililv  ol  the  prune  minister  >  office  and  bring  de<  I'lveiie"  to 
Italian  government  attempts  to  grapple  with  kev  problem'.  I  lie 
t.raxi  government  s  program  announced  to  |iarliauieut  on  \ngii't  '* 
wa~  indeed  anilutious.  He  promised  to  tackle  the  ''uncontrollable 
and  virtuallv  inealetilable  spending  deficit;  curb  terrorism,  crime, 
and  corruption;  proceed  with  tin-  installation  ol  the  N  \  1 1  >  erui'e 
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mi— tie-  in  Sicilv:  and  undertake  ma|ur  leci-lative  and  i mi-l n ut i. .n- 
al  reform-  ol  -talc  i n ^ 1 1 1 u 1 1 < . n~ . 

At  tin-  end  of  I  <>8.4  (!ra\i  "  nm>t  mi|»rt‘^i\r  a<vi  imph-hindit 
\N«lS  the  lon*:evit\  ot  a  eahinet  noted  a-  iniieli  lor  an  inince  a-  lor  a 
realitv  ot  enhanced  government  elficiemv.  One  eoutrover-id  bn' 
-ometime-  effective  method  adopted  h\  (.raxi  wa-  to  report  to  o,,\- 
ernment  decree-  rattier  than  ordina rv  le<!i-latimi  to  overcome  road¬ 
block-  vvithin  the  inline  coalition.  Ihi-  device  wa-  u-ed  in  I  e|,rn 
arv  1084  for  the  watered-down  reform  of  the  wane  indexing  -i  -  tern 
and  in  earlv  108.4.  after  much  political  di— eit-nm.  for  the  i 
reform  proposal'  introduced  hv  Minister  "I  l  inaine  |>nnc  \  •  >. 

tim  her  \\  aee-  and  Inflation:  l'i->  ai  I’olicv.  ,  h.  Mi.  In  lie  .  i  it ;  .0 
area  ol  -pending  and  inflation  control-,  there  wa-  a  ^ e | - 1 , i ; i 
I08M  agreement  to  limit  and  expedite  pai  liameutarv  di-  :  >.  a 

budget-  while  inflation  wa-  reduced  to  an  8.<>  percent  aunri  d  • 
hv  Novemher  1084  hut  then  remained  -link  near  tha'  ' i.o , ;-e 
(iraxi  wa-  unahle  to  reduce  the  pu  1  > I i<  deficit  or  -|..w  it-  1 : 
that  the  annual  Government  didn  it  amounted  to  an  e.p  .  dc  • 

l  SS4M  hillmii  in  1084.  or  1 .4.2  percent  ot  ero—  n.i'too..  |o.  t 

|(,\l’ — -»ee  (do— arv).  \  -udden  dip  in  the  vah . I  t ' ■  ■  1  ■ 

value  of  the  1 1 ra - ee  (do— arv  I  and  a  for.  ■  d  i.  aliji  ao  ■ 

Italian  ciirrencv  -  po-itnm  within  tin-  luropcan  \b-4.t  •  r 
if. MS)  in  lulv  1 08.)  indicated  that  tin-  eovernm.-u;  1  •  , 
make  much  he.nfwav  in  acltinu  tin-  e,  onoinv  uinlci 
-tead  had  to  re-orl  to  tv  pica  I  ad  In-  •  n-i-  manaa'  m.  ' 

Nor.  alter  two  vear~.  had  iiiin  li  piu^n-..  boon  made  m  1 
eflorl  t,>  reform  lioth  the  Italian  parliament  and  tin-  o  a 
between  the  cabinet  and  the  leci-lal n re. 
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I  he  -tale  bureaucrac  v  in  Italv  wa-  an  . nipn-cnl  n-1 

lor  it-  inflated  -i/e  and  extreme  molti.  lema  It  wa-  1 1 1 1 1  > . 
c-tiuuitc  accnratelv  the  -i/e  ol  tin-  biiream  r.n  v  wind 
pa— ed  -o  maiiv  oreani/at  ion-  ■•ut-ide  the  core  -talc  ad  m  i  in  - '  : 
that  -tati-tic-  did  not  lend  thcm-ejve-  to  reliable  detm.:.  i 

-talc  .idimrii-tration  per  -c  numbered  about  M  million  rmpc  >>,  - 
the  earlv  I080-.  when  it-  annual  expan-ion  late  had  win 
about  I  percent  a  vear.  I  In-  repre-cuted  about  17  pci.ini 
emplovmcnt  a-  covered  bv  the  otlicial  -tati-tn-.  but  al  '■ 
other  2.)  million  were  emploved  III  till'  -tatc  I  o|itlo|[ed  -(.toi¬ 
lin’  ei'onoinv  oiil-ide  the  admim-ti  at  ion  1 1  It.  -wclliim  tie  , 

turn  ol  Italian-  emploved  bv  the  -tale.  "file,  tlx  .u  indue.  ||v.  , 
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hap-  tlie  highest  figure  of  anv  Western  industrial  state.  Indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  estimate,  during  the  1971-78  period  nearK  one-half 
of  the  jobs  created  in  the  tertiarv  sector  were  in  the  public  domain. 
Apparently  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy  has  had  an  inverse  relation¬ 
ship  to  its  efficiency,  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  Kuropean  Commu¬ 
nities  (KC)  and  was  notable  for  low  morale,  high  absenteeism,  poor 
quality  of  service,  and  widespread  moonlighting  to  compensate  lor 
inadequate  wages.  This  situation  was  widely  acknowledged  in  Italy 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  very  critical  report  issued  by  Italy's  Court 
of  Accounts  in  the  fall  of  1979.  Bureaucratic  efficiency  affected  all 
levels  of  life  in  the  country,  making  am  public  business  extremely 
time-consuming. 

The  bureaucracy  was  so  diffuse  that  Italy  as  a  state  via'  lik¬ 
ened  to  an  "archipelago  "  with  no  real  administrative  core,  but  this 
fragmented  structure  did  have  several  identifiable  components.  I  lie 
traditional  ministries  of  the  national  government  varied  widely  in 
size  and  significance.  By  far  the  largest  in  terni'  of  employment 
were  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  the  Ministry  of  balneation.  Ka<  h 
ministry  was  divided  into  directorates  headed  bv  a  director  general, 
who  was  the  senior  civil  servant  and  usually  the  most  powerful  per¬ 
manent  figure  in  his  or  her  policy  area.  Hie  actual  authority  ot  the 
director  general  wa».  however,  diluted  bv  inefficient  information 
flows  and  overlapping  in  most  government  directorates.  a«  well  as 
t be  maldistribution  of  functions  among  different  ministries.  Disor¬ 
ganized  and  contradictory  activities  among  directorates  resulted  m 
a  maze  of  rules,  regulations,  decisions,  and  competing  center'  of 
authority.  Although  attempts  at  reform  have  made  no  real  headway 
in  rationalizing  this  cumbersome  system  of  public  administration, 
the  chaos  has  been  somewhat  offset  bv  the  (Central  Accounting 
Office,  which  exercised  its  authority  to  scrutinize  the  financial  pro¬ 
cedures  and  administrative  activities  of  the  entire  bureaucracy . 
except  tor  the  public  corporations,  financial  oversight,  however, 
was  no  substitute  tor  a  much-needed  rationalization  of  public 
administration. 

One  rea~ou  for  this  vexatious  state  of  affairs  was  the  generally 
low  levels  uf  expertise  reflected  at  all  levels  of  Italian  civil  serv¬ 
ant'.  I  here  were  four  categories  of  civil  service:  administrative,  ex¬ 
ecutive.  clerical,  and  auxiliary  (menial  labor).  Although  candidates 
tor  l lie  administrative  class  either  had  a  university  degree  or 
moved  up  the  ranks,  and  written  examinations  were  conducted  bv 
each  ministry  for  it'  recruitment,  this  putative  merit  system  did  not 
function  well.  I'lie  Italian  university  system  seldom  offered  special¬ 
ized  preparation,  while  the  civil  service  examinations  were  widely 
regarded  a»  biased  in  terms  of  administration.  Kocruitnient  bv  and 
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advancement  to  senior  levels  within  the  state  bureaucraev  depend¬ 
ed  mostlv  on  social  position  and  political  connections,  so  that  the 
most  talented  were  unlikely  to  be  attracted.  An  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  bureaucraev  came  from  the  lower  middle  class, 
concentrated  in  the  poor  southern  region,  which  had  few  other 
prospects  for  secure  employment  and  could  tolerate  the  low  pav  of 
civil  servants.  The  general  mediocrity  of  personnel  could  also  be 
traced  to  a  spoils  system  that  had  made  public  administration  an 
arena  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  large  client  sectors  in 
certain  regions  and  among  certain  economic  groups.  The  intense 
politicization  of  the  bureaucraev  resulting  from  clientelism  meant 
that  public  employment  and  advancement  were  given  as  rewards 
for  political  lovalties,  a  practice  that  had  undermined,  to  sav  the 
least,  both  the  competence  of  the  civil  service  and  its  reputation 
among  the  public. 

The  political  patronage  svstem  had  a  long  tradition  in  Italv 
and  in  the  postwar  era  was  vastly  extended  because  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democratic  practice  of  establishing  a  network  of  political  'tip- 
port  based  on  the  clientelistic  distribution  of  jobs,  public  funds, 
contracts,  subsidies,  and  the  like.  Thi'  network  lias  become  much 
more  important  to  the  DC  a»  its  social  bases  of  electoral  support 
have  eroded,  while  other  political  parties  have  profited  from  the 
erosion  of  DC  power  to  claim  their  share  of  bureaucratic  power  and 
patronage  at  all  levels  of  government.  One  of  the  most  famous  and 
enduring  of  the  Christian  Democratic  clienteli'tic  network'  in¬ 
volved  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  lalwavs  headed  hv 
a  Christian  Democrat  with  a  bureaucraev  loval  to  this  party),  the 
DC-affiliated  Federation  of  Agricultural  Syndicates,  and  various 
public  or  semipublic  organizations  such  as  the  Small  Farmers’  Fed¬ 
eration.  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Syndicates,  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Welfare  Agencies,  a  financing  body.  In  other  instance-, 
such  as  the  state-controlled  media,  the  Christian  Democrats  have 
been  forced  officially  to  share  power  with  their  major  coalition 
partners,  so  that  Socialists  and  Christian  Democrats  divided  up  the 
national  television  channels  during  the  1'fTOs. 

The  subordination  of  the  state  to  party  politics  extended 
bevond  the  public  administration  and  involved  a  multitude  ot  non- 
private  institutions.  These  included  the  autonomous  agencies  that 
ran  the  postal,  railroad,  and  telephone  services  under  the  general 
supervision  of  ministerial  departments.  There  were  also  the  exten¬ 
sive  institutions  involved  with  the  dispensation  of  social  security, 
workers'  compensation,  and  health  insurance.  The  largest  banking 
and  financial  institutions  were  in  fact  public  enterprises  and  were 
usually  connected  with  the  DC.  Probably  the  next  known  iii'titu- 
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lions  in  tiie  public  sector  were  the  enti  de  f!estione  (state  holding 
companies),  especially  the  giant  industrial  group,  the  Institute  tor 
Industrial  Reconstruction  (Istituto  per  la  Ricostruzione  Indiis- 
triale — !RI).  and  the  National  Hydrocarbons  Agency  (Knte  Na/ion- 
ale  Idrocarhuri — KNI).  IKI  is  one  of  the  largest  holding  companies 
in  the  world,  whic  h,  despite  its  great  independence,  was  a  major 
source  of  political  leverage  over  the  economy  until  recent  vears. 
when  a  nonpolitical  expert.  Romano  I’rodi,  was  appointed  president 
and  set  out  to  rationalize  some  of  IRI's  industrial  activities.  KNI 
lias  been  more  politically  autonomous  under  the  initial  leadership 
of  a  ver\  independent  (,’hristian  Democrat.  Knriro  Mattel  I «ee  The 
State  Holding  Sector,  ch.  .1).  Whereas  the  Ministry  of  Oovernment 
Holdings  had  some  authority  over  the  complex  network  of  public 
and  mixed  enterprises,  its  overall  weakness  and  the  almost  unfath¬ 
omable  intermeshing  of  bureaucratic,  political,  and  economic  activi¬ 
ties  (public  as  well  as  private),  was  ample  testimony  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  situation. 


Parliament 

In  a  party-dominated  state,  the  parliament  was  a  conspicuous¬ 
ly  feeble  and  peripheral  institution  of  government.  Mthough  -tugC' 
in  national  political  life  were  punctuated  by  parliamentary  elections 
that  could  signal  important  shift'  in  political  strength  among  the 
competing  parties,  it  wa*  these  parties  and  not  the  two  lioU'C'  ot 
parliament  that  made  and  unmade  government*  and  determined  na¬ 
tional  policy  . 

I  lie  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  the  f.liamber  ot  Depu¬ 
ties  and  the  Senate,  which  arc  coeipial  in  power.  I  lie  original  in¬ 
tention  of  the  constitutional  framer'  was  to  transform  the  Senate 
into  a  regional  body  of  representation,  an  idea  that  Ini'  never  been 
acted  upon.  I  he  makeup  and  prestige  of  the  two  bouses  are  only 
marginally  distinctive,  ['he  f.liamber  of  Deputies  lias  (i.to  member' 
elected  for  five-year  terms  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  flic 
Senate  Ini'  .'ll.”)  ordinary  members  elected  simultaneously  with  the 
deputies  for  tive-vear  terms  since  I  *)(>.).  when  it'  original  'ix-veur 
term  was  reduced  to  coincide  with  the  term  of  the  f.liamber  of 
Deputies.  Both  house'  are  elected  by  proportional  representation, 
and  election'  have  produced  generally  insignificant  variation'  in 
party  strength  between  them.  One  difference  can  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  minimum  age  of  the  upper  house  elm  torate  i*  ff. 
wlierca-  deputies  are  elected  by  citizens  IB  years  or  older  (reduced 
from  2l>  in  \|so.  each  region  is  guaranteed  at  Ic.i't  s|\  scua- 
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lor.-.  except  for  I-  rinli-\  enezia  < » i  u  I  ia  with  three:  Violist’,  two:  ami 
\.i!  ii  \osta  lalso  spelled  Valle  d'Aosta).  one.  l  inallv.  the  eomposi- 
tion  ol  the  >enale  is  somewhat  altere<i  hv  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
few  life  senators — five  appointed  hv  the  president  in  addition  to  all 
former  presidents  of  the  repuhlie.  There  are  some  other  differences 
in  the  per-onal  qualifications  ol  senators  and  deputies.  Senators 
mii-t  l>e  at  least  40  \ears  of  age  to  run  for  election,  while  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  for  deputies  is  2S  vears.  Also,  there  were  a  few  more 
mouther-  of  the  independent  left  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  (Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  because  the  PCI  had  allocated  more  of  its  well- 
controlled  preference  votes  to  place  important  noncommunist  fig¬ 
ures  there. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  modern  parliaments  is 
to  determine  and  sanction  the  formation  of  governments  and  some¬ 
times  to  bring  them  down  a-  well.  This  is.  however,  onlv  feasible 
in  political  svstems  with  relativelv  cohesive  majorities  and  opposi¬ 
tions.  Italv  is  not  such  a  political  svstem.  and  governments  are 
made  and  unmade  b\  the  extra  parliamentary  machinations  of 
partv  leaders  conditioned  b\  shifts  within  coalitions  surrounding 
the  DC.  It  is.  therefore,  a  mere  technicality  when  a  nevslv  formed 
government  fulfills  its  constitutional  obligation  to  present  itself 
before  both  houses  and  obtain  the  obliuatorv  vote  of  confidence. 
Furthermore.  Italian  governments  generally  do  not  fall  because  of 
parliamentary  motion-  of  no  confidence,  which  m  •  be  presented 
in  either  house  and  force  a  cabinet  to  resign.  Instead,  mn-t  govern¬ 
ments  resign  without  anv  parliamentary  action  because  of  squab¬ 
bles  and  machination.-  among  factions  of  the  IX.  or  between  .litter- 
ent  parties  belonging  to  a  coalition.  Parliament  does,  however,  bear 
the  hriiut  when  intrapartv  discord  prevents  the  formation  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  president  has  to  dissolve  both  houses  and  call  na¬ 
tional  elections  to  establish  a  new  political  framework  for  creating 
cabinets,  a  normal  practice  in  recent  vears  when  parliaments  have 
not  lived  out  their  full  mandates. 

In  terms  of  their  internal  organization,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Chandler  have  been  affected  bv  a  new  set  of  regulations  adopt¬ 
ed  in  1971  (and  revised  in  1981)  as  part  of  a  rather  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  make  their  work  more  efficient  and  effective.  Power  in 
each  house  has  focused  on  parliamentary  partv  group  leaders,  wlm 
have  been  much  more  influential  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
I  tilled  States  Congress.  \  group  leader  has  acted  u-  partv  whip,  or 
liaison,  between  the  partv  and  its  parliamentarians.  These  leaders 
have  been  most  powerful  within  the  left-wing  parties,  where  disci¬ 
pline  ha-  been  strongest.  Since  1971  the  legislative  agenda  has 
i iei •  1 1  decided  bv  a  caiicii-  of  the  group  leaders  rather  than  hv  the 
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presidents  of  the  two  houses,  previously  the  case.  If  unanimous 
agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  an  agenda,  the  decision  has 
been  referred  to  majority  vote  of  each  house — occasions  that  have 
tested  the  solidity  of  a  cabinet's  support.  The  Senate  has  apparent¬ 
ly  been  more  flexible  than  the  lower  house  in  using  working  ma¬ 
jorities  rather  than  unanimity  to  decide  agendas  and  calendars.  The 
presidents  of  the  two  houses  have  retained  considerable  power 
since  they  have  had  the  authority  to  send  bills  to  particular  com¬ 
mittees  and  determine  the  allocation  of  staff  and  other  support 
services  that  are  in  short  supply. 

The  distribution  of  kev  committee  posts  among  groups  has 
been  a  function  of  the  relationship  among  the  major  political  par¬ 
ties.  During  the  1976-79  period  of  the  historic  compromise  gov¬ 
ernment  of  national  unity,  for  example,  the  PCI  was  allocated  the 
chairmanships  of  four  of  the  14  standing  committees  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  and  three  out  of  12  in  the  Senate,  and  the  PCI's 
Pietro  Ingrao  became  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  When 
the  PCI  returned  to  opposition  in  1979.  it  was  deprived  of  all  but 
one  special  committee  chairmanship.  Meanwhile,  the  tendency  of 
Italian  politics  since  the  mid-1970s  to  sustain  some  links  among  all 
parties  of  the  "Constitutional  Arc"  was  confirmed  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  retention  of  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
Ingrao  passed  on  to  PCI  colleague  Nilde  lotti.  who  retained  the 
post  through  mid- 1985.  The  presidency  of  the  Senate,  however, 
has  become  the  property  of  the  Christian  Democrats:  it  was  held 
recently  by  Cossiga  and  then  passed  on  to  Amintore  Fanfani  when 
Cossiga  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  in  mid- 1985. 

The  two  houses  of  parliament  have  coequal  legislative  author¬ 
ity.  and  bills  mav  originate  from  individual  members,  from  the 
government,  or  (bv  post- 1984  legislation)  from  certain  regional  and 
other  bodies  and  even  from  the  petition  of  50.000  citizens.  Bills 
are  passed  bv  simple  majority  of  both  houses:  an  absolute  majority 
present  is  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.  There  is  no  mandatory 
process  of  consultation  betw'een  the  two  houses  when  disagree¬ 
ments  arise  over  particular  bills,  which  has  often  allowed  pending 
legislation  to  become  bogged  down  in  a  shuttle  between  houses  be¬ 
cause  of  political  and  procedural  disputes.  Standing  committees  can 
enact  a  bill  into  law  without  a  vote  of  the  full  house,  exceptions  to 
this  procedure  are  bills  dealing  with  certain  fundamental  or  elector¬ 
al  laws,  the  budget,  or  treaties.  One-tenth  of  a  full  house  or  one- 
fifth  of  a  committee  mav  have  a  bill  referred  to  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Chamber  or  Senate.  Because  most  decisions  on  bills  take 
place  in  the  relative  obscurity  of  standing  committees,  there  was 
considerable  room  for  compromise.  Kven  the  Communists  were  es- 
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timated  to  have  voted  in  favor  of  71  percent  of  the  legislation 
passed  between  1948  and  1968,  and  enactment  bv  unanimitv  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  process  of  considering  legislation  was  a  slow  anil  cumber¬ 
some  one  that  had  led  to  a  practice  of  transferring  more  and  more 
rule-making  authoritv  to  extraparliamentary  authorities  in  the  min¬ 
istries  and  administrative  agencies,  particularly  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  economic  policy.  Another  device  used  by  governments  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  avoid  a  legislative  stalemate  was  the  recourse  to  decrees, 
which  had  to  be  voted  on  by  parliament  within  60  days  or  ceased 
to  be  valid.  The  Constitution  stipulates  that  decrees  should  be  of 
an  urgent  or  extraordinary  nature,  but  the  Craxi  government,  in 
particular,  has  resorted  to  more  and  more  such  decrees  as  a  device 
to  force  important  though  scarcely  urgent  bills  through  the  two 
houses.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Craxi  premiership.  54  decrees  were 
presented,  but  21  were  voted  down  in  parliament  or  were  allowed 
to  lapse  because  no  action  was  taken  within  60  days.  Yet  another 
wav  around  the  parliamentary  hurdle  was  the  national  referendum. 
Under  Article  75  of  the  Constitution,  implemented  by  legislation  in 
1970.  referenda  can  be  held  to  repeal  existing  legislation  when  a 
petition  acquires  500,000  valid  signatures  and  is  not  judged  illegal 
by  the  Constitutional  Court.  The  law  implementing  the  referendum 
provision  of  the  Constitution  was  passed  under  pressure  by  the 
Vatican  and  segments  of  the  DC,  with  the  intention  of  repealing  a 
1970  statute  permitting  divorce  in  Italy.  The  church-backed  refer¬ 
endum  was  held  in  May  1974  and  failed  bv  a  large  margin.  59 
percent  to  41  percent,  marking  a  watershed  in  the  secularization  of 
Italian  politics.  A  total  of  nine  referenda  had  been  held  by  1985. 
The  politically  most  controversial  ones  have  dealt  with  such  major 
social  questions  as  divorce  and  abortion;  the  latter  was  the  subject 
of  a  referendum  in  May  1981,  when  the  public  in  effect  voted  to 
retain  existing  liberal  abortion  legislation  and  rejected  both  a 
church-sponsored  proposal  to  restrict  the  practice  severely  and  the 
Radical  Party's  initiative  in  favor  of  extreme  liberalization.  Tin- 
Radical  Party  has  been  criticized  for  exploiting  the  referendum 
device  to  politicize  its  distinctive  ideas  and  to  disrupt  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  political  system.  The  Radical-sponsored  refer¬ 
enda  aimed  at  repealing  public  financing  of  political  parties,  abro¬ 
gating  1979  antiterrorist  legislation,  preventing  private  citizens 
from  bearing  firearms,  and  abolishing  the  life  imprisonment  sen¬ 
tence  were  all  defeated.  The  Radicals  were  not  the  only  party  open 
to  charges  of  abusing  the  referendum  device,  however,  since  the 
PCI  decided  to  associate  itself  as  a  sponsor  of  a  referendum  to 
repeal  1984  legislation  limiting  increases  in  the  wage  index 
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Held  in  June  I98.A.  this  proposal  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
d  |,;J>  percent  to  T.">.7  percent,  with  22  percent  abstaining  (see 
\\  unis  and  Inflation,  eh.  8). 

The  Italian  legislature  plavs  a  significant  role  as  an  investiga- 
tor\  lmd\  to  look  into  major  scandals  or  deficiencies  of  public  fig¬ 
ures  and  institutions.  In  a  country  where  corruption  and  sometimes 
criminal  official  irresponsibility  have  often  been  encountered,  par¬ 
liament  has  had  to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  probing  into 
-candals  and  reaching  judgments  about  responsibility  and  import  of 
ca<  li  affair.  A  parliamentary  commission,  for  example,  delved  into 
tin*  |'>78  kidnaping  and  assassination  of  Aldo  Morn,  laving  some 
blame  at  the  feel  of  the  police  and  the  secret  services  in  Rome. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  recent  investigations  of  this 
nature  was  the  one  undertaken  under  the  chairmanship  of  Tina 
Nii'clnu  into  the  "P-2  affair.  This  was  a  typically  convoluted  Ital¬ 
ian  political  scandal  that  broke  out  in  May  1981.  when  officials 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  secret  Masonic  Lodge  called  "P-2. 
which  became  suspected  of  seeking  to  subvert  the  democratic  re¬ 
public  in  the  country.  Included  on  the  list  of  the  lodge,  headed  by 
(.rami  Master  I  .licit*  Celli.  were  some  very  prominent  personalities, 
-iii'ii  a s  DC  and  PSl  cabinet  ministers,  the  chief  of  the  defense 
general  'tall,  the  director  general  of  the  treasury,  top  officials  of 
tin  tivihun  and  military  secret  services,  police  chiefs  in  large 
dim-,  and  prefects,  or  governors.  I  lie  P-2  affair  spilled  over  into  a 
ma|or  financial  -candal  known  as  the  "Sindona  affair,  because 
Michele  Sindona  had  been  a  lodge  member  and  Celli  had  been  im¬ 
plicated  in  Sindona's  disappearance.  All  this  was  further  connected 
to  y el  another  banking  scandal,  the  collapse  of  the  Banco  Ambro- 
siano  in  1982.  because  many  of  the  bank  officials  were  also  lodge 
member'.  Perhaps  no  other  postwar  affair  has  touched  so  many 
figures  in  '<>  many  sectors  of  the  Italian  elite.  I  he  Anselnti  (am- 
mis'K m  report  in  I98T  was  extremely  useful  in  sorting  the  matter 
out  and  separating  fact  from  rumor.  Among  its  findings,  the  eont- 
mi'-ion  established  that  the  P-2  group  did  not  intend  to  take  over 
the  siate  directly  but  to  influence  both  the  state  and  the  political 
s\  'teni  from  inside.  Among  the  specific  aims  were  a  restriction  of 
trade  union  activities,  increased  powers  for  the  police  and  the  mili¬ 
tary.  "coordination  of  television  and  the  press,  wholesale  reform 
ol  the  DC.  creation  of  another  social  democratic  pole  of  power  on 
the  liberal-moderate  left  to  replace  the  Communists,  and  some  con¬ 
stitutional  revisions. 

Becau-e  of  overall  governmental  inefficiency,  there  have  been 
'ey  era  I  major  pushes  for  reform  of  kev  institutions,  especially  the 
legi'lature  and  executive-legislative  relations.  The  idea  of  reform 
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acquired  a  deceptive  vigor  during  the  1970s.  when  the  Communists 
gained  influence  and  tried  to  have  parliament  take  a  more  active 
role  in  all  fields,  an  approach  labeled  the  "centrality  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Some  proposals  that  have  been  debated  included  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate  into  a  genuinely  regional  house  or  even 
abandoning  the  bicameral  system  altogether.  Less  drastic  ideas 
were  to  simplify  parliamentary  decisionmaking  by  abolishing  the 
unanimity  rule  for  agenda  planning  or  restricting  the  often  abused 
procedure  for  considering  amendments.  In  terms  of  exeeutiv e-legis¬ 
lative  relations,  proposals  for  introducing  some  variations  of  the 
French  presidential  system  were  scarcely  practical  in  Italy,  where 
the  left  strongly  opposed  the  idea.  It  was  equally  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  the  Italian  political  system  accepting  the  idea  of  a  West 
( ierman-stvle  constructive  vote  of  no  confidence  or  other  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  to  give  the  cabinet  more  decisive  authority  and 
longevity. 

I'he  impulse  behind  institutional  reform  received  a  stimulus 
after  Craxi  became  prime  minister  in  1988.  because  reform  was  a 
major  announced  goal  of  his  PS  I.  A  parliamentary  commission 
under  the  leadership  of  Aldo  Bozzi  began  work  in  early  1984  and 
produced  a  package  of  proposals  that  included  the  following  points: 
the  size  of  the  Chamber  would  be  reduced  to  500  and  that  of  the 
Senate  to  800;  responsibility  between  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate 
would  be  divided,  giving  the  former  authority  over  ordinary  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  latter  authority  over  controlling  and  overseeing  the 
government,  public  nominations,  and  public  enterprises;  a  prime 
minister  would  first  receive  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  only  and  subsequently  constitute  his  government  relative¬ 
ly  free  from  party  interference;  the  use  of  decrees  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  genuinely  exceptional  cases,  while  '  urgent  legislation" 
could  he  introduced  in  the  Chamber  and  become  law  unless  reject¬ 
ed  within  60  (lavs;  and  referenda  would  be  made  more  difficult  bv 
requiring  800,000  signatures  on  a  petition.  The  fate  of  these  and 
other  reform  ideas  was  uncertain,  because  the  commitment  of  par¬ 
ties  such  as  the  I’SI  and  the  DC  was  unclear,  and  their  ideas  often 
clashed  with  those  of  the  PCI.  No  important  action  had  been  taken 
through  mid- 1 985.  w  hen  the  issues  remained  open  to  continuing 
debate. 


I.oeal  and  Regional  Government 
fhe  relationship  between  the 
government  is  complex.  Italy  is. 


national  and  the  other  levels  of 
in  principle,  a  typical  unitary 
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state,  but  this  situation  ha-  been  tempered  by  a  lon<r  tradition  of 
strong  local  government  and  a  constitutional  framework  for  the 
devolution  of  important  powers  to  the  regional  level  of  government, 
implemented  during  the  1970s.  There  have  been  close  political  as 
well  as  institutional  ties  among  all  levels  of  government  because 
communal  politics  has  often  been  a  training  ground  for  national 
leadership,  while  local  networks  of  elientelistie  politics  have  often 
provided  a  foundation  for  power  in  Koine  (as  has  been  true  for  the 
|)Q.  However,  efficient  performance  at  the  local  level  has  been 
able  to  help  bolster  the  national  fortunes  of  a  partv  such  as  the 

PCI. 

The  basic  unit  of  local  government  is  the  commune,  an  urban 
unit  of  varying  size  plus  its  surrounding  area.  In  1985  there  were 
8.081  communes,  each  with  similar  powers  and  functions,  although 
approaches  to  government  and  performance  could  differ  radicallv. 
Commune  government  is  based  on  a  municipal  council,  which  is 
elected  everv  five  vears  by  proportional  representation  based  on 
partv  lists  in  cities  with  more  than  5.000  inhabitants  and  bv  a 
mixed  svstent  favoring  individual  candidate  selection  in  the  small 
towns.  Smaller  communes  had  at  least  15  council  members,  while 
the  largest  cities  could  have  as  manv  as  80.  Most  citv  government 
majorities  had  to  be  formed  by  coalitions  of  parties.  The  process 
took  weeks  or  even  months  after  an  election  and.  for  major  cities, 
was  likelv  to  involve  the  intervention  of  national  partv  leaders. 
Coalitions  at  the  local  level  were  often  the  result  of  political  condi¬ 
tions  that  differed  from  national  politics,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
have  symmetrical  political  alliances  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Indeed,  bargains  could  be  struck  to  distribute  the  mayorships  of 
different  towns  within  one  province  or  region  among  various  par¬ 
ties  and  even  different  coalitions,  while  the  provincial  and  regional 
executive  posts  could  also  feature  in  the  complicated  maneuvers 
that  followed  each  set  of  local  elections. 

After  considerable  gains  in  local  elections  held  in  1975.  the 
Communists  became  the  dominant  partv  in  major  cities  such  as 
Turin.  Milan.  Naples,  Florence,  and  Home.  Thev  established  left- 
wing  coalitions  (usually  PCI.  PSI.  PSDI.  and  sometimes  PKI  as 
well)  to  rule  in  the  citv  councils,  usually  under  Communist  mayors. 
As  a  result  the  PCI's  municipal  power  base  was  extended  from  its 
traditional  stronghold  of  the  “red  belt."  centered  on  Kmilia- 
Romagna  and  the  Communist  showcase  citv  of  Rologna.  to  a  variety 
of  cities  across  the  country.  The  left-wing  coalitions  were  confirmed 
in  the  1980  local  elections  and  remained  in  power  until  1985. 
even  though  the  Communists  had  moved  into  opposition  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  and  were  increasingly  at  odds  with  the  national  leader- 
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ship  of  their  principal  local  ally,  the  PS1.  One  reason  was  that 
manv  local  Socialist  militants  continued  to  prefer  cohabitation  with 
Communists  to  setting  up  house  with  Christian  Democrats. 

This  situation  ended  with  the  local  elections  of  Mav  1985. 
when  Communist  losses  and  Christian  Democratic  gains  dramatical¬ 
ly  changed  the  balance  of  power  in  the  large  cities  and  effectively 
ended  leftist  governments  in  Rome,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Venice.  In  Rome,  for  example,  the  DC  gained  three  seats  on  the 
city  council  for  a  total  of  28.  while  the  PCI  dropped  from  31  to  26 
and  the  PSI  held  steady  at  eight.  The  PCI  setback  in  Rome  ended 
the  somewhat  paradoxical  Communist  domination  of  the  center  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  under  PCI  mavor  Ugo  Vetere.  who  was  re¬ 
placed  bv  a  Christian  Democrat.  Both  the  PCI  and  the  PSI  lost 
seats  in  Turin,  while  the  PRI  went  from  three  to  six  seats  and  the 
new  council  shifted  from  a  left-wing  alliance  to  a  five-partv  { penta - 
partito)  government  arrangement  modeled  on  the  national  cabinet 
and  based  on  a  deal  giving  the  mayor’s  post  to  a  Socialist,  the 
deputy  mayor’s  position  to  a  Republican,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
regional  government  to  a  Christian  Democrat.  Negotiations  for  new 
local  governments  proved  to  be  especially  difficult  in  1985.  so  that 
about  5.000  of  the  6,567  communes  involved  were  still  without  a 
coalition  agreement  two  months  after  the  May  12  ballot.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Communist  defeat  and  the  shift  in  the  balance  of  local 
power  toward  center-left  coalitions  marked  an  important  new  stage 
in  local  as  well  as  national  politics. 

Cities  are  governed  by  elected  municipal  councils  of  varying 
political  complexions.  These  councils  pass  local  laws,  approve  the 
city  budgets,  and  control  the  activities  of  their  executive  commit¬ 
tees  and  the  mayors.  Although  there  are  certain  uniform  responsi¬ 
bilities  delegated  to  the  communes  based  on  a  comprehensive  (sub¬ 
sequently  amended)  local  government  law  dating  from  1934.  actual 
approaches  varied  widely  according  to  the  economic  resources  and 
efficiency  of  the  municipality.  Kev  functions  such  as  law  and  order 
and  education  were  exclusively  controlled  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  but  communes  were  responsible  for  keeping  vital  statistical 
records  and  providing  and  maintaining  sanitation  facilities,  fire 
service,  some  social  welfare  services,  public  transportation,  local 
road  networks,  and  so  forth.  The  local  tax  structure  was  usuallv 
inadequate  to  support  even  obligatory  city  services,  and  inefficient 
transfers  from  national  and  regional  government  often  forced  the 
communes  into  debt.  Wealthier  cities  in  the  north  usually  managed 
to  provide  a  broader  range  of  effective  services  than  did  cities  in 
the  poorer  regions  of  the  south,  the  location  of  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  urban  catastrophe  in  Kurope,  Naples.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
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compare  the  situation  of  a  modern,  well-run  city  such  as  Bologna, 
or  even  a  i)uite  inefficient  one  such  as  Rome,  with  the  situation  in 
Naples,  where  decades  of  Christian  Democratic  government  and  a 
vast  network  of  corruption  created  by  a  local  political  machine 
have  managed  to  demonstrate  that  even  a  Communist-led  reform 
government  (after  the  mid-1970s)  could  be  rendered  impotent. 

\  special  feature  of  Italian  commune  government  is  the  possi¬ 
ble  decentralization  of  many  services  and  decisionmaking  as  well 
as  consultative  powers  to  neighborhood  tquartieri)  councils,  based 
on  a  law  passed  in  April  1976.  Neighborhood  councils  had  played 
an  important  role  in  local  government  in  cities  such  as  Bologna 
well  before  the  1970s,  but  the  1976  law  provided  a  legal  frame¬ 
work  for  the  devolution  of  some  commune  responsibilities  to  the 
level  of  the  neighborhoods  in  all  towns.  The  law  required  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  council  to  consult  with  neighborhood  councils  on  matters 
such  as  the  annual  citv  budget  and  development  programs.  The 
first  cities  to  hold  neighborhood  elections  under  the  legislation 
were  Florence,  Novara,  and  Livorno  in  November  1976.  By  1982 
about  68  percent  of  the  171  communes  with  populations  over 
40.000  had  held  direct  elections  for  neighborhood  councils,  nearly 
all  of  them  in  the  part  of  Italy  lying  north  of  Rome.  As  might  be 
expected,  left-wing  governments  were  the  ones  that  most  encour¬ 
aged  this  kind  of  local  participatory  democracy,  and  in  communes 
such  as  Florence  the  councils  rapidly  became  involved  in  setting 
policies  on  issues  such  as  rent  control  guidelines.  Neighborhood 
councils  have  worked  best  in  cities  with  higher  levels  of  civic 
awareness  and  traditions  of  civic  responsibility,  almost  always  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  north  and  usually  in  towns  with  a  strong  Socialist  or 
Communist  presence,  whereas  in  the  south  the  traditional  practices 
of  elientelism  and  paternalistic  politics  could  not  readily  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  working  system  of  neighborhood  activism  and 
reponsibility. 

The  province,  above  the  commune,  was  of  minor  importance 
in  the  Italian  scheme  of  local  government.  The  95  provinces  had 
no  real  historical  or  social  foundations,  and  they  served  as  adminis¬ 
trative  units  of  the  central  government  concerned  mainly  with  wel¬ 
fare,  education,  and  public  works.  Like  the  communes,  the  prov¬ 
inces  had  elected  councils  of  varying  sizes,  an  executive  council, 
and  a  council  president — all  subject  to  the  ubiquitous  process  of 
party  politics.  The  provincial  prefect  or  governor,  a  civil  servant 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  generally  lost  authority  to  the 
regional  governments  during  the  1970s,  after  the  creation  (in 
1970)  and  development  of  this  very  significant  form  of  subnational 
decisionmaking  in  Italy. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  regional  government  in  Italv,  special 
and  ordinary.  The  five  special  regions  have  extensive  autonomous 
powers  defined  bv  the  Constitution.  These  are  Friuli-V  enezia 
Ciulia.  Sardinia.  Sicily.  Trentino-Alto  Adige,  and  Val  d'Aosta. 
Kach  of  these  areas  has  special  cultural,  linguistic,  social,  or  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  that  has  required  an  extensive  delegation  of 
powers  from  Rome  to  the  regional  authority  to  permit  decisionmak¬ 
ing  on  local  issues.  The  Constitution  guarantees  the  special  regions 
extensive  legislative  power  on  appropriate  matters,  so  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  in  Rome  tends  not  to  interfere.  Otherwise,  both 
the  special  and  the  ordinary  regions  have  similar  government  struc¬ 
tures  modeled  on  communal  and  provincial  government.  There  are 
regional  councils  elected  even  five  years  bv  proportional  represen¬ 
tation  with  preference  votes  allowed.  The  size  of  a  regional  council 
ranges  from  30  to  80  members,  who  choose  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  a  president.  Legislation  at  the  regional  level  has  to  be  in 
conformity  with  national  laws,  and  disputes  between  a  council  and 
the  central  government's  commissioner  are  referred  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Court  or  parliament.  Rome's  residual  authority  over  the  re¬ 
gions,  especially  the  ordinary  ones,  is  extensive,  and  this  Italian 
hybrid  of  decentralized  government  should  not  be  confused  with  a 
genuine  federal  system  on  the  United  States  or  even  the  West 
German  model. 

Although  a  limited  transfer  of  authority  to  the  ordinary  re¬ 
gions  was  called  for  in  Article  1 1  of  the  Constitution,  legislation 
implementing  this  intention  was  not  passed  until  1970.  The  long 
delay  can  be  explained,  in  part,  bv  Christian  Democrats'  fears  that 
their  monopoly  of  national  power  would  be  endangered  bv  Commu¬ 
nist  victories  in  Emilia-Romagna.  Toscana,  and  Umbria — the  "red 
belt"  potentially  cutting  Italv  in  two.  Obstructionism  on  the  part  of 
the  DC  was  gradually  undercut  bv  the  Socialists  during  the  period 
of  the  center-left  coalition,  however,  and  arguments  in  favor  of  de¬ 
centralized  administrative  and  economic  reform  won  out  so  that  the 
enabling  laws  could  be  passed.  The  15  ordinary  regions  are  Abruz- 
zi,  Basilicata,  Calabria,  Campania.  Emilia-Romagna.  Lazio.  Liguria. 
Lombarciia,  Marche.  Molise,  Piemonte.  Puglia.  Toscana.  Umbria, 
and  Veneto.  Elections  for  the  15  new  regional  councils  were  held 
on  June  7.  1970,  and  the  new  governments  gradually  created  their 
regional  statutes  and  took  over  certain  powers,  financial  responsi¬ 
bilities.  and  personnel  from  the  central  government.  In  1977  the 
ordinary  regions  acquired  manv  functions  previously  held  bv  na¬ 
tional  ministries  and  autonomous  agencies.  The  regions  were  also 
delegated  responsibilities  in  areas  such  as  health  insurance,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  economic  planning.  The  Regional  Finance  Act  of  Mav 
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1970  gave  the  regional  governments  revenue  from  certain  local 
taxes  and,  more  important,  fixed  percentages  of  central  government 
receipts  from  specified  taxes  and  duties.  The  funds  available  to  the 
regions  grew  from  about  LS$1  billion  in  1973  to  about  l  S$22  bil¬ 
lion  bv  1979,  most  of  it  in  transfers  from  the  central  authorities. 
Problems  have  continued  to  plague  the  perpetually  indebted  re¬ 
gional  governments,  and  their  relationships  with  Rome  have  often 
been  difficult.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  Italian  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  a  limited  and  somewhat  uneven  success;  the  best 
results  have  been  in  the  north  and  in  areas  having  more  modern 
social  bases  and  some  tradition  of  democratic  self-government. 


The  Judicial  System 

Italv  has  a  unified  national  court  system  that  is  constitutional¬ 
ly  independent  of  politics  and  the  rest  of  the  state  bureaucracy. 
Italian  law  emphasizes  formal  legal  concepts  and  universally  appli¬ 
cable  doctrines  rather  than  the  historical  and  sociological  approach 
used  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  Court  decisions  are  based  on  a  code 
system  supplemented  bv  an  often  contradictory  mass  of  noncodified 
legislation  that  has  frequently  forced  judges  openly  to  interpret 
laws  rather  than  to  simply  apply  them,  a  recent  trend  that  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  innovative  practices  of  the  Constitutional 
Court  and  the  new  generation  of  lawyers  and  judges. 

At  the  lowest  tier  of  judicial  authority  is  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  is  a  prominent  local  individual  in  each  of  the  com¬ 
munes,  appointed  by  the  courts  of  appeal  to  handle  only  petty  civil 
claims.  Appeals  from  this  level  mav  be  taken  to  the  praetors  in 
some  900  judicial  districts  (mandamenti)  where  these  praetors, 
trained  career  magistrates,  are  also  assigned  minor  civil  and  penal 
cases.  The  tribunals,  each  responsible  for  several  mandamenti.  are 
set  up  in  159  cities,  including  provincial  capitals  and  some  large 
towns,  to  take  up  matters  such  as  appeals  from  the  praetors,  tax 
cases,  and  certain  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Appeals  from  the  tribu¬ 
nals  go  to  the  23  courts  of  appeal  sitting  in  regional  capitals  and 
major  cities.  Serious  felony  cases  are  heard  before  the  courts  of 
assizes,  and  appeals  from  the  courts  of  assizes  are  taken  to  the 
courts  of  assizes-appeal.  The  highest  appellate  court  is  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  seated  in  Rome  and  divided  into  three  civil  and  four 
criminal  sections;  it  has  no  original  jurisdiction  and  may  deal  only 
with  issues  on  legal  procedures. 

Italv,  like  France,  has  a  system  of  administrative  courts  that 
is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  judicial  structure.  The  regional  admin- 
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istrative  tribunal--  were  created  in  ll)71  a-  part  of  the  new  -t i  :n  - 
ture  of  regional  government  and  are  competent  to  hear  case-  in¬ 
volving  allegedlv  arhitrarv  or  negligent  acts  committed  hv  the 
public  administration.  Cases  in  these  trihnnals.  located  in  the  re¬ 
gional  capitals,  can  he  appealed  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  i- 
also  a  court  of  first  and  exclusive  resort  for  rases  involving  the 
central  government.  It  is  the  country's  highest  administrative  court, 
and  in  addition  to  hearing  cases  brought  hv  citizens,  it  advises  the 
government  on  the  legality  of  executive  decrees  and  government 
hills.  I'he  president  of  the  republic  appoints,  upon  recommendation 
hv  the  Council  of  Ministers,  all  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  hv  a  politically  sensitive  process  involving  higher  civil  serv¬ 
ants.  academics,  and  lawyers,  some  of  whom  have  passed  a  special 
competitive  examination.  The  Council  of  State  takes  decisions  that 
can  annul  administrative  acts  but  does  not  award  damages  hevond 
costs.  A  second  administrative  court  system  is  made  up  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts,  which  is  competent  in  matters  of  public  finance 
at  both  the  local  and  the  national  levels.  It  also  has  certain  super¬ 
visory  powers  over  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  and  makes  re¬ 
ports  directly  to  parliament. 

The  great  judicial  innovation  of  the  postwar  republic  was  the 
creation  of  a  constitutional  court  with  the  power  to  decide  on  the 
constitutionality  of  national  and  regional  laws  and  to  adjudicate 
conflicts  between  different  branches  of  government.  This  was  done 
partly  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  situation  in  the  1920s.  when 
fascist  legislation  undermined  the  Albertine  Statute,  and  partlv  to 
create  a  flexible  judicial  organ  to  handle  problems  that  might  arise 
between  the  central  and  the  regional  levels  of  government.  The 
Constitutional  Court  was  not  actually  set  up  until  1956.  after  the 
centrist  parties  overcame  Christian  Democratic  delaying  tactics. 

I'he  Constitutional  Court  has  15  members,  five  appointed  hv 
the  president,  five  elected  bv  joint  session  of  parliament,  and  five 
jointly  bv  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Court  of  Accounts,  and  the 
Council  of  State.  The  judges  are  selected  from  various  branches  of 
the  iegal  profession  and  serve  staggered  nine-vear  terms.  Appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  court  could  be  highly  political  and  subject  to  the  lotti z- 
zuzione  process,  particularly  since  the  tendency  to  use  political  con¬ 
nections  to  advance  a  legal  and  judicial  career  was  perhaps  more 
ubiquitous  in  Italy  than  elsewhere.  I’he  members  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Court  selected  their  own  president  for  a  three-vear  term. 
Some  indication  of  the  prestige  and  political  nature  of  the  court 
could  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  Ceopoldo  Klia.  its  president 
until  .lulv  1985.  was  one  of  the  leading  Christian  Democratic  can¬ 
didates  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic  until  Cossiga  was  chosen. 
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At  the  end  ot  hi-  normal  three-vear  term.  Klia  wa-  succeeded  ,1- 
president  ot  the  court  In  l.ivio  Paladin.  Although  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  * j u ite  hroad  on  constitutional  matters,  its  aciiyiin-s 
were  limited  hv  the  fact  that  it  could  not  undertake  a  case  utiles,  a 
judge  from  a  lower  court  declared  that  a  constitutional  issue  wa~  at 
stake.  This  has  caused  a  number  ot  problems  in  the  past,  particu¬ 
larly  because  the  Court  of  Cassation  resisted  the  idea  of  a  judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  and  has  often  blocked 
the  appeals  process  or  ignored  the  Constitutional  Court  m  its  mm 
deliberations. 

Despite  such  problems,  the  Constitutional  Court  lot'  managed 
to  carve  out  an  important  ride  for  itself,  especially  in  matter'  in¬ 
volving  disputes  between  the  regions  and  the  central  guy  eminent, 
in  some  fundamental  civil  rights  cases,  and  in  decisions  concerniii,: 
the  legality  of  particular  referenda.  Although  acting  cautiously,  tie- 
court  has  nullified  a  number  of  criminal  and  civil  law  code«  datnur 
front  the  fascist  era  that  ha\e  remained  in  force  unless  changed  by 
legislation.  The  court  lias  sometimes  been  a  force  for  social  mod¬ 
ernization  in  Italy,  as  when  it  overthrew  an  old  law  on  adultery  in 
December  1970.  on  the  grounds  that  it  violated  the  constitutional 
right  of  women  to  equal  treatment.  In  1971  the  court  nullified  a 
fascist  law  against  the  publicizing  of  information  on  birth  control, 
and  in  197.)  a  court  decision  negating  aspects  of  a  fascist  era  anti- 
abortion  law  led  to  more  libera!  abortion  legislation.  In  general, 
then,  the  court  has  plaved  a  cautious  but  progressive  role  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  secularization  of  and  political  life  in  Italv  and 

in  protecting,  even  extending,  the  democratic  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution. 

Although  it  was  to  some  extent  insulated  from  the  inefficien¬ 
cies  of  the  governmental  system,  the  judiciary  was  h\  no  means 
exempt  from  the  ills  that  afflicted  public  life.  On  the  one  hand,  tin- 
court  system  has  sometimes  proved  amazingly  resilient  in  re-pond¬ 
ing  to  the  legal  challenges  posed  hv  the  spread  of  terrorism  and 
organized  crime  in  Italv.  Judges  and  public  prosecutors  have  often 
been  the  targets  of  terrorist  and  criminal  abuse,  vet  managed  to 
help  the  government  withstand  and  largely  defeat  the  threat  that 
the  Red  Brigades  and  other  groups  have  posed  to  Italian  democra¬ 
cy  since  the  1970s  (see  Threats  to  Public  Order,  eh.  7)1.  On  tin- 
other  hand,  the  men  and  (since  1963)  women  who  make  up  tin- 
judicial  corps  as  judges  and  public  prosecutors  have  sometimes 
been  tainted  because  some  of  them  were  involved  in  major  scan¬ 
dals.  leading  to  well-publicized  resignations  and  even  trial".  Many 
officials  of  the  judiciary  were  implicated  in  the  "P-2  affair'  and 
had  to  resign,  while  connections  with  organized  crime  plagued  local 
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court;,  and  even  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  vigorous  anticorrup¬ 
tion  drive  within  the  judicial  system  has  preoccupied  the  Superior 
Council  of  the  Magistrature,  which  has  been  responsible  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  independence  and  integritv  of  the  entire  court  system 
since  the  council  was  established  in  1958. 

Another  problem  plaguing  the  Italian  system  of  justice  has 
been  the  tremendous  backlog  of  rases  tiiat  has  created  long  delays 
before  trials  could  be  held,  confirming  the  general  impression  of 
mounting  chaos  in  the  court  system.  Legislation  passed  in  1984  to 
reduce  the  term  of  preventive  detention  before  a  trial  has  to  be 
held  was  expected  to  increase  the  pressure  on  courts  already  over¬ 
burdened.  understaffed,  and  prone  to  excessive  and  repetitive  pa¬ 
perwork  that  has  stretched  out  each  stage  of  a  legal  proceeding  to 
the  point  where  public  confidence  in  the  courts  has  eroded  sub¬ 
stantially. 

Politics  and  Parties 


Social  Bases  of  Polities 

Italy's  weak  governmental  institutions  were  a  reflection  and  to 
some  extent  the  creation  of  a  heterogeneous,  fragmented,  and  plu¬ 
ralistic  society  that  has  never  provided  the  congenial  foundation  tor 
a  smoothly  functioning  civic  democracy.  What  has  divided  Italy 
and  Italians  has  perhaps  always  been  more  striking  than  the  cl. 
ments  such  as  languages  and  a  sense  of  common  lu-torv  tli.it 
united  the  country's  elites  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  produ. 
the  Risorgimento  (Rebirth),  leading  to  unification  m  I8<4  I' 
"Italy  "  created  by  the  elites  toward  the  end  ol  tin  -  *- n : . , - 
given  a  unitary  state  apparatus  and  had  a  dominie'  .. 
elite  that  held  the  country  together,  but  the  pci-.-'.  • 
geographical,  social,  economic,  religion*,  and  !• 
prevented  the  emergence  of  a  .olierout  nate  . 
ninsula.  With  the  creation  of  a  dem-..  r  o 
World  W  ar  II  era.  the*e  i|c.i\,in«-.  I.... 

Ic-s  have  remained  'tome  , ■iuai-ti  t.  •  . 
and  the  political  w-tciii  and  t  i--,- 
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Italy:  A  Country  Study 

Measurements  and  judgments  about  general  public  attitudes 
toward  politics  and  a  political  system  are  difficult  to  make  with  any 
real  precision,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  country  as  diverse  as  this 
one.  Nevertheless,  Italy  has  often  been  characterized  as  a  political 
system  with  a  low  level  of  civic  commitment  to  and  participation  in 
democratic  politics.  This  has  always  been  truer  of  the  south  than 
the  north  in  this  divided  polity,  and  many  studies  confirm  what 
one  expert  called  “the  general  poverty  of  Italian  civil  society.” 
Others,  however,  have  noted  the  paradox  of  high  levels  of  voting 
(even  in  the  south),  membership,  and  activism  in  political  parties, 
and  relatively  favorable  attitudes  toward  state  institutions  in  the 
1950s.  There  is,  however,  no  disagreement  that  Italian  apathy, 
alienation,  and  even  hostility  toward  the  principal  political  institu¬ 
tions  increased  during  the  L970s  and  has  reached  significant  pro¬ 
portions.  Whereas  in  1958  about  27  percent  of  Italians  thought  the 
state  functioned  well  and  only  21  percent  gave  it  poor  marks,  bv 
1976  about  83  percent  fell  in  the  latter  category.  By  1982  only  15 
percent  of  the  Italian  public  were  very  or  rather  satisfied  with  how 
the  state  was  governed,  while  41  percent  were  only  a  little  satisfied 
and  44  percent  were  not  satisfied  at  all.  Specific  questions  about 
confidence  in  various  institutions  and  professions  revealed  that 
Italians  placed  great  value  in  the  family,  physicians,  schools,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  church,  but  political  institutions  such  as  parlia¬ 
ment  and  political  parties  were  widely  distrusted.  In  1982  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  public  expressed  a  lack  of  confidence  in  partv 
officials,  politicians,  senators,  and  deputies.  Italy  has  consistently 
demonstrated  the  lowest  index  of  public  satisfaction  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  any  West  European  industrial  state,  an  attitude 
that  has  stemmed  largely  from  the  low  regard  for  national  political 
institutions. 

In  a  country  where  political  parties  have  dominated  the  state 
as  well  as  the  democratic  process,  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
the  parties  have  borne  the  brunt  of  public  resentment.  Whereas 
many  Italians  felt  somewhat  close  to  and  <  onfident  in  their  pre¬ 
ferred  parties  and  the  system  through  the  1960s.  the  alienation 
from  the  parties  increased  bv  the  1980s  to  create  a  dramatic  gull 
between  the  civil  society  and  the  partv  system.  Bv  late  1982  only 
9.1  percent  of  Italians  trusted  the  parties,  whereas  55.9  percent 
had  little  trust  and  32  percent  none  at  all.  Apart  from  mounting 
apathy  and  disillusionment,  the  practical  effects  of  such  attitudes 
are  difficult  to  measure.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  decline  in 
party  membership  since  the  early  1970s,  a  particular  problem  lor  a 
mass  membershijt  organization  such  as  the  PCI.  which  has  experi¬ 
enced  rapid  turnover  in  recent  vears  and  has  great  difficulty  hold- 
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ing  onto  younger  members.  Distrust  of  the  established  parties  may 
also  explain  the  rise  of  special  interest  movements  and  ‘'anti-party" 
parties,  including  the  Radicals,  a  party  of  pensioners,  and  regional 
parties  such  as  the  Venetian  League.  Italians  have  also  been  vent¬ 
ing  their  frustration  by  increasing  their  rates  of  electoral  abstention 
or  casting  blank  or  spoiled  ballots.  Italy’s  traditionally  high  voter 
turnout  has  been  deceptive  because  various  administrative  practices 
have  made  voting  nearly  an  obligation,  but  there  has  been  a  widely 
noted  increase  in  the  abstention  rate  from  6  or  7  percent  before 
the  1970s  to  as  high  as  16  percent  in  1983,  amounting  to  7  mil¬ 
lion  nonvoters;  the  increase  has  been  concentrated  in  northern  and 
central  Italy. 

If  the  Italian  public  has  become  more  disillusioned  with  poli¬ 
tics  than  ever,  there  have  been  other  changes  in  society  and  values 
that  have  further  complicated  the  political  process.  Economic  and 
social  modernization  has  produced  a  new  class  structure  marked  bv 
the  decline  of  the  agricultural  and  rural  sector  (from  43  percent  in 
1951  to  12  percent  in  1984),  a  larger  but  now  static  industrial 
work  force  (from  30  percent  in  1951  to  33  percent  in  1984).  and  a 
burgeoning  tertiary  sector  (from  27  percent  in  1951  to  55  percent 
in  1984).  Italians  of  all  classes  have  become  much  better  educated, 
more  mobile  geographically  and  occupationally,  and  generally  less 
parochial.  This  means  that  traditional  values  and  outlooks  on  poli¬ 
tics.  and  traditional  political  loyalties,  are  weakening  in  Italy  and 
are  gradually  being  replaced  bv  a  pattern  similar  to  other  industrial 
societies.  In  this  case,  the  most  significant  development  has  been 
the  erosion  of  the  influence  of  religion — Catholicism — on  politics, 
because  of  secularization. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  attending  church  regularly 
has  declined  from  69  percent  in  1956.  to  38  percent  in  1981.  to 
25  percent  in  1985.  Churchgoers  have  consisted  mostly  of  women, 
the  elderlv,  and  people  living  outside  the  urban  area-'.  In  1985 
almost  40  percent  of  Italians  felt  that  religion  had  little  or  no  sig¬ 
nificance  in  their  lives,  while  75  percent  believed  that  the  church 
should  stay  out  of  politics  (and  only  18  percent  felt  it  should  inter¬ 
vene).  The  secularization  of  Italian  society  has  been  primarily  a 
problem  for  the  DC,  which  in  the  past  could  relv  on  an  automatic 
preference  from  churchgoers  and  a  network  of  church-backed  orga¬ 
nizations.  This  source  of  support  has  dwindled,  however,  a  factor 
that  can  be  linked  to  the  erosion  of  IX!  electoral  strength  and  in¬ 
creasing  efforts  on  the  part  of  party  officials  to  diversify  and  mod¬ 
ernize  the  DC’s  appeal.  The  PCI  has  obviously  benefited  from  de¬ 
clining  religiosity  as  well  as  growing  liberalism  among  Italian 
Catholics,  where  the  percentage  willing  to  acknowledge  that  Cathol- 
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icism  and  communism  were  not  incompatible  rose  from  21  percent 
in  1953  to  45  percent  by  the  mid-1970s.  Secularization  has  been 
most  evident  within  Italy’s  postwar  “successor  generation,”  which 
has  largely  been  responsible  for  the  general  leftward  drift  of  politi¬ 
cal  preferences.  About  32  million  (out  of  44  million)  Italians  have 
entered  the  electorate  since  1948,  and  each  new  group  has  been 
less  and  less  conditioned  by  the  cleavages  and  ideologies  of  earlier 
generations.  For  example,  in  1985  only  17  percent  of  Italians 
under  34  attended  mass  regularly.  The  left  parties,  and  especially 
the  PCI,  have  found  disproportionate  support  among  Italians  under 
40  and  especially  among  the  better  educated,  although  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  had  trouble  sustaining  their  gains  in  this  rather  fluid 
category. 

The  reduced  political  weight  of  Catholic  (generally  conserva¬ 
tive)  subcultural  values  in  Italy  has  not  necessarily  produced  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  its  historical  counterpart  and  rival,  Marx¬ 
ism,  despite  an  apparent  predominance  of  leftist  attitudes  in  intel¬ 
lectual  circles  in  Italy.  Often,  a  left  orientation  has  only  expressed 
a  preference  for  reforms  that  in  any  other  political  system  would 
scarcely  seem  radical,  so  that  the  phenomenon  may  only  amount  to 
the  extension  of  a  pragmatic  and  practical  rather  than  intensely 
ideological,  left-wing  orientation  in  Italian  society. 

The  political  impact  of  trade  unions  in  Italy  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  benefited  the  left,  but  the  situation  was  ambiguous.  Re¬ 
constituted  after  World  War  II.  Italian  unions  reflected  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  and  political  divisions  of  the  country  and  until  the  1970s  were 
tied  to  political  parties,  often  serving  as  transmission  belts  rather 
than  independent  actors  acting  on  behalf  of  their  worker  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  largest  union  has  always  been  the  Communist-allied  Ital¬ 
ian  General  Confederation  of  Labor  (Confederazione  Generale  Ita- 
liana  del  Lavoro — CGIL).  The  Italian  Confederation  of  Workers' 
Trade  Unions  (Confederazione  Italians  dei  Sindacati  dei  Lavora- 
tori — CISC)  was  linked  to  the  Catholic  church  and  the  L)C.  and  the 
Mnall  Italian  Union  of  Labor  (Lnione  Italiana  del  Lavoro — LIL) 
was  linked  to  the  PSDI  and  had  some  ties  to  the  Republicans, 
(^rowing  worker  and  union  militancy  during  the  1960s.  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  “hot  autumn"  strike  movement  of  1969.  led  the  unions 
to  sever  their  formal  relations  with  political  parlies  by  declaring 
that  members  of  parliament  or  party  officials  could  not  simulta¬ 
neously  hold  office  in  the  union.  In  July  1972  the  three  major 
unions  created  a  federation  in  which  they  retained  their  individual 
identities  vet  worked  together  on  behalf  of  an  ambitious  socioeco¬ 
nomic  program  that,  to  some  extent,  challenged  the  functions  of 
the  political  parties  themselves.  The  parties,  especially  the  PCI. 
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were  rather  uncomfortable  with  the  more  overtly  political  goals  of 
the  unions,  whose  influence  remained  mostly  disruptive,  through 
strikes,  and  often  focused  on  retaining  benefits  for  privileged  cate¬ 
gories  of  unionized  workers.  The  economic  and  social  crises  of  the 
mid-1970s  led  the  unions  to  adopt  a  less  ambitious  program  in 

1978  (the  “EUR  line”),  while  the  trend  toward  moderate  austerity 
in  the  1980s  threatened  some  existing  benefits  and  disrupted  union 
unity.  In  particular,  cuts  in  the  wage  indexing  scale  imposed  in 
1984  created  tension  between  a  more  militant  PCI-backed  CGIL, 
which  supported  the  ill-fated  1985  referendum  to  repeal  the  deci¬ 
sion,  and  the  other  unions,  which  demonstrated  restraint.  By  the 
mid-1980s,  then,  the  unions  seemed  weakened  and  more  divided 
than  they  had  been  for  nearly  two  decades  (see  Trade  Unions  and 
Employer  Organizations,  ch.  3). 

The  specific  relationship  between  party  support  and  other 
social  changes  in  Italy  was  difficult  to  characterize  with  precision. 
In  terms  of  the  relationship  between  class  and  political  preference, 
the  PCI  has  remained  the  party  of  preference  for  workers,  while 
the  DC  has  lost  ground  among  this  group.  The  PCI  has  generally 
gained  among  the  growing  urban  middle-class  sectors,  while  the 
DC  has  (until  1985)  been  declining  there  and  has  had  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  its  core  of  Catholic,  rural,  southern,  female,  and 
strongly  anticommunist  supporters.  Around  60  percent  of  the  DC 
electorate  is  made  up  of  religious  women,  a  hitherto  stable  but  in¬ 
evitably  declining  resource  in  the  future.  Although  the  middle 
classes  turned  increasingly  to  the  PCI  during  the  1970s,  there  has 
been  much  fluctuation  in  the  political  preference  of  this  crucial 
group  in  favor  of  the  smaller  intermediate  parties,  a  trend  that  has 
been  responsible  for  the  extreme  volatility  of  election  results  in 
recent  vears.  In  terms  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  votes,  the 
DC  has  been  declining  in  all  areas  of  the  country,  but  this  decline 
has  been  less  marked  in  the  south  and  in  the  Christian  Democratic 
bastion  of  the  strongly  Catholic  "white  belt"  in  the  northeast, 
where  nevertheless  the  DC  fell  from  48.5  percent  of  the  vote  in 

1979  to  42.2  percent  in  1983  (with  a  32.9  percent  average  nation¬ 
ally).  The  PCI  has  traditionally  been  strong  in  Emilia-Romagna. 
Toscana,  and  Umbria  and  remained  dominant  in  that  area,  while 
more  balanced  patterns  of  support  were  found  in  the  northwest  in¬ 
dustrial  triangle  (Genoa-Milan-Turin)  and  the  south.  In  general, 
there  has  been  a  trend  toward  greater  geographical  homogeneity  of 
partv  support  around  Italy  as  all  parties,  large  and  small,  have 
come  closer  to  an  even  national  distribution  of  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  effect  of  the  somewhat  bewilder¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  ties  between  the  public  and  politics  has  been  an 
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increase  in  the  different  kinds  of  voter-party  relationships,  which 
has  amounted  to  a  partial  disaggregation  of  formerly  stable  ties. 
There  has.  for  instance,  been  a  decline  in  loyal  voter  identification 
with  particular  parties.  Both  the  DC  and  the  PCI  have  suffered 
from  less  stable  electoral  bases  since  the  mid-1970s,  as  have  the 
smaller  parties  that  sometimes  have  been  able  to  attract  votes  from 
the  two  giants  but  have  often  found  themselves  buffeted  by  unpre¬ 
dictable  shifts  among  the  intermediate  parties.  All  parties  seem  to 
have  had  a  difficult  time  adjusting  to  the  expanding  group  of  issue- 
oriented  "opinion”  voters,  concentrated  in  the  younger,  more  edu¬ 
cated  middle  classes,  or  coping  with  an  even  more  specialized  "ex¬ 
change”  vote  that  has  depended  on  the  satisfaction  of  self-serving 
group  demands  (especially  strong  in  the  south),  electoral  support 
in  Italy  has  increasingly  seemed  to  depend  more  on  specific  party 
performance,  whether  judged  by  modern-rational  standards  or 
elientelistic  criteria,  a  situation  bound  to  lead  to  sudden  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  shifts  in  support  by  easily  dissatisfied  voters. 

Considered  along  with  other  indications  of  Italian  aberration 
from  the  political  system,  there  has  been  a  growing  crisis  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  terms  of  the  wide  gulf  separating  citizens  and  the  par¬ 
ties  that  have  claimed  to  manage  the  country  on  their  behalf. 
There  is  no  automatic  or  easily  predictable  consequence  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Italy  survived  very  direct 
challenges  to  the  established  parties  anil  even  the  democratic 
system  during  the  1970s  and  even  recovered  a  certain  stability  by 
the  mid-1980s.  Perhaps  awareness  of  the  profound  public  malaise 
has  compelled  Italian  political  elites  to  try  to  compensate  with 
somewhat  less  obvious  chaos  in  the  government  and  formal  party 
relations,  as  thev  search  for  wavs  to  recover  public  confidence  by 
elusive  reforms  of  state  institutions  and  equally  elusive  renovations 
of  the  parties  themselves. 


Elections  and  the  Party  System 

The  formal  structure  of  Italian  politics  and  the  dynamic  rela¬ 
tions  among  the  dominant  actors — political  parties — were  in  a  very 
broad  sense  products  of  the  electoral  system.  Elections  in  a  multi¬ 
party  system  such  as  Italv’s  did  not  actually  determine  “who  gov¬ 
erned,”  because  this  kind  of  choice  was  inevitably  left  to  the  party 
leaders,  who  created  and  brought  down  government  coalitions.  Nor 
could  the  public  easily  use  elections  to  mandate  a  preferred  direc¬ 
tion  of  national  policy  because  formidable  filters  and  barriers 
standing  between  the  election  of  a  parliament  and  policy  decisions 
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diluted  any  significant  links  between  electoral  choice  and  policy. 
Nevertheless,  Italian  elections  were  more  than  a  mere  democratic 
ritual,  because  they  indicated  changes  in  the  relative  support  for 
the  parties  and  the  broad  options  they  represented.  Election  re¬ 
sults,  therefore,  conditioned  and  to  a  limited  extent  channeled  the 
coalition  and  other  political  choices  of  party  leaders,  creating  a  dy¬ 
namic  framework  within  which  the  elites  operated.  This  was  true 
not  only  of  national  parliamentary  elections  but  also,  in  recent 
years,  of  elections  selecting  the  European  Parliament  of  the  EC 
and  even  local  elections,  which  increasingly  were  taken  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  nationwide  partv  support. 

For  parliamentary  elections.  Italy  used  two  different  propor¬ 
tional  representation  systems  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate,  both  of  which  tended  to  emphasize  the  roles  of  parties 
rather  than  individual  candidates  and  helped  to  sustain  a  multi¬ 
party  system  with  two  giants  and  a  number  of  smaller  parties.  To 
elect  deputies,  the  630  seats  in  the  Chamber  were  divided  among 
32  electoral  districts,  all  but  one  of  which  (Val  d'Aosta)  had  be¬ 
tween  four  and  53  seats  allocated  among  party  lists  according  to 
the  proportion  of  popular  vote  received  and  a  formula  that  helped 
even  very  small  parties  gain  a  seat.  Some  seats  remained  unallocat¬ 
ed  after  this  process  and  were  distributed  within  a  national  pool  of 
parties-  that  had  obtained  at  least  one  seat  in  a  district  and  had 
300.000  votes  nationwide.  For  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  there  was 
a  supplementary  preference  vote  svstem.  according  to  which  a 
vot»*r  could  indicate  from  one  to  four  preferred  candidates  on  the 
list  of  his  or  her  chosen  party,  influencing  the  selection  of  actual 
deputies  off  a  party's  list.  Csed  by  about  a  third  of  the  voters  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  south,  this  svstem  was  important  primarily  because 
it  reinforced  a  personalistic,  clientelistic  stvle  of  politics  there  and 
helped  sustain  the  power  of  DC  factions  and  their  leaders.  Commu¬ 
nist  voters  were  more  disciplined,  and  the  PCI  did  not  allow  fac¬ 
tional  competition  for  preference  votes,  so  the  party  basically  chose 
its  winning  candidates  by  fixing  their  position  near  the  top  of  a  list 
and  controlling  preference  votes  among  a  loval  electorate.  For  the 
Senate,  a  somewhat  complicated  system  was  used  in  which  19  of 
the  20  regions  were  divided  into  single-member  districts  (the  Val 
d'Aosta  region  had  onlv  one  senator),  where  a  few  senators  might 
be  lucky  enough  to  be  elected  with  over  65  percent  of  the  votes  in 
a  district,  while  the  rest  were  distributed  proportionally  bv  partv 
election  strength  in  each  region  according  to  the  number  of  seats 
available.  There  was  no  preference  vote  system  for  the  Senate,  so  a 
party-determined  position  near  the  top  of  the  list  could  be  crucial 
for  success. 
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Proportional  representation  is  perhaps  highly  democratic  in 
that  it  gives  a  political  role  to  insignificant  minority  opinions  that 
can  be  channeled  into  parties,  but  the  problems  associated  with  a 
fragmented  polity  are  exacerbated  by  an  electoral  system  that  re¬ 
produces  heterogeneity  in  a  multiparty  system,  sometimes  accord¬ 
ing  prominent  roles  to  relatively  insignificant  parties.  Italy  could 
be  expected  to  produce  an  absolute  majority  for  a  single  party, 
which  happened  only  in  1948,  when  the  DC  won  48.5  percent  of 
the  vote  and  full  control  of  both  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  changes  in  the  electoral  system  could  streamline  the 
partv  system  and  at  least  force  the  parties  into  more  coherent  and 
stable  electoral  and  government  coalitions.  For  this  reason,  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  public  institutions  gathering  force  in 
the  1980s  was  also  considering  some  changes  in  the  electoral 
system.  Some  proposals,  such  as  a  West  German-style  5-percent 
vote  threshold  for  parliamentary  representation  seemed  unlikely  to 
prosper  because  most  of  the  parties  were  opposed.  An  idea  with 
somewhat  better  prospects  was  the  adoption  of  a  mixed,  two-ballot 
system  with  fewer  deputies  overall  (perhaps  500  instead  of  630) 
and  constituencies  redrawn  to  be  smaller,  each  with  fewer  deputies. 
Under  one  such  proposal,  400  deputies  would  be  elected  in  a  first 
round  by  proportional  representation  and  another  100  on  the 
second  round,  with  a  premium  of  seats  awarded  to  coalitions  of 
parties  getting  a  majority,  plurality,  or  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
vote.  This  kind  of  reform  would  leave  the  multiparty  system  intact 
but  would  encourage,  even  oblige,  parties  to  form  coherent  coali¬ 
tions  with,  presumably,  better  defined  and  more  responsible  pro¬ 
grams  that  could  then  be  implemented  by  more  stable  government 
coalitions.  As  with  the  other  examples  of  reforms  under  consider¬ 
ation,  the  prospects  for  redesigning  the  Italian  electoral  system 
were  uncertain  in  mid- 1985. 

In  terms  of  the  patterns  and  results  of  Italian  elections,  there 
were  several  trends  that  should  be  noted  because  they  affected  the 
stability  of  the  political  system  as  well  as  the  relative  strength  of 
the  parties.  One  factor  already  mentioned  was  the  increased  volatil¬ 
ity  of  electoral  behavior.  Although  the  widely  noted  stability  of 
Italian  voters  has  perhaps  been  overestimated  in  the  past,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  were  significant  oscillations  in  relative  party 
strength  from  election  to  election.  The  year  1976  marks  the  onset 
of  important  fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  the  two  major  parties, 
individually  or  considered  as  a  bipolar  unit,  as  well  as  within  and 
between  blocs  of  parties.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  big  shift  from 
the  dominant  center-right/center-left  axis  (DC,  PRI,  PCI.  and 
PSDI)  toward  the  parties  of  the  left  (PCI,  PSI,  Radicals,  and  ex- 
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treme  left).  The  general  leftward  trend  had  continued  until  1985, 
but  there  had  been  erratic  changes  among  the  left-wing  parties, 
and  a  serious  problem  of  definition  arose  because  the  post-1970 
PSI  under  Craxi  could  barely  be  defined  as  “left”  any  longer.  The 
PCI  has  perhaps  suffered  most  from  electoral  volatility,  having  re¬ 
cently  experienced  both  its  biggest  leap  forward  (up  7.4  percent  in 
1976)  and  its  biggest  decline  (down  4  percent  in  1979).  The  DC 
has  seen  even  worse  times;  indeed,  the  DC  experienced  Italy’s 
second  greatest  net  vote  loss  in  postwar  history,  shedding  5.4  per¬ 
cent  in  the  1983  parliamentary  elections.  These  erratic  or  radical 
shifts  in  support  also  plagued  other  parties  singly  or  as  a  group,  so 
that  instability  has  become  the  overriding  pattern  of  Italian  elec¬ 
tions.  One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  situation  is  that  elec¬ 
tion  results  apparently  favoring  one  party  or  ideological  pole  over 
another  should  be  treated  with  extreme  caution,  because  they  may 
be  undermined  or  reversed  in  short  order. 

If  uncertainty  is  a  major  characteristic  of  the  modern  Italian 
party  system,  there  are  nevertheless  other  factors  that  indicate 
more  concrete  situations  and  some  changes  in  the  positions  and  rel¬ 
ative  weights  of  the  parties.  Some  of  these  factors  have  already 
been  indicated  or  examined.  Postwar  Italy  has  had  a  single,  domi¬ 
nant  party — the  DC — that  has  sustained  a  plurality  in  all  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  and  has  served  as  the  senior  partner  in  all  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  DC  has,  however,  been  declining  in  voter  support. 
It  fell  from  38.3  percent  of  Chamber  seats  in  1979  to  32.9  percent 
in  1983,  recovering  somewhat  in  the  (not  strictly  comparable)  1985 
regional  elections  at  35.0  percent  (see  table  12,  table  13,  Appendix 
A).  The  other  major  party  in  the  system,  the  PCI,  increased  its 
vote  significantly  between  1972  and  1976,  rising  from  27.2  per¬ 
cent  to  34.4  percent,  then  fell  again  to  30.4  percent  in  1979  and 
suffered  a  slight  loss  to  29.9  percent  in  1983.  The  PCI  did,  howev¬ 
er,  score  very  well  in  the  1984  European  Parliament  elections, 
when  a  sympathy  vote  following  the  death  of  its  secretary,  Enrico 
Berlinguer,  may  have  helped  it  outperform  the  DC  and  achieve 
33.3  percent.  The  European  Parliament  elections  raised  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  il  sorpasso ,  or  the  dramatic  situation  of  the  PCI's  overtak¬ 
ing  the  DC  in  a  national  political  election,  but  the  regional  elec¬ 
tions  of  1985  saw  the  Communists  fall  back  to  30.2  percent  where¬ 
as  the  Christian  Democrats  recovered  and  stayed  4.8  percent  ahead 
of  their  principal  rival.  The  DC  remained  slightly  stronger  than  the 
PCI  in  terms  of  electoral  support,  but  the  extremely  close  competi¬ 
tive  situations  of  the  two  parties  represented  a  major  and  probably 
stable  feature  of  the  Italian  party  system.  Considered  along  with 
growing  PCI  moderation  and  integration  into  the  political  system  as 
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a  pro-  rather  than  an  anti-system  party,  this  development  has  rein¬ 
forced  the  legitimization  of  the  PCI.  The  process  was,  however,  in¬ 
complete,  in  that  the  PCI  was  not  vet  considered  an  acceptable 
partner  in  national  government,  either  in  a  grand  coalition  with  the 
DC  or  as  a  major  force  in  a  left  government.  For  this  reason,  de¬ 
spite  electoral  and  other  changes,  the  Italian  party  system  re¬ 
mained  blocked  with  a  weakened  and  widely  resented  DC  as  the 
only  available  foundation  for  a  government. 

The  two  major  parties  created  a  form  of  limited  cooperation 
from  1976  to  1979,  when  the  PCI  supported  DC-centered  govern¬ 
ments  from  parliament.  This  period  represented  the  maximum 
postwar  extension  of  the  two  parties'  hegemony  over  the  part\  as 
well  as  over  the  governmental  system,  coincident  with  their  com¬ 
bined  electoral  weight  of  73.1  percent  in  1976.  The  special  feature 
of  Italy’s  multipolar  party  system,  with  two  giants  coexisting  with  a 
number  of  smaller  parties,  has  produced  an  extensive  and  some¬ 
what  arcane  debate  over  whether  it  is  the  polarization  around  two 
dominant  parties  or  the  extreme  pluralism  that  is  more  important. 
There  has  certainly  been  a  constant  retreat  from  the  DC-PCI  duop¬ 
oly  in  both  electoral  and  political  terms  since  1976.  Their  com¬ 
bined  vote  dropped  from  73.1  percent  in  1976,  to  68.7  percent  in 
1979,  and  to  62.8  percent  in  1983.  The  group  of  intermediate  par¬ 
ties  that  were  potential  partners  in  coalitions  (PSI.  PR  I.  PSD1.  and 
PLI)  recovered  from  low  totals  in  1976  and  1979  to  their  usual 
postwar  figure  of  23.5  percent  in  1983.  The  PSI  went  up  from  9.8 
percent  in  1979  to  11.4  percent  in  1983  (and  13.3  percent  in  the 
1985  regional  ballot),  not  very  much  considering  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Socialists.  The  small  PR  I  has  done  very  w  ell,  moving  from 
3.1  percent  in  1976  to  5.1  percent  in  1983,  while  the  Liberals  and 
the  Social  Democrats  increased  slightly  in  parliamentary  elections 
but  then  slipped  badly  in  the  1985  regional  vote.  Considering  the 
voting  strength  of  the  intermediate  parties  and  the  important  cabi¬ 
net  positions  some  of  them  have  held  since  1980,  it  was  clear  that 
this  spectrum  of  the  party  system  (especially  the  PSI  and  the  PRI) 
has  been  a  principal  beneficiary  of  the  partial  immobilization  of 
the  DC  and  the  PCI. 

During  the  1980s,  at  least,  it  seemed  that  pluralism  and  mul¬ 
tipolarity  had  become  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Italian  party 
system,  rather  than  a  simple  polarization  around  two  parties.  Depo¬ 
larization  was  also  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  PCI  was  no  longer 
an  antisystem  party  on  the  extreme  left,  while  the  extreme  right 
Italian  Social  Movement-National  Right  (Movimento  Soeiale  I ta- 
liano-Destra  Nazionale — MSI-DN)  was  weak  enough  that  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  politically  important  parties  was  no  longer  pulled  toward 
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competing  extremes.  What  this  may  amount  to  is  a  more  diffuse, 
centrist-oriented  party  system,  one  less  subject  to  intense  competi¬ 
tion  and  antagonisms  and  more  inclined  to  accept  compromises 
that  allow  for  greater  stability  at  the  expense  of  ideological  clarity 
and  neat  political  distinctions.  This  view  has  been  supported  bv  a 
less  intense  ideological  dimension  of  politics  among  the  Italian  po¬ 
litical  elites  and  by  greater  pragmatism  involving  mutual  conces¬ 
sions  at  all  levels  of  politics.  Although  a  welcome  relief  from 
Italy's  normally  very  partisan,  abstract,  and  rhetorical  style  of  poli¬ 
tics,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  stage  represented  a  prelude  to  a 
period  of  genuinely  pragmatic  reforms  or  merely  a  respite  before 
the  parties  resumed  their  political  games,  played  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  interest. 


The  Major  Parties:  Problems  and  Prospects 

In  mid- 1985  Italy  had  two  large  parties  (the  DC  and  the  PCI), 
one  medium-sized  one  (the  PSI),  and  a  number  of  small  parties  of 
varied  size  and  significance.  Electoral  results  and  political  influ¬ 
ence  were  not  necessarily  correlated  in  Italy.  The  PRI.  for  exam¬ 
ple,  received  as  much  as  5  percent  of  the  vote  only  once,  in  1983, 
yet  produced  one  of  the  country's  most  distinguished  and  respected 
political  figures.  Lgo  l.a  Malfa,  as  well  as  republican  Italy's  first 
non-Christian  Democratic  prime  minister.  Giovanni  Spadolini.  It 
has  played  an  important  role  in  many  coalition  governments  and 
seemed  to  have  a  bright  future  in  Italian  politics.  In  contrast,  the 
extreme  right  neofascist  MSI-DN  had  a  fairly  consistent  national 
following  with  around  7  percent  of  the  vote,  vet  it  was  a  virtual 
pariah  in  politics.  It  was  widely  regarded  as  an  unacceptable  part¬ 
ner  in  national  government,  along  with  the  very  small  parties  of 
the  extreme  left,  as  often  by  choice  as  by  exclusion.  One  of  these, 
the  Radicals,  acquired  a  certain  influence  as  an  annoying  instigator 
of  liberal  and  antiestablishment  actions  during  the  1970s  and  was 
able  to  shake  up  a  somewhat  complacent  elite,  but  it  was  no  longer 
an  important  national  actor.  Despite  the  real  or  potential  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  minor  parties,  it  was  the  interplav  among  the  DC.  the 
PCI,  and  the  PSI  that  propelled  and  shaped  the  Italian  political 
game  and  made  these  parties  worthy  of  special  attention. 


The  Christian  Democratic  Party 

The  DC  was  founded  in  1943,  a  successor  to  the  Italian  Popu¬ 
lar  Party  that  existed  between  1919  and  1926  before  it  was  sup- 
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pressed  under  fascism.  The  postwar  version  was  part  of  the  general 
postwar  trend  that  saw  the  establishment  of  Christian  Democratic 
parties  in  countries  such  as  France  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (West  Germany).  In  many  ways  the  Italian  one  has 
proved  the  most  successful  because  it  has  been  continuously  in 
power  through  the  postwar  era,  has  dominated  every  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  provided  every  prime  minister  until  1981.  Even 
though  the  DCs  “crisis"'  probably  began  with  its  first  major  elec¬ 
toral  setback  as  early  as  1953,  it  has  proved  remarkable  at  adapt¬ 
ing  to  each  challenge  in  order  to  remain  the  indispensable  focal 
point  of  the  Italian  state  and  political  system.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  DC  has  faced  mounting  problems  since  the  mid-1970s  and  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  crisis  of  a  state  and  political  system,  no  in¬ 
formed  observer  underestimates  the  resilience  of  a  party  that  has 
been  labeled  a  "master  of  survival." 

One  problem  with  analyzing  the  DC  is  that  most  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  seem  to  have  created  problems  for  both  the  party  and 
the  nation  were  also  elements  that  gave  it  the  kind  of  flexibility 
and  reserve  that  ultimately  allowed  it  to  adapt,  or  at  least  to  sur¬ 
vive.  This  was  true  of  the  party's  dependence  on  religion  and  the 
Catholic  church  for  support.  The  Catholic  Action  organizations  and 
open  church  intervention  in  elections  helped  the  DC  maintain  its 
leading  portion  through  the  1950s.  but  the  church  played  a  lesser 
role  after  the  liberal  papacy  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  The  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  Italian  society,  already  discussed,  has  gradually  eroded  the 
automatic  support  the  DC  could  expect  from  the  religious.  Never¬ 
theless.  religion  was  bound  to  have  important  residual  influence  in 
a  eountrv  like  Italy  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  a  DC  under  siege 
had  increasingly  to  depend  on  the  generally  conservative  Catholic 
vote  in  areas  like  the  northeast  and  the  south. 

Nor  can  the  potential  influence  of  the  church  as  an  institution 
be  discounted  in  Italy,  particularly  during  the  papacy  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  While  the  first  non-Italian  pope  in  modern  times  probably 
had  less  of  a  natural  inclination  to  become  directly  involved  in  Ital¬ 
ian  politics,  the  more  conservative  and  anticommunist  elements  in 
power  in  the  Vatican  were  likelv  to  be  less  willing  to  abstain  from 
political  activism  in  Italy.  Before  the  1985  local  and  regional  elec¬ 
tions.  for  example,  even  the  pope  seemed  to  indicate  some  support 
tor  the  DC.  while  influential  bishops  in  Rome.  Bologna.  Genoa, 
and  elsewhere  took  the  kind  of  pro-DC  stands  that  had  been  un- 
u-ual  in  Italy  for  manv  vears.  Although  the  majority  of  the  Italian 
bi-hops  were  moderate  or  liberal  enough  to  prefer  abstaining  from 
an  active  role  in  politics,  the  DC  maintained  its  church  ties  and 
c|earl\  wanted  to  hold  onto  its  image  as  a  “party  of  Catholics," 
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though  not  a  “Catholic  party."  There  was  a  cost  to  this  image, 
however,  since  it  helped  weaken  support  for  the  DC  among  the 
growing  urban  middle  classes.  Furthermore,  because  the  religious 
vote  was  also  a  traditional  and  conservative  one,  dependence  on  it 
made  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  transform  the  party  into  a  modern 
one  of  moderate  reform. 

Another  characteristic  that  sustained  the  DC  in  one  sense,  yet 
prevented  it  from  a  much  needed  self-renovation,  was  its  particular 
form  of  organization.  As  an  interelassist,  power-oriented,  “catchall" 
party,  the  DC  never  developed  the  strong  support  organization 
more  typical  of  left-wing  parties.  At  first,  it  depended  on  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  its  first  leader.  Aleide  De  Gasperi,  on  a  network  of 
church-sponsored  political  groups,  and  on  automatic  social  bases  of 
support  in  a  system  polarized  into  Catholic  and  communist  alterna¬ 
tives.  Under  the  leadership  of  Amintore  Fanfani  ii  tn<  1 950s. 
an  organization  was  developed  that  in  late  1985  w;  s  still  .laraeter- 
ized  bv  a  pluralism  of  factions  run  bv  party  oligart  i.  No  single 
leader  or  program  has  ever  been  able  to  prevail  over  the  factional 
competition  within  the  DC,  so  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
party  has  always  been  simply  to  occupy  state  power  and  distribute 
that  power  and  its  spoils  among  party  factions.  This  aspect  of  the 
DC  was  the  basis  for  the  loltizznzione  system  of  distributing  state 
offices  according  to  political  power  rather  than  ability  or  policy 
goals,  an  approach  that  has  gradually  spread  ltevond  the  Christian 
Democrats  as  other  parties  have  come  to  share  government  respon¬ 
sibility  on  a  similar  basis.  The  ties  that  have  linked  DC  factions  to 
a  vast  network  of  state-supported  patronage  and  clientelism.  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  south  and  throughout  the  state-supported  economy, 
are  at  the  core  of  the  problem  afflicting  the  DC  and.  through  it. 
Italy,  fhis  is  because  the  patronage  system  has  not  only  continued 
to  flourish  but.  as  the  DC  loses  other  sources  of  electoral  support, 
it  is  also  forced  to  fall  back  on  this  relatively  solid  foundation  of 
party  strength.  Kev  figures  in  the  party,  and  especially  the  power¬ 
ful  Dorotei  faction,  have  been  so  dependent  on  ibis  system  that  the 
DC  and  the  state  it  has  controlled  have  thus  far  successfully  resist¬ 
ed  reform,  despite  some  evidence  that  the  price  of  immobilism  has 
been  a  continued  decline  of  the  party  and  gradual  loss  of  power 
(see  The  Opening  to  the  I  .eft,  eh.  I). 

Christian  Democratic  leaders  have  pursued  different  possible 
solutions  to  their  complicated  dilemma,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  very  successful  sU  far.  VI  hen  Fanfani  was  party  secretary 
from  1975  to  1975.  he  attempted  to  return  to  very  eonservatiye 
policies,  and  the  party  suffered  major  losses  in  the  divorce  referen¬ 
dum  and  the  local  elections  of  1975.  In  March  I97(>  Henigno  Zac- 
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cagnini  took  over  as  secretary  and,  in  conjunction  with  Aldo  Morn, 
attempted  to  transform  the  DC  into  a  party  of  moderate  reform  in 
response  to  the  threat  posed  by  terrorism  and  a  socioeconomic 
crisis.  Relying  on  external  parliamentary  support  from  the  I’Cl  a* 
leverage  against  DC  conservatives,  Moro  apparently  felt  that  an 
eventual  alternation  in  power  could  be  a  vehicle  for  forcing  change 
upon  both  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the  country.  This  solution 
met  fierce  resistance  from  both  DC  factions  and  the  base  of  the 
PCI  until  it  collapsed  in  1979.  The  DC  temporarily  turned  back  to 
the  Dorotei  leadership  in  February  1980.  when  Flaminio  Piccoli 
became  party  secretary  and  promoted  a  strategy  seeking  to  enable 
the  DC  to  remain  unchanged  and  prevent  anv  drastic  alternation  in 
governmental  power  by  wooing  the  PSI  away  from  the  Communists 
to  recreate  the  center-left  coalition  that  had  ruled  without  imple¬ 
menting  genuine  reforms  in  the  1960s.  I'his  approach  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  terms  of  the  governmental  coalition  but  has  failed  to  resolve 
the  party’s  internal  and  electoral  problems. 

The  latest  phase  in  the  IX 7s  attempt  to  stabilize  both  the 
party  and  a  DC-centered  political  system  began  with  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  .November  1981  meeting  marked  bv  widespread  self-criticism 
and  a  new.  more  open  system  for  selecting  the  secretary  by  the 
open  vote  of  a  party  congress  rather  than  bv  negotiation  among  the 
factions.  This  led  to  the  selection  of  Ciriaco  |)e  Mita  as  a  reform- 
oriented  DC  party  secretary  at  the  fifteenth  congress  in  Mav  1982. 
De  Mita's  strategy  has  been  to  stress  the  modern,  conservative,  yet 
reform-minded  mission  of  the  partv  at  the  expense  ol  its  religious, 
ideological  orientation.  The  prospect  of  organizational  renewal  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  policy  of  economic  austerity  appeared  to  promise  some 
changes  in  the  DC  system  of  patronage  and  eiientelism.  although 
as  of  mid- 1985  unlv  slight  progress  had  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  De  Mita  has  been  instrumental  in  having  the  DC  accept  a 
lower  government  profile  am)  a  Socialist  prime  minister  in  order  to 
give  trie  partv  more  room  and  time  to  reform  itself  to  broaden  its 
electoral  appeal.  I  nlike  conservative-  in  his  partv.  however.  De 
Mita  ha-  refu-ed  to  pursue  an  obdurate  anticommunist  line  and  has 
kept  channel-  of  communication  open  to  the  I’Cl.  Ihe  prospects 
tor  the  De  Mita  approach  were  uncertain  in  mid-1985.  The  D< ! 
electoral  di-a-ter  ol  1985  indicated  that  a  new  reformist  image  had 
alienated  traditional  sources  of  partv  support  vet  tailed  to  attract 
the  urban  middle  .  la—  and  opinion  vole  that  De  Mila  hoped  to 
find  in  order  to  i  reatc  a  modern  conservative  partv.  Hv  the  time  of 
the  1985  local  election-,  however,  this  strategy  apparently  had 
achieved  -ome  -ucce—  in  stemming  the  IX 7s  precipitous  decline,  at 
lea-t  temporarily.  The  situation  in  the  mid-1980s,  then,  confirmed 
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that  the  Christian  Democrats  could  recover  enough  to  retain  their 
pivotal  role  in  the  political  system  but  left  unanswered  the  larger 
questions  about  the  future  of  the  party  that  has  controlled  Italy  for 
so  long. 


The  Italian  Communist  Party 

Italy's  political  dilemma  has  been  that  however  intolerable  the 
Christian  Democrats  may  seem,  the  only  clear  alternative  to  their 
continued  rule  is  a  communist  party  that  has  never  been  an  accept¬ 
able  government  partner  to  a  majority  of  the  country's  elites  or 
electorate.  Although  both  Italy  and  the  PCI  had  undergone  dramat¬ 
ic  changes  bv  the  1980s,  so  that  the  PCI  had  become  a  legitimate 
actor  within  the  political  system  and  was  perhaps  the  most  moder¬ 
ate  as  well  as  the  most  influential  communist  party  in  the  West,  its 
systematic  exclusion  from  government  had  not  changed  and  has 
even  been  reinforced  since  1980. 

Like  other  European  communist  parties,  the  PCI  was  created 
by  a  Soviet-inspired  schism  with  the  Socialists  at  the  Congress  of 
Leghorn  in  1921.  Forced  to  go  underground  during  the  fascist 
period,  with  one  leader  (Antonio  Gramsci)  in  prison  and  another 
(Palmiro  Togliatti)  in  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  party  re- 
emerged  during  the  resistance  to  become  a  senior  partner  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  coalition  with  other  antifascist  parties  until  the  Cold  War 
and  domestic  politics  forced  it  into  opposition  in  1947.  The  bitter 
1948  elections,  influenced  bv  massive  American  assistance  to  the 
Christian  Democrats,  confirmed  the  exclusion  of  the  PCI.  which 
adopted  radical  postures  on  domestic  questions  and  pro-Soviet  posi¬ 
tions  on  international  questions.  Unlike  other  West  European  com¬ 
munist  parties,  such  as  that  in  France,  however,  the  PCI  never 
turned  to  fully  obstructionist  practices  and,  with  Stalin's  death  and 
some  reduction  in  East-West  tensions  in  the  mid-1950s,  began 
searching  for  a  more  positive  role  in  national  politics. 

The  history  of  the  PCI’s  development,  what  its  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  Togliatti  labeled  the  “Italian  path  to  socialism"  and  eventually 
came  to  be  known  as  “Eurocommunism."  has  been  inevitably  com¬ 
plex  and  subject  to  diverse  interpretations.  In  the  broadest  terms, 
however,  this  approach  has  come  to  signify  autonomy  from  a 
Soviet-led  international  communist  movement,  a  distinctive  party 
organization,  and  an  essentially  parliamentary  rather  than  revolu¬ 
tionary  strategy  for  gaining  power  in  Italy.  The  party's  gradual,  but 
by  mid- 1985  virtually  complete,  acquisition  of  concrete  and  ideo¬ 
logical  independence  from  Moscow  has  been  important  because  it 
has  brought  the  PCI  closer  to  the  West  European  and  Atlantic  for- 
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eign  policy  orientation  adhered  to  by  all  other  Italian  parties  and 
because  it  has  signaled  the  PCI's  determination  to  pursue  an  inde¬ 
pendent  line  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  policy-  Important  stages 
in  the  development  of  this  autonomy  were  the  party’s  reluctant 
support  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1956,  Togliatti's 
1964  "Yalta  Memorandum"  outlining  a  version  of  polycentric 
international  communism  that  claimed  the  right  to  pursue  inde¬ 
pendent  national  paths  to  socialism,  and  the  PCI's  condemnation  of 
the  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Bv  the  mid-1970s.  Secretary 
(General  Berlinguer's  version  of  Eurocommunism  had  denied  the 
Soviet  Union  a  leading  role  within  the  international  communist 
movement  by  rejecting  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  "proletarian  interna¬ 
tionalism"  in  favor  of  pluralism  and  national  autonomy.  More  re¬ 
cently.  the  PCI's  strong  condemnation  of  both  the  Soviet  military 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet-inspired  repression  of  the 
Solidarity  movement  in  Poland  amounted  to  a  virtual  break  with 
Moscow,  made  official  at  the  PCI's  sixteenth  congress  in  1988. 
when  the  Italians  stated  that  the  Russian  Revolution  had  lost  its 
"propulsive  force,"  which  in  communist  jargon  is  a  very  strong 
condemnation.  As  far  as  Italian  politics  is  concerned,  this  develop¬ 
ment  more  or  less  eliminated  the  Soviet  factor  as  an  element  in  the 
domestic  political  game,  even  though  the  PCI's  abandonment  of 
privileged  ties  to  the  East  European  communist  countries  did  not 
mean  that  it  has  embraced  the  Atlanticist  outlook  prevalent  among 
other  Italian  elites. 

The  PCI's  creation  of  a  distinctive  international  role  has  been 
complemented  by  a  somewhat  more  problematic  search  for  an  orga¬ 
nizational  structure  that  would  be  viable  for  a  communist  party  as¬ 
piring  to  power  within  the  confines  of  a  democratic  polity.  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  PCI  has  been  a  more  flexible  leadership  structure  and 
organization  than  found  in  most  communist  parties.  Although 
democratic  centralism  was  still  the  principle  on  which  the  party  op¬ 
erated,  there  has  usually  been  an  openly  tolerated  pluralism  of 
viewpoints  within  the  leadership  that  have  vied  for  influence.  By 
the  1970s  democratic  centralism  had  essentially  become  a  device 
for  managing  an  otherwise  diverse  and  unwieldy  organization  that 
presented  many  images  and  perspectives  to  the  public.  This  princi¬ 
ple  of  organization  was  further  diluted  by  new  decisionmaking  pro¬ 
cedures  implemented  in  January  1981.  By  the  mid-1980s  the 
party  was  even  considering  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  for  some 
decisions.  Although  the  PCI  did  not  allow  the  creation  of  formal 
factions,  it  was  in  many  ways  less  authoritarian  than  some  other 
parties  and  accepted  a  diversity  of  political  approaches. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  PCI  was  its  rejection  of  both  a 
narrow  working-  or  peasant-class  base  and  the  Leninist  model  of  a 
revolutionary  party  in  favor  of  what  Togliatati  called  the  "New 
Party."  conceived  as  a  mass-membership,  interclass  party  that  as¬ 
pired  to  govern  rather  than  foment  revolution.  This  ideal  of  struc¬ 
tural  reform  was  based  on  the  prescription  of  Gramsci  (cofounder 
of  the  PCI)  to  seek  the  broadest  possible  social  base  and  alliances 
in  order  to  achieve  a  social  and  intellectual  hegemony  that  could 
allow  socialism  to  replace  capitalism.  In  practical  terms,  the  PCI 
had  sought  members  and  voters  from  outside  its  loyal  working 
class  and  radical  agrarian  base.  Although  both  in  terms  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  electors  its  support  came  largely  from  the  working  class 
(but  the  leadership  was  middle  class),  by  the  1970s  it  had  achieved 
wide  social  support,  particularly  among  the  rather  fickle  urban 
middle  classes,  and  had  become  a  genuine  interclass  party.  This 
situation  seemed  to  signify  that  the  PCI  was  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  Italian  society  as  a  whole,  was  not  inclined  to  conceive  of  society 
or  politics  in  terms  of  class  warfare,  and  eschewed  Marxist  ideas 
like  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  archaic  and  wholly  inap¬ 
propriate. 

The  PCI  preference  for  securing  power  by  cooperating  with, 
seducing,  and  transforming  a  heterogenous  society  and  political 
system  meant  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  accepted  the 
formal  rules,  obligations,  and  basic  freedoms  associated  with  liberal 
democracy.  This  was  hesitant  and  tacit  for  a  long  time,  but  by  the 
1970s  Berlinguer  and  the  party  had  formally  subscribed  to  demo¬ 
cratic  principles,  and  the  behavior  of  the  party  in  various  political 
and  even  ruling  situations  in  Italy  has  confirmed  this  to  all  but  the 
most  skeptical  observers.  Having  accepted  democracy,  the  problem 
for  the  PCI  has  been  to  conceive  of  conditions  under  which  it 
might  come  to  power  in  the  Italian  context.  The  strategy  an¬ 
nounced  by  Berlinguer  in  1973  was  one  of  "historic  compromise." 
or  a  broad-based  social  and  political  alliance  extending  from  the 
Communists  to  the  Christian  Democrats  based  on  the  resistance  ex¬ 
perience  but  adapted  to  the  crisis  conditions  of  the  1970s.  Berlin¬ 
guer  assumed  that  the  Christian  Democratic  electorate  and  part  of 
its  leadership  could  be  convinced  to  accept  a  program  of  reforms 
based  on  austerity  and  planned  redistribution  of  resources.  He  also 
probably  envisaged  a  period  of  joint  DC-PCI  management  as  an 
Italian  version  of  the  West  German  grand  coalition,  which  would 
eventually  allow  the  left  to  come  to  power  on  its  own  in  Italy  as  it 
had  in  West  Germany.  Although  the  Communists  behaved  respon¬ 
sibly  during  the  period  of  the  historic  compromise  from  1976  to 
1979,  the  strategy  failed  because  the  DC  resisted  adopting  anv  re- 
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forms  acceptable  to  the  PCI.  Furthermore,  the  communist  base  re¬ 
mained  strongly  anti-[)C.  and  the  party  leadership  finally  decided 
that  both  external  political  and  internal  party  circumstances  dictat¬ 
ed  an  end  to  the  grand  coalition  approach. 

Although  the  1976-79  period  had  some  positive  effects — prin¬ 
cipally  the  legitimization  of  the  PCI  as  an  acceptable  actor  in 
democratic  politics — the  prevailing  negative  reaction  among  Com¬ 
munists  led  them  to  abandon  the  strategy  of  "historic  compromise" 
in  November  1980  in  favor  of  the  “left-alternative"  coalition  for¬ 
mula  (-ailing  for  a  Socialist-Communist  government.  This  was  a 
strategy  that  had  not  been  viable  either  in  terms  of  available  par¬ 
liamentary  majorities  or  the  policies  of  the  PSI  under  Craxi.  which 
turned  firmly  against  the  Communists  and  has  pursued  power  in  a 
center-left  coalition.  This  implied  that  the  PCI  of  the  1980s  either 
accepted  a  long-term  role  as  an  opposition  party  with  little  prospect 
of  coming  to  power  or.  floundering  since  1980.  would  be  unable  to 
define  a  realistic  position  for  itself  in  the  Italian  political  system. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  PCI.  faced  a  number  of  dilemmas  that 
included  uncertain  public  support  marked  bv  volatile  election  per¬ 
formances.  losses  of  votes  among  the  youth  and  in  the  cities,  fail¬ 
ure  to  determine  and  project  a  clear  political  profile  and  program 
and.  finally,  a  leadership  crisis  following  the  death  of  Berlinguer  in 
June  1984.  The  selection  of  Alessandro  Natta  as  secretary  general 
on  June  26.  1984.  could  be  considered  a  symptom  of  the  PCI's 
ambivalence,  since  he  was  generally  considered  a  caretaker  until 
the  party  could  sort  out  its  affairs.  The  defeat  in  the  I98,"j  local 
elections  accelerated  this  process,  forcing  Natta  to  call  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  special  congress  for  the  spring  of  1986  to  debate  a  new 
basket  of  policies.  The  process  of  preparing  for  this  occasion  was 
likelv  to  open  up  a  number  of  options  favored  by  different  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  party:  the  social-democratic  approach  identified 
with  Senate  leader  Napoleone  Colajanni  and  labor  head  l.uciano 
Lama:  the  "loval  opposition"  role  discussed  bv  Ciorgio  Napolitano. 
bead  of  the  PCI  group  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  leading 
moderate  favoring  a  dialogue  with  the  PSI;  and  the  more  hard-line 
pragmatism  espoused  bv  Natta  and  younger  generation  leaders  like 
Achilla  Oehetto  and  some  of  the  so-called  "little  nephews.'  or  pro¬ 
teges  of  Berlinguer  who  have  established  themselves  as  rather 
hard-nosed  provincial  party  leaders. 

Apart  from  the  ongoing  debate  over  relations  with  other  par¬ 
ties  and  the  government,  the  PCI  faced  the  problem  of  devising  a 
new  socioeconomic  program,  because  the  ostensible  party  of  reform 
has  not  had  a  viable  policy  since  its  rather  unsatisfactory  attempt 
to  define  one  in  the  late  1970s.  Whatever  the  results  of  this  period 
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of  self-examination,  reorientation,  and  perhaps  even  turmoil  in  the 
life  of  the  PCI,  few  circumstances  could  be  envisaged  in  mid- 1985 
that  might  change  the  party's  status  as  a  frustrated  opposition 
within  a  political  system  that  has  proved  endlessly  creative  in 
keeping  the  Communists  at  bay. 


The  Italian  Socialist  Party 

Italy’s  socialist  party  is  the  oldest  still  operating  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  system.  It  was  founded  in  1892,  survived  the  1921  schism  with 
the  Soviet-oriented  communist  faction,  and  after  being  suppressed 
under  fascism  resurfaced  during  the  resistance.  The  PS1  was  close¬ 
ly  tied  to  the  stronger  Communists  in  the  first  decade  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  running  a  joint  list  of  candidates  in  the  1948 
elections  while  the  more  moderate  Socialists  split  off  under  (»iu- 
seppe  Saragat  in  1947  to  form  the  Socialist  Party  of  Italian  Work¬ 
ers  (Partito  Socialists  dei  Lavoratore  Italiani — PSI.I),  which  was 
later  changed  to  PSDI.  The  PSI  under  Pietro  Nenni  slowly  drifted 
away  from  its  communist  ties  in  the  middle  1950s.  a  process  that 
culminated  in  the  abandonment  of  its  radical  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  options,  the  creation  of  the  center-left  alliance  with  the 
Christian  Democrats  in  1962.  and  the  entrv  of  the  PSI  into  the 
cabinet  in  1968.  Historically  torn  between  collaboration  with  the 
center  and  a  more  leftist  option.  Italian  Socialists  have  been  prone 
to  repeated  schisms  and  the  constant  interplay  of  ideologically 
based  factionalism  within  the  party.  The  coalition  with  the  DC  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  split-off  of  a  radical  group  in  1964.  which  created  the 
Italian  Socialist  Party  of  Proletarian  Unity  (Partito  Socialista  Ita- 
liano  di  Lnita  Proleteria — PSI L- P).  but  the  center-left  did  permit 
the  reunification  of  the  PSI  and  the  PSDI  in  1966  under  the  name 
of  the  Lnified  Socialist  Party  (Partito  Socialista  l  nificato — PSI  ). 
1’he  unity  was  short-lived,  however,  because  disillusionment  with 
the  center-left  experiment  led  a  more  left-oriented  group  to  gain 
control  of  the  PSL  in  mid- 1969,  with  a  strategy  favoring  closer  tie- 
to  the  Communists.  The  moderates  once  again  split  off  to  form  the 
Unitary  Socialist  Party  (Partito  Socialista  Cnitario — PSI  ).  which 
had  evolved  into  the  modern  PSDI.  whereas  the  left  majority  re¬ 
created  the  PSI. 

This  turmoil  among  the  Socialists  and  the  demise  of  the 
center-left  around  1970  produced  an  erosion  of  socialist  electoral 
support  in  the  1972  and  1976  elections,  when  it  fell  below  the  10 
percent  barrier  for  the  first  time.  The  shock  resulted  in  the  ouster 
of  Francesco  De  Martino  as  party  secretary  in  1976.  when  he  wa~ 
replaced  bv  Hettino  Cravi.  a  young  deputy  from  Milan,  with  the 
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support  of  leftist  faction  leader  Claudio  Signorile.  The  principal 
feature  of  socialist  politics  since  1976  has  been  the  emergence  of 
Craxi  as  the  dominant  figure  in  the  PS1  at  the  expense  of  all  op¬ 
posing  factions  and  their  leaders.  This  has  been  accomplished  bv 
adroitly  outmaneuvering  opponents  in  intrapartv  politics,  selecting 
and  discarding  various  options  according  to  political  exigencies.  At 
the  spring  1978  PS1  congress  in  Turin,  for  example,  the  Craxi-Sig- 
norile  alliance  defeated  and  marginalized  the  old  guard  of  De  Mar¬ 
tino  and  Giacomo  Mancini  on  the  basis  of  a  “left-alternative”  and 
reformist  program,  but  at  a  central  committee  meeting  in  Januarv 
1980.  Craxi  had  already  turned  toward  a  revived  center-left  ap¬ 
proach  and  used  it  to  defeat  the  Signorile  left  before  the  partv 
joined  the  Cossiga  government  the  following  April. 

Bv  the  time  of  the  PSI  congress  in  Palermo  in  April  1981. 
Craxi's  astute  tactics  had  left  him  in  undisputed  control  of  the 
partv,  able  to  have  the  party  secretary  elected  directly  by  the  con¬ 
gress  instead  of  bv  the  faction-ridden  central  committee,  while  the 
statute  declaring  that  the  PSI  secretarv  could  not  serve  simulta¬ 
neously  as  prime  minister  was  low-keyed  in  order  to  allow  Craxi  to 
accumulate  offices  in  the  future.  After  becoming  prime  minister  in 
1983.  Craxi  retained  his  post  as  secretary  as  well  as  his  authority 
over  the  party,  although  vice  secretary  Claudio  Martelli  ran  the 
PSI  on  a  dav-to-dav  basis.  Since  the  Palermo  congress  reelected 
Craxi  secretarv  bv  acclamation,  an  unprecedented  event,  the  PSI 
has  experienced  a  period  of  unusuallv  stable  and  single-minded 
leadership  based  on  the  personal  authority  and  ambitions  of  Craxi. 
The  factions  were  still  present  in  the  organization  of  the  partv.  so 
that  the  new  executive  chosen  in  October  1984  consisted  of  six 
craxiani  along  with  six  members  from  two  other  factions.  Manx  of 
the  partv  leaders  who  have  lost  power  to  Craxi  at  the  national  level 
have  retained  their  local  bases,  and  figures  such  as  Mancini.  Geor- 
gio  Ruffolo,  and  others  continued  to  resent  Craxi’s  leadership  stvie. 
preferring  to  reopen  a  dialogue  with  the  PCI  about  a  left-alterna¬ 
tive  government  rather  than  continue  with  the  revived  center-left. 

Through  late  1985,  however,  both  Craxi  and  his  political 
strategy  seemed  likelv  to  prevail  in  the  PSI  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Craxi's  approach  has  been  based  on  the  view  that  a 
medium-sized  partv  such  as  the  PSI  inevitable  oscillates  between 
the  two  giants,  the  DC  and  the  PCI,  and  has  to  resist  subordination 
to  either  one.  The  left-alternative  formula  has  not  been  desirable 
because  the  PSI  would  inevitably  be  dominated  bv  the  stronger, 
more  decisive  Communists,  whereas  the  verv  weakness  of  the  DC 
has  allowed  the  Socialists  more  flexibility  and  more  leverage  within 
a  center-left  coalition.  Thus,  since  1979.  Craxi  has  sought  to  isolate 
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the  PCI  and  prevent  the  reemergence  of  a  DC-CP1  alliance  that 
would  smother  the  intermediate  parties.  He  has  also  tried  to  use  a 
coalition  with  the  DC  to  undermine  the  Christian  Democrats' 
system  of  power  based  on  patronage  and  dientelism.  The  Socialist 
program  has  stressed  its  commitment  to  “governabilitv,"  meaning 
a  strong  executive  led  bv  a  Socialist  prime  minister;  its  desire  for 
institutional  reforms  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  executive;  and 
its  commitment  to  creating  a  more  modern  society  and  economy  in 
Italv  through  a  program  of  reforms.  The  expectation  was  that  bv 
attacking  some  of  the  roots  of  poor  government,  dientelism.  and 
corruption,  the  PSI  could  emerge  in  a  stronger  position  to  attract 
the  support  of  Italy's  "new  middle  classes"  and  break  the  15  per¬ 
cent  electoral  barrier,  establishing  Craxi  and  the  PSI  as  the  indis¬ 
pensable  power  brokers  of  a  new  Italian  political  system. 

Through  the  mid-1980s,  however,  the  Craxi  strategy  has 
shown  only  mixed  results.  The  PSI  has  presented  a  curious  image 
for  an  instrument  of  reform  since  it  has  extended  its  power  primar¬ 
ily  by  sharing  in  the  dientelistic  system  rather  than  trying  to  break 
it  up.  For  example,  the  Socialists  have  concentrated  their  cabinet 
posts  in  the  ministries  and  state-run  banks  most  involved  in  the 
patronage  system  and  have  used  these  positions  to  profit  from 
rather  than  to  dismantle  this  system.  Because  the  desired  PSI 
image  as  a  party  of  modern  reforms  has  failed  to  take  hold,  and 
because  the  organizational  structure  of  the  party  has  weakened,  its 
modest  electoral  gains  have  not  come  from  the  advanced  sectors  of 
society  (which  lately  have  favored  the  PKI)  but  rather  from  the 
more  traditional  middle  classes  and  even  a  southern  electorate  at¬ 
tuned  to  a  patronage  structure  of  "exchange"  votes.  The  inability 
to  attract  much  new  support  outside  this  particular  network  limited 
the  PSI  to  small  electoral  gains  during  the  1980s.  arriving  at  1  1.1 
percent  in  the  1983  parliamentary  elections  and  slightly  better  in 
the  1985  local  elections.  This  creep  forward  to  perhaps  a  -table 
position  of  around  12  percent  has  been  one  condition  that  allowed 
the  PSI  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  prime  minister's  office  in  a  stable 
cabinet  after  1983. 

Ironically,  then,  the  modest  ascendancy  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1980s  depended  on  weak  rather  than  strong  imple¬ 
mentation  of  reforms  and  on  very  limited  rather  titan  dramatic 
electoral  progress.  Because  the  Italian  political  system  ha-  tended 
to  absorb,  weaken,  and  gradually  debilitate  anv  decisive  leader  or 
reform  program,  and  because  no  small  party  has  been  able  to 
break  through  the  structural  barriers  imposed  by  the  consistent 
domination  of  the  Communists  and  the  Christian  Democrats,  the 
prospects  for  the  PSI's  emerging  as  a  strong  power  broker  were 
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dim.  Craxi  and  his  party  have  undeniably  contributed  to  an  unusu¬ 
al  degree  of  political  stability  since  1983,  but  this  was  more  a  per¬ 
sonal  achievement  than  a  party  one,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  to  alter 
the  basic  feature  of  Italy’s  political  system  based  on  compromise 
and  moderation. 


Foreign  Policy 

Italy  has  not  been  a  country  normally  preoccupied  with  for¬ 
eign  affairs  or  projecting  and  defending  well-defined  national  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  international  arena.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
ambivalent,  even  passive,  approach  to  foreign  policy.  One  is  the 
nature  of  the  domestic  political  system,  which  was  so  complex  and 
all-consuming  that  parties  and  politicians  were  compelled  to  devote 
nearly  all  of  their  attention  to  the  national  political  game.  In  this 
environment,  foreign  policy  was  essentially  a  tool  in  the  domestic 
political  struggle  and  had  minimal  intrinsic  value  as  an  expression 
of  national  interest.  The  second  reason  for  a  weak  foreign  policy 
was  the  country's  reaction  against  the  activism  and  adventurism  of 
the  fascist  era.  when  Mussolini  attempted  to  transform  Italy  into  a 
great  power  and  instead  brought  defeat,  occupation,  and  subordina¬ 
tion.  Since  W  orld  War  II  the  political  elite  has  an  epted  Italy's  po¬ 
sition  as  a  second-rank  power,  economically  and  militarily  depend¬ 
ent  on  stronger  states,  accommodating  rather  than  challenging  the 
international  status  quo.  The  third  reason  for  Italian  passivity  was 
the  existence  of  the  dominant  postwar  political  consensus  support¬ 
ing  a  foreign  policy  based  on  Italy's  firm  commitment  to  the  West, 
membership  in  NATO  (also  called  the  Atlantic  Alliance)  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  its  defense  activities  and.  finally,  membership  in  the 
KC.  Because  none  of  these  basic  choices  had  been  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  since  the  late  1940s  and  bv  the  1970s  all  the  major  political 
forces  subscribed  to  them  in  one  wav  or  another,  stability  and  con¬ 
tinuity  were  the  hallmarks  of  this  aspect  of  Italian  politics. 

The  essential  elements  of  Italian  foreign  policy  were  put  in 
place  around  1947-48.  when  neutralist  or  pro-Soviet  forces  in  do¬ 
mestic  politics  were  either  defeated  or  forced  to  adapt  to  a  pio- 
W  estern  foreign  policy.  Italy  really  had  very  little  choice  in  the 
matter,  because  the  (lold  War  and  the  division  of  hurope  placed 
the  country  within  the  Western  camp,  while  economic  dependence 
on  American  assistance  through  programs  such  as  the  Marshall 
Plan  reinforced  this  natural  orientation.  The  domestic  political 
struggle  pitting  the  Christian  Pemorrals  against  the  Communists 
and  their  sometime  Socialist  allies  played  an  important  role  ,i- 
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well.  The  DC  prime  minister,  Alcide  De  Casperi.  was  determined 
that  his  party's  political  interests  would  coincide  with  economic 
and  political  alignment  with  the  United  States-led  West  and  after  a 
trip  to  Washington  in  January  1947  found  it  expedient  to  expel 
Communists  and  Socialists  from  his  cabinet  in  preparation  for  the 
1948  election  campaign,  which  was  fought  as  a  choice  between 
"two  civilizations,"  Uast  and  West,  Massive  United  States  financial 
assistance  helped  the  DC  win  against  the  ostensibly  neutralist  atti¬ 
tudes  of  its  left-wing  opponents,  confirming  that  Italy  would  pursue 
a  pro-Western  foreign  policy.  Unlike  some  northern  Uuropean  pop¬ 
ulations  during  this  period,  Italians  did  not  have  a  sen  strong 
sense  of  Soviet  or  other  foreign  threats,  so  this  W  estern  alignment 
was  primarily  a  reflection  of  domestic  anticommunism  a»  well  as  a 
sense  of  economic  and  psychological  dependence  on  the  l  n i ted 
States. 

Italy  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  negotiations  to  create 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  in  1948-49  and  became  a  charter  member  of 
the  Uuropean  movement  by  joining  the  Uuropean  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  in  1950  and  the  Uuropean  Uconomic  Community 
(UUC — also  known  as  the  Common  Market)  in  1957.  \t  the  time 
of  the  initial  Western  alignment.  Italian  opinion  wa-  tar  from 
united  about  preferred  foreign  policy  options.  There  wa»  c\en  a 
strong  neutralist  current  within  the  DC.  where  figures  mu  Ii  .i'  \n- 
tonio  Cronchi  were  neither  Atlanticist  nor  in  favor  o|  Uuropean  in¬ 
tegration.  while  both  the  Pietro  Malvesti  faction  and  the  Po««>'tti 
group  were  not  Atlanticist  and  supported  the  Uuropean  idea  mostly 
in  terms  of  a  "third  force"  Uurope  aligned  neither  with  fast  nor 
with  West.  This  was  not  practical  then  or  later,  and  the  idea  soon 
lost  support  among  the  ruling  political  parties.  I  he  neutralist 
strand  in  the  DC  ceased  to  have  anv  significance  whatsoever  after 
Cronchi  became  president  and  adapted  to  the  official  slnmglv  \t- 
lanticist  position  expressed  bv  all  Italian  governments. 

The  PCI  and  the  Nenni  Socialists  (PSI)  were  the  ma|or  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  neutralist,  or  ostensibly  neutralist,  foreign  policy  during 
the  late  1940s.  and  one  consequence  of  the  post- 1 048  alignment 
was  that  a  pro-Western.  Atlanticist  orientation  became  a  mapir  con¬ 
dition  for  acceptance  as  a  legitimate,  proestablishment  political 
partv  and  a  potential  partner  in  national  government.  I  he  PSP- 
move  toward  national  power  was  facilitated  bv  its  acceptance  ot 
Italian  membership  in  the  -\tlantie  Alliance — a  precondition  that 
made  for  the  emergence  of  the  center-left  coalition  in  the  earlv 
I9(>0s.  I.ater.  in  the  1970s.  the  PCI  would  have  to  undergo  a  simi¬ 
lar  transformation  in  foreign  policy  orientation  to  remove  one  ot 
the  most  important  barriers  to  national  power,  it  should  he  noted 
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that  the  prevailing  Atlanticist.  strongly  pro-l  nited  States  orienta¬ 
tion  of  Italian  foreign  policy  has  not  precluded  some  periods  of 
flexibility  and  experimentation  with  a  somewhat  more  independent 
approach.  This  happened,  for  example,  around  1957.  when  a  more 
activist  approach  favored  hv  Cronehi  and  Fanfani  in  the  DC  led  to 
a  period  of  experimentation  with  more  flexible,  independent  poli¬ 
cies  around  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Third  World. 

Prominent  Italians  such  as  Altiero  Spinelli  have  plaved  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  the  FC.  and  support  for  the  Furo- 
pean  movement  has  been  a  major  pillar  of  foreign  policy  along 
with  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Italy  favored  greater  integration  within 
the  FC  and.  given  the  conviction  that  ''Furope’  should  he  closely 
tied  to  the  l  nited  States,  opposed  the  notion  of  an  independent,  or 
"third  force’"  Furope.  pursued  hv  French  president  Charles  de 
Caulle  during  the  1060s.  1’he  commitment  to  Furope  evidenced  bv 
Italian  governments,  however,  has  not  necessarily  been  translated 
into  effective  policies  on  behalf  of  national  interests  in  the  FC.  The 
inefficiency  and  consensus  characteristic  of  the  Italian  bureaucracy 
meant  that  Home  was  often  unable  to  define  and  defend  effective 
policies  within  the  FC.  As  a  result,  a  regional  policy  for  Furope  as 
a  whole  was  developed  late  and  has  had  minima)  impact  on  Italy 
because  the  Christian  Democrats  have  preferred  to  keep  domestic 
political  control  over  development  policies  for  the  south.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  vein,  internal  political  factors  and  an  ineffective  bureaucracy 
have  meant  that  Furope"'  agricultural  policy  was  designed  to  bene- 
t if  north  Furopean  agriculture  instead  of  Italy’s  profile  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  products,  bather  than  carefully  considering  national  inter¬ 
ests  at  stake  in  FC  affairs.  Italian  political  forces  seemed  most  pre¬ 
occupied  with  peripheral  matters  such  as  the  “democratization"  of 
the  FC  v  ia  the  direct  election  of  deputies  to  the  largely  ceremonial 
Furopean  Parliament.  Similarly.  Italy  has  supported  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  FC  to  nine  and.  as  of  1985.  12  members,  even  though 
this  was  likely  to  weaken  the  FC  further,  while  the  inclusion  of 
other  Mediterranean  countries  such  as  Spain  was  bound  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Italv's  political  influence  as  well  as  economic  interests. 

A  major  development  in  the  domestic  politics  of  Italian  for¬ 
eign  policy  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  national  consensus  sup¬ 
porting  the  essential  postwar  commitments  to  Furope  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Alliance.  I’he  Socialists  made  this  transition  around  I960, 
and  the  PCI  began  its  adaptation  bv  accepting  the  Common  Market 
during  the  earlv  1960s  under  the  prodding  of  moderates  such  as 
Ciorgio  Amendola.  A  PCI  delegation  became  the  first  communist 
members  of  the  Furopean  Parliament  in  1969.  and  since  that  time 
the  party  has  counted  on  using  this  Furopean  institution  as  a  wav 
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of  building  contacts  with  Furopean  socialist  parties  and  gaining  the 
kind  of  international  acceptance  as  a  legitimate  democratic  party 
that  mav  be  useful  in  the  domestic  political  struggle.  The  Commu¬ 
nists  have  undergone  a  similar,  if  more  problematic,  evolution  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  PCI  ceased  its  con¬ 
tinual  attacks  on  NATO  after  1968.  In  1972  was  calling  for  a  -i- 
multaneous  dissolution  of  both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
bv  the  time  of  its  fourteenth  congress  in  1975  acknowledged  that 
Italv's  membership  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  should  be  maintained 
in  order  to  [(reserve  international  equilibrium  pending  an  end  of 
the  opposing  militarv  alliance  systems.  This  evolution  in  PCI  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  alliance  coincided  with  increasing  tensions  with 
Moscow,  so  that  during  a  subsequently  famous  interview  in  1979 
Secretarv  General  Berlinguer  declared  somewhat  ambiguously  that 
he  and  his  partv  felt  safer  building  socialism  within  a  West  that 
could  be  a  shield  against  interference  from  the  Hast. 

Communist  acceptance  of  continued  Italian  membership  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  established  a  formal  pro-Western  con-ensii- 
among  all  of  Italy’s  leading  parties,  a  development  acknowledged 
by  the  Christian  Democrats  that  permitted  the  creation  of  govern¬ 
ments  of  national  unitv  from  1976  to  1979.  Despite  their  return  to 
opposition  status  in  1979,  the  Communists  have  adhered  to  then- 
position  of  accommodation  with  Atlanticism  so  that  this  rationale 
for  excluding  the  PCI  from  government  has  no  longer  been  raised 
with  much  conviction  within  Italv.  Nevertheless,  the  Communist  at¬ 
titude  toward  NATO  has  remained  ambiguous  and  contradictory, 
since  the  party  was  clearlv  a  reluctant  and  only  partial  convert  to 
the  alliance  and  had  not  accepted  the  defense  and  security  implica¬ 
tions  of  Italian  membership.  Consistent  PCI  opposition  to  most 
United  States  policies  in  Furope  and  the  Third  World  indicated 
that  Communist  influence  over  Italian  defense  and  security  policin' 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  generally  passive,  accommodating 
approach  to  Atlantic  affairs  followed  bv  most  Italian  governments. 
The  PCI  has  preferred  to  avoid  controversy  and  has  not  attempted 
to  sort  out  the  incongruities  in  its  foreign  and  security  policies,  but 
bv  the  1980s  it  seemed  to  be  groping  toward  support  tor  a  neutral¬ 
ist.  “third  force”  formula  for  Kuropean  political  and  even  defence 
cooperation  that  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  traditional  Ital¬ 
ian  Atlanticism. 

The  PCI’s  adaptation  to  the  prevailing  Western  orientation  of 
Italian  foreign  policy  was  possible  during  the  1970s  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  process  of  Fast-West  detente  was  in  full  swing  and  facili¬ 
tated  a  convergence  of  foreign  policy  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
major  political  parties.  The  partial  collapse  of  detente  at  the  end  of 
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the  1970s,  however,  reintroduced  some  international  tensions  that 
can  be  wielded  in  domestic  politics  and  manipulated  for  the  benefit 
of  one  partv  or  another.  In  particular,  the  PCI  discovered  that  its 
foreign  policy  concessions  were  insufficient  in  a  climate  of  revived 
military  confrontation  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
found  itself  in  isolated  opposition  to  the  1979  NATO  decision  to 
install  cruise  missiles  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20s  in  the  East.  The  PCI  attempt¬ 
ed  to  maintain  a  balanced  criticism  of  the  militarization  of  East- 
West  tensions.  Nevertheless,  its  opposition  to  the  cruise  missile 
base  at  Comiso  in  Sicily  inevitably  introduced  a  temporary  division 
over  security  policy  that  could  be  exploited  to  reinforce  an  isolation 
of  the  PCI  that  the  center-left  parties  were  seeking  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  In  retrospect,  the  relative  diffidence  of  Communist  opposition 
to  the  Comiso  base  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  this 
debate. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  nuances  in  foreign  policy  positions  within 
Italy  usually  reflected  domestic  political  strategies  rather  than  any 
genuine  reorientation  of  external  policies,  a  characteristic  that  was 
confirmed  by  the  development  of  a  somewhat  more  assertive,  some¬ 
times  independent,  but  resolutely  pro-Atlantieist  style  in  foreign 
policy  that  has  coincided  with  the  successful  Socialist  campaign  to 
capture  the  office  of  prime  minister.  PSI  leader  Craxi  was  able  to 
manipulate  the  revival  of  East-West  tensions  to  reinforce  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  Communists,  even  though  all  Italian  leaders  remained 
committed  to  detente  and  (like  most  West  European  governments) 
eschewed  the  hard  anti-Soviet  line  favored  by  the  Ronald  Reagan 
administration  in  the  United  States.  The  other  foreign  policy  di¬ 
mension  of  the  Craxi  regime  was  related  to  his  activist  stvle.  com¬ 
bining  pragmatism  with  an  image  of  authority  and  leadership.  Cer¬ 
tain  Socialist  proposals  for  enhanced  executive  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  prime  minister  were  intended  to  bolster  the  impression 
that  Craxi-led  Italy  could  reinvigorate  the  country  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  affirming  and  even  expanding  on  support  for  a  some¬ 
what  more  activist  foreign  policy  to  gain  foreign  recognition  and 
respect.  In  pursuing  this  strategy,  Craxi  was  capitalizing  on  a  new 
mood  of  the  elite  that  had  led  Italy  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
neutrality  of  Malta,  to  accept  the  cruise  missiles,  and  to  allow  the 
unprecedented  participation  of  Italian  military  units  in  peacekeep¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  Sinai  and.  later.  I.ebanon. 

f  oreign  policy  was  only  one  weapon  in  the  Craxi  struggle  to 
secure  the  premiership,  but  it  was  useful  both  in  responding  to  a 
new  domestic  mood  and  in  convincing  the  United  States  that  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  were  compatible  with  a  Socialist  at  the  Italian  helm. 
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After  taking  office  in  1983,  Craxi  devoted  more  attention  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  than  was  traditionally  demonstrated  and  asserted  him¬ 
self  on  a  number  of  international  issues.  In  his  general  posture 
toward  the  United  States,  Craxi  reinforced  the  image  of  an  ally  loy¬ 
ally  engaged  in  the  reinforcement  of  Western  military  capabilities 
facing  the  Soviet  Union.  He  took  an  unusually  firm  position  in 
support  of  the  NATO  decision  to  deploy  cruise  missiles  in  Western 
Europe,  withstanding  pressures  from  the  PCI  and  the  60  percent  of 
the  Italian  public  that  opposed  the  deployment.  Thus  Craxi  en¬ 
sured  that  Italy  met  the  schedule  for  accepting  these  weapons.  Re¬ 
jecting  communist  suggestions  that  deployment  be  postponed  until 
the  second  half  of  1984  to  keep  the  Soviets  at  the  Geneva  bargain¬ 
ing  table,  Craxi  instead  supported  every  shift  in  United  States  ne¬ 
gotiating  positions,  insisting  that  the  Soviets  make  reciprocal  con¬ 
cessions  ranging  from  the  zero  option  (dismantle  the  SS-20s  in 
return  for  no  Western  deployment)  to  less  drastic  ideas.  Craxi  was 
also  a  loyal  European,  rejecting  Soviet  and  PCI  claims  that  the 
French  and  British  nuclear  forces  should  be  counted  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  theater  nuclear  balance  in  Europe. 

This  rather  hard-line  approach  to  the  East-West  military  con¬ 
frontation  was  countered  with  some  traditional  socialist  rhetoric,  in¬ 
cluding  the  claim  that  peace  was  a  primary  objective  of  the  Italian 
government  and  an  assertion  of  basic  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
the  pacifist  movement  in  Europe  as  long  as  the  emphasis  was  on 
reciprocal  concessions  for  controlled  disarmament.  Such  rhetoric 
helped  sustain  weak  leftist  credentials  for  a  PSI  that  had.  in  fact, 
become  a  centrist  party  on  nearly  every  important  domestic  and 
international  issue.  The  presentation  of  a  firm  pro-Western  image 
that  was  not  unsympathetic  to  some  traditional  socialist  concerns 
was  also  useful  in  embarrassing  the  PCI,  which  was  having  some 
difficulty  defending  its  antimilitarist,  antibloc,  and  antinuclear 
weapons  policies  from  accusations  that  it  still  indirectly  (probably 
unintentionally)  served  Soviet  interests  in  Western  Europe. 

The  strong  pro-Western  and  pro-United  States  policies  of  the 
Craxi  government  were  tempered  somewhat  by  an  effort  to  delin¬ 
eate  a  moderate  and  controlled  independent  position  on  a  few 
issues  of  particular  concern  to  Italy  and  the  Socialists.  Craxi  at¬ 
tempted  to  distinguish  his  Atlantieist  approach  from  his  predeces¬ 
sors  by  claiming  that  he  had  secured  Washington's  recognition  that 
Italy  had  become  a  more  e<jual  partner  than  previously,  with  an 
acknowledged  right  of  privileged  consultations  and  even  open  dis¬ 
agreement  on  issues  where  Italian  interests  differed  from  those  of 
the  United  States.  Phis  was  not  really  a  new  development,  howev¬ 
er,  because  Italy  has  always  been  more  concerned  with  formal  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  a  high  rank  among  United  States  partners  than 
with  securing  actual  influence.  The  right  to  occasional  disagree¬ 
ment  has  long  been  asserted  by  Christian  Democratic  foreign  min¬ 
isters,  such  as  Emilio  Colombo,  while  under  the  Craxi  government 
Foreign  Minister  Giulio  Andreotti  seemed  more  concerned  than 
Craxi  in  proclaiming  a  continued  Italian  commitment  to  East-West 
detente  in  contrast  to  the  strong  anti-Soviet  posturing  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Craxi  himself,  however,  did  try  to  delineate 
independent  Italian  interests  on  a  few  issues,  such  as  the  conflicts 
in  Central  America,  the  Grenada  invasion  (which  Italy  criticized), 
and  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East — where  Italy’s  physical  posi¬ 
tion  and  longstanding  ties  with  the  Arabs  made  it  a  moderately  im¬ 
portant  actor.  Italian  participation  in  the  Sinai  multilateral  force 
and,  later,  Italian  participation  in  the  four-power  peacekeeping  mis¬ 
sion  in  Beirut  were  occasions  not  only  to  affirm  a  stronger  political 
military  presence  around  the  Mediterranean  but  also  to  strike  a 
balance  between  Rome's  pro-Arab  position  and  the  United  States 
priority  accorded  Israeli  interests  in  the  region. 

This  more  independent  Italian  position  in  terms  of  foreign 
policy  was  confirmed  in  late  1985  by  government  and  elite  reac¬ 
tions  to  American  pressures  after  United  States  airplanes  forced  an 
Egyptian  airliner  carrying  the  Achille  Lauro  highjackers  to  land  at 
a  NATO  base  in  Italy.  The  crisis  in  Italian-American  relations  was 
provoked  by  a  confrontation  between  Americans  and  Italians  at  the 
Sigonella  base  over  the  disposition  of  the  airplane,  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  Italian  decision  to  free  PLO  leader  Abu  Abbas  because  his 
involvement  in  the  hijacking  was  determined  to  be  unclear  at  that 
time,  and  by  the  temporary  collapse  of  the  Craxi  government 
amidst  wrangling  over  Italian  policies  toward  the  United  States  and 
the  PLO.  Italian-American  tensions  quickly  dissipated  after  efforts 
on  the  part  of  both  Rome  and  Washington,  but  the  incident  did 
sustain  the  impression  of  an  emerging  Italian  determination  to 
identify  and  assert  independent  foreign  policy  interests,  even  at  the 
expense  of  normal  solidarity  with  the  United  States. 

On  these  and  other  matters,  the  delineation  of  a  distinctive 
Italian  position  among  the  Atlantic  powers  generally  tended  to  co¬ 
incide  with  a  prevailing  West  European  position,  confirming  at  the 
same  time  that  Italy  was  a  follower  rather  than  a  leader  and  was 
unwilling  to  stand  out  as  an  obstreperous  state  within  the  West.  In 
general,  the  emergence  of  a  somewhat  more  activist  and  at  times 
more  independent  Italy  during  the  1980s  was  notable  primarily  for 
the  restraint  shown  by  a  country  whose  adherence  to  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  close  friendship  with  the  United  States  remained  firm 
elements  of  a  remarkably  stable  and  consistent  foreign  policy. 
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There  is  no  comprehensive,  up-to-date  survey  of  the  Italian 
political  system  in  English.  P.A.  Alium's  Italy:  Republic  Without 
Government ?  is  a  somewhat  dated  but  still  excellent  analysis. 
Norman  Kogan's  A  Political  History  of  Italy:  The  Postwar  Years  is  a 
useful  book  that  covers  the  basic  facts.  A  more  analytical  set  of 
articles  can  he  found  in  the  hook  edited  bv  Peter  Lange  and 
Sidney  Tarrow,  Italy  in  Transition:  Conflict  and  Consensus.  The 
Italy  at  the  Polls  series  edited  bv  Howard  R.  Penniman  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  1976  and  1979  general  elections,  and  the  volume  on  the 
1983  elections  should  be  available  bv  1986.  For  those  who  read 
Italian,  the  up-to-date  set  of  articles  edited  bv  Gianfranco  Pa>- 
quino,  II  sistema  politico  italiano.  is  recommended. 

The  PCI  has  been  discussed  in  a  number  of  excellent  works. 
Communism  in  Italy  and  France,  edited  bv  Donald  L.Vl.  Blaekmer 
and  Sidney  Tarrow,  is  a  standard  reference,  as  is  The  Italian  Com¬ 
munist  Party:  Yesterday.  Today,  and  Tomorrow,  edited  bv  Simon 
Serfaty  and  Lawrence  Gray.  Donald  Sassoon's  The  Strategy  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  is  also  a  good  analysis  but  is  perhaps  too 
easy  on  the  PCI.  The  early  history  of  Italian  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis 
Europe  is  covered  In  Roy  F.  Willis'  Italy  Chooses  Europe,  which 
should  be  supplemented  by  Sassoon's  thoughtful  article,  "The 
Making  of  Italian  Foreign  Policy.''  in  Foreign  Policy  Making  in 
Western  Europe,  edited  by  VI  ,E.  Paterson.  (For  further  information 
and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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Bust  of  Julius  Caesar 


I  hk  Akmkd  Kom  ks  in  1985  comprised  four  service  branches:  the 
army.  navy,  air  force,  and  Carabinieri.  The  arniv.  navv.  and  air 
force  are  conventional  forces  committed  to  the  defense  of  the 
homeland  and  to  the  roles  assigned  them  bv  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  of  which  Italv  is  a  charter  member.  The  Cara¬ 
binieri  are  a  national  police  force  but  also,  in  effect,  a  small,  self- 
contained  army  that  is  equipped,  trained,  and  organized  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  that  would  revert  to  militarv  control  during  wartime. 

The  bulk  of  the  armed  forces,  excluding  the  Carabinieri,  have 
been  assigned  roles  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treatv  Organization  since 
1949.  when  the  alliance  was  founded.  Italv  in  the  mid-1980s  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  defense  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope's  southern  flank  and  the  entire  Mediterranean  region.  A  pri- 
marv  North  Atlantic  Treatv  Organization  headquarters  is  located  at 
Naples  for  the  command  of  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  in  south¬ 
ern  Europe.  Major  subordinate  headquarters  are  located  at  Verona 
for  ground  forces  and  at  Naples  for  naval  anti  air  forces.  The 
United  States  Sixth  Eleet  has  its  home  port  at  Oaeta.  about  50 
miles  north  of  Naples.  Most  of  the  Italian  army  with  a  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  role  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  guarding  mountain  passes  and  other  potential  invasion 
routes.  Most  naval  and  air  bases  are  located  in  the  south  and  on 
the  islands,  where  they  maintain  open  sea  and  air  routes  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  conduct  antisubmarine  surveillance. 

The  civilian  police  system  included  the  State  Police  and  the 
Customs  Police.  The  State  Police  were  a  basic  law  enforcement  or¬ 
ganization.  whereas  the  Customs  Police  handled  such  cases  as  tax 
evasion,  smuggling,  and  counterfeiting.  The  Urban  Police,  located 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  were  subordinate  to  the  local  authorities, 
and  were  generally  concerned  with  routine  police  functions,  such  as 
traffic  control,  licensing,  and  inspections.  The  Urban  Police  did  not 
have  investigative  duties,  which  were  the  responsibility’  of  the  State 
Police.  A  cumbersome  judicial  system  impeded  effective  law  en¬ 
forcement,  but  reforms  were  being  implemented  to  shorten  periods 
of  pretrial  detention  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  appeals  process. 

Violent  criminal  activity  continued  to  be  a  problem,  especially 
in  southern  Italy,  where  a  resurgence  of  Mafia-related  murders  in 
Sicily  and  open  gang  warfare  in  Naples  threatened  public  officials. 
Terrorism  sponsored  by  left-  and  right-wing  groups  was  less  of  a 
danger  in  1985  than  in  the  late  1970s,  but  sporadic  indiscriminate 
violence  remained  a  threat. 
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The  Armed  Foroes  in  National  Life 


Historical  Background 

Sonic  units  of  the  Italian  armed  forces  trace  their  origins  to 
the  armies  raised  h\  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  among  the  citizens 
of  the  conquered  Italian  provinces.  Napoleon  established  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Itak  in  I  HOT  and  named  himself  king.  I'he  conscripted 
troops  called  themselves  Piedmontese.  Sicilian.  Neapolitan,  or  any 
number  of  designations  pertaining  to  the  mvriad  of  states,  repub¬ 
lics.  kingdoms,  and  duchies  that  occupied  the  geographic  area 
known  as  Itak.  Men  from  all  regions  of  Italy  were  trained  at  the 
military  academy  founded  by  Napoleon  at  Modena.  During  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  campaigns,  these  "Italians"  fought  together  under  the 
green,  white,  and  red  banner  that  became  the  flag  of  a  united  Itak 
in  1861. 

Italy  approached  unification  and  statehood  without  a  strong, 
unified  military  tradition,  or  indeed  the  military  means  to  oust  the 
Spanish  Bourbon  and  Austrian  Habsburg  overlords.  Thus,  when 
the  Kingdom  of  Piemonte  and  Sardinia  raised  the  standard  of  na¬ 
tionalist  revival  (Risorgimento)  against  the  Habsburgs  in  1848,  its 
tinv  army,  although  joined  by  volunteers  from  northern  and  central 
Itak.  was  easily  beaten  bv  superior  Austrian  power  at  Custozza  and 
Novara.  It  was  not  until  Napoleon  III  of  France  brought  his  army 
to  the  aid  of  Piemonte  in  I8.A‘>  that  the  Habsburgs  were  forced  to 
cede  a  portion  of  their  kalian  provinces.  It  was  then  not  until 
18B6.  when  the  newly  proclaimed  Kingdom  of  Italy  joined  in  the 
unsuccessful  Prussian  attack  on  Austria,  that  the  \  enetian  prov¬ 
inces  were  incorporated.  By  then  the  Bourbon  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  had  also  fallen  to  Piemonte. 

By  1871  the  Italian  army  had  won  a  certain  military  name. 
Its  nucleus,  the  Armata  Sarda.  the  roval  army  of  the  House  of 
Savov.  had  plaved  an  ostentatious  part  in  the  Crimean  W  ar  on  the 
Anglo-f  rench  side:  it  had  produced,  in  the  l,a  Marmora  brothers,  a 
trio  of  generals  known  to  the  Kuropean  public.  In  the  Bersaglieri. 
the  romantically  beplumed  Piedmontese  light  infantry,  the  Italian 
army  possessed  a  force  that  seemed  to  rival  the  French  Zouaves  in 
battlefield  bravura.  The  army  remained,  nevertheless,  a  fragile  cre¬ 
ation. 

Established  by  royal  decree  on  Mav  4.  1861.  as  the  Fsereito 
Italiano.  an  amalgamation  of  the  Armata  Sarda  with  the  forces  of 
Modena.  Tii'-eanv.  Parma,  and  Bourbon  Naples,  as  well  as  with  the 
guerrilla  bands  of  Cuiseppe  Garibaldi,  the  army  lacked  a  sense  of 
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unity  and  esprit  de  corps.  The  Piedmontese  and  Neapolitan  armies 
had  heen  at  war  with  each  other  too  recently  to  work  easily  togeth¬ 
er.  and  the  officers  ol  both  looked  down  on  the  adventures  of  Gari- 
baldi's  Thousand,  who  claimed  equal  status  with  them.  Moreover, 
the  army  was  unpopular  with  manv  of  the  kingdom's  inhabitants, 
not  only  because  of  the  enforced  conscription  of  young  males  but 
also  because  of  the  role  of  the  army  in  suppressing  social  disorders 
caused  by  the  administrative  reforms  in  southern  Italv  from  1861 
to  1865.  Devout  Roman  (.at holies  also  viewed  the  army  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  blasphemy,  particularly  after  the  forcible  occupation  of 
Rome  in  1870  and  the  self-exile  of  the  pope  inside  the  Vatican. 
For  example,  in  the  1860s  over  75  percent  of  those  drafted  for 
service  in  Basilicata,  in  southern  Italy,  took  to  the  hills,  and  even 
in  1010  one-fifth  of  all  southerners  evaded  military  service  (see 
The  R  isorgimento.  ch.  1 ). 

By  then,  however,  the  army  had  improved  its  public  image.  In 
imitation  of  the  German  and  French  armies,  it  had  begun  calling 
itself  the  "School  of  the  Nation":  it  had  also  been  referred  to  bv  a 
leading  politician  in  1804  as  "the  only  existing  cement  which 
holds  the  country  together."  Moreover,  it  was  probably  the  only 
secular  national  (as  opposed  to  regional,  provincial,  or  communal) 
institution  with  which  most  nineteenth-eenturv  Italians  came  into 
contact.  It  continued  to  incur  scorn  as  an  instrument  of  repression, 
however,  particularly  during  the  agrarian  unrest  of  1868.  It  also 
had  suffered  two  humiliating  defeats  in  Ethiopia:  the  battles  of 
Dogall  in  1887  and  Adowa  in  1866.  The  Battle  of  Adovva  was  the 
worst  defeat  suffered  by  European  troops  at  the  hands  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans  during  the  conquest  of  the  continent.  It  rep  esented  a  setback 
in  Italy's  attempt  to  conquer  Ethiopia  and  a  major  blow  to  Italian 
national  self-esteem  for  which  the  conquest  of  I.ibva  from  Turkey 
in  1911-12  only  partially  compensated. 

In  light  of  these  precedents,  the  performance  of  the  Italian 
army  in  World  War  1  was  remarkable.  Italy  entered  the  war  in 
May  1915  to  pursue  the  irredentist  ambition  of  annexing  the  Ital¬ 
ian-speaking  provinces  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire:  Bolzano. 
Trento,  Ldine,  the  port  of  Trieste,  the  istrian  peninsula,  and  much 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Badly  equipped  and  supplied,  fielding  only 
25  divisions  at  the  outset  (although  eventually  rising  to  65  bv 
1917),  it  began  an  offensive  against  the  slopes  of  the  Julian  Alps 
above  the  Isonzo  River  and  over  the  next  two  years  renewed  the 
offensive  no  fewer  than  10  times.  The  number  of  deaths  and  the 
conditions  of  battlefield  life  were  appalling — 650.000  men  were 
killed  and  1.7  million  more  were  disabled.  Bv  the  autumn  of  1917. 
however,  the  Italian  army  was  on  the  verge  of  declaring  victory 
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over  the  Austrians,  who  then  urgently  requested  German  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Germans  attacked  the  Italian  front  at  Caporetto,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Italian  Second  Army,  and  forced  the  Italians  back  to 
the  Piave  River  on  the  Lombardy  Plain. 

In  1918,  with  British  and  French  help,  the  Italians  counterat¬ 
tacked  at  the  Battle  of  Vittorio  Veneto  and  eventually  recovered 
most  of  the  territory  previously  lost.  They  were  thus  able  to  lay 
claim  to  the  "Italia  irredenta"  for  which  they  had  gone  to  war.  The 
postwar  period,  however,  led  to  open  conflict  between  the  antiwar 
socialist  parties  and  the  populist,  nationalistic  Fascists  led  by 
Benito  Mussolini,  culminating  in  the  "March  on  Rome"  in  October 
1922  (see  the  Interwar  Period  and  Fascism,  ch.  I).  There  is  little 
doubt  among  historians  that  many  former  officers  were  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Mussolini’s  nationalism  but  not  his  politics,  and  could  and 
would  have  kept  him  from  power.  Mussolini  was.  however,  invited 
to  usurp  power  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  to  whom  the  armv 
was  unconditionally  loyal;  the  army  did  not  resist  Mussolini's  as¬ 
cendancy. 

The  armed  forces  came  to  regret  their  complacency;  the  impe¬ 
rial  foreign  policy  of  Mussolini  allowed  the  armed  forces  to  avenge 
the  defeat  at  Adowa  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Ethiopia  in 
1935-36,  but  Mussolini  also  obliged  the  military  to  accept  the  Fas¬ 
cist  militia  as  coequals.  In  1940  the  armed  forces  were  committed, 
but  unprepared  and  underequipped,  to  fight  at  the  side  of  Hitler  s 
Germany  against  first,  Britain  and  France,  then  Greece,  then  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  eventually  against  the  United  States.  The  armed 
forces  suffered  major  defeats,  particularly  along  the  French  front 
against  the  British  in  Libya,  and  in  the  campaign  for  Stalingrad 
against  the  Russians. 

It  became  fashionable  to  decry  the  value  of  Italy’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Axis  war  effort;  at  times  the  Italian  forces  fought  very 
badly,  or  not  at  all.  Nevertheless,  those  units  with  a  modicum  of 
modern  equipment  fought  well  and,  after  the  arrest  of  Mussolini  in 
1943  and  the  formation  of  a  nonfascist  government,  Italian  units 
fought  enthusiastically  as  cobelligerents  on  the  Allied  side.  These 
units  consisted  of  the  1st  Raggruppamento  Motorizzato,  formed  in 
September  1943  after  the  armistice  and  attached  to  the  United 
States  Fifth  Army,  the  Corpo  Italiano  di  Liberazione  and,  eventual¬ 
ly,  six  formations  of  division  strength  that  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  postwar  army:  Cremona,  Legano,  Friuli,  Folgore.  Mantova,  and 
Piceno.  The  breach  with  Germany  also  resulted  in  the  development 
of  partisan  groups  in  northern  Italy  that  became  genuine  expres¬ 
sions  of  popular  resistance  and  impressed  the  Allied  officers  sent 
to  advise  them  (see  World  War  II,  ch.  1). 
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Despite  the  participation  of  Italian  forces  with  the  Allied 
powers.  Italv  was  regarded  as  a  defeated  power  and  required  to 
sign  the  Italian  IVace  Treat)  in  1047.  The  treaty  limited  the  size 
of  the  Italian  armed  forces  and  divided  part  of  the  Italian  fleet 
among  the  victorious  powers.  These  limitations  were  removed  in 
DTW  when  Italv  joined  the  l  mted  States.  Britain,  and  nine  other 
Kuropean  states  as  an  initial  signatory  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO).  In  committing  itself  to  the  new  alliance. 
Italv  pledged  to  expand  its  army  to  12  divisions  and  to  rebuild  its 
air  force  and  navv  bv  D)5.T.  As  a  NATO  partner.  Italv  received 
assistance  from  the  l  nited  States  to  rebuild  war-damaged  military 
installations,  and  in  l‘)T0  the  two  countries  signed  a  bilateral  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  agreement  through  which  Italv  received  about  l 
billion  in  military  aid  over  the  next  TO  years. 


Armed  Forces  Organization 

I  he  president  of  the  republic  is  the  constitutionally  mandated 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  and  chairman  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Defense  Council  (Ooitsiglio  Suprema  di  Difesa).  In  practice, 
however,  the  president  delegates  administrative  control  of  the 
armed  forces  to  the  minister  of  defense  and  operational  control  to 
the  country's  top  military  officer,  the  chief  of  the  defense  general 
staff.  National  defense  policy  is  established  hv  the  Supreme  De¬ 
fense  Council,  whose  meetings  are  chaired  bv  the  president.  The 
regular  members  of  the  council  include  the  prime  minister,  who  is 
the  vice  chairman:  the  ministers  of  defense,  foreign  affairs,  indus¬ 
try.  the  interior,  and  the  treasury;  and  the  chief  of  the  defense  gen¬ 
eral  'tatf.  The  council  i»  required  bv  law  to  meet  at  least  twice  a 
year,  and  its  meetings  are  held  m  secret.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
president  other  members  of  the  government  or  outside  technical  ex¬ 
perts  may  be  invited  to  meetings  of  the  council  to  serve  as  advisers 
or  consultants. 

The  Ministry  of  Defense  is  a  unified  body  whose  head  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  two  distinct  chains  of  command.  One  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  is  purely  administrative  and  runs  through  the  defense  secre¬ 
tary  general,  who  is  a  high-ranking  officer  of  one  of  the  service 
branches,  to  five  central  offices.  These  offices  are  responsible  for 
judicial  and  legislative  affairs,  budget  and  finance,  organization 
and  methods,  national  mobilization,  and  administrative  inspections. 
The  other  chain  of  command  is  strictly  military.  At  the  top  is  the 
defense  secretary  general,  who  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
( ihiefs  of  Staff  <  Committee,  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the 
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armv.  navv.  air  force,  and  (Carabinieri.  The  committee  controls  19 
general  directorates,  which  chietl\  oversee  personnel  administra¬ 
tion,  procurement  and  supply  of  equipment,  and  building  and 
works.  It  also  advises  the  defense  minister  on  operational  planning, 
finance,  and  organization.  The  executive  counterfort  of  the  (Chiefs 
of  Staff  Committee  is  the  Armed  Forces  Supreme  Hoard,  consisting 
of  the  defense  secretarv  general,  the  chief  of  staff,  and  two  general- 
rank  officers  of  each  service:  the  hoard  meets  either  jointly  or  sep¬ 
arately  depending  on  whether  the  agenda  concerns  one  or  more  of 
the  services. 

The  defense  secretarv  general  is  the  central  office  responsible 
for  the  armed  forces.  It  is  directly  responsible  to  the  minister  of 
defense,  whereas  the  chiefs  of  staff  are  responsible  to  the  defense 
secretary  general.  The  chief  of  the  defense  general  staff  also  super¬ 
vises  joint  defense  policy  and  training  as  well  as  the  Technical  and 
Scientific  Defense  (Council,  which  sponsors  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  within  the  armed  forces.  The  chief  of  the  defense 
general  staff  is  also  charged  with  resporisihilitv  for  liaison  with 
NATO  and  the  military  of  allied  states,  as  well  as  w  ith  supervision 
of  the  Military  Intelligence  and  Security  Service  (Servizio  Informa- 
zioni  Sicurezza  Militare — SISMI). 


Army- 

In  1985  the  armv  consisted  of  260.000  active-duty  soldiers, 
of  w  hich  189,000  were  conscripts  serv  ing  onlv  12  months.  I  here 
were  also  approximately  1,200  volunteers.  26.000  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  (N(C()s).  and  21,000  officers.  An  additional  550.000 
were  counted  as  reserves,  hut  the  number  of  reserves  available  for 
immediate  mobilization  was  estimated  at  250.000. 

Structurally,  the  armv  consisted  of  four  main  components:  the 
(Central  (Command  and  (Control  Organization  |(C(C(CO):  the  Peripheral 
Territorial  Organization  (PTO);  the  Training  Organization  and 
Schools  Directorate  (TOSD):  and  the  Operational  (Component  (O(C). 
The  (C(C(C()  included  the  army  general  staff,  the  Inspectorate-Gener¬ 
al  of  the  (Combat  Arms,  and  the  Logistical  Services  (Command, 
which  included  the  medical  corps,  quartermaster,  ordnance,  motor 
transportation,  veterinary  administration,  and  army  light  aviation 
materiel  commands.  The  PTO  comprised  six  regional  commands: 
the  Northwest,  located  in  Turin;  the  Northeast,  in  Padun:  the 
Tuscan-F.milian.  in  Florence;  the  (Central,  in  Home:  the  Southern, 
in  Naples;  and  the  Sicilian,  in  Palermo.  There  were  also  1 6  mili¬ 
tarv  zone  commands,  military  districts,  military  hospitals,  storage 
depots,  maintenance  and  repair  installations,  and  supply  dumps  for 
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food.  fuel,  munitions,  and  various  other  logistical  material.  The 
TOSI)  Has  responsible  for  the  schooling  of  military  officers,  NCOs. 
and  specialized  volunteers.  The  TOSI)  also  directed  the  so-called 
double  face  operational  and  training  units  that  simultaneously 
maintain  operational  readiness  and  conduct  initial  training  for  all 
conscripted  soldiers. 

The  OC  consisted  of  eight  separate  service  branches:  armored 
cavalrv.  artillery,  engineers,  signals,  army  aviation,  transport,  logis¬ 
tics.  and  infantry.  The  infantry  was  divided  into  line  infantry,  gren¬ 
adiers.  mountain,  light  infantry,  parachutists,  amphibious,  and  ar¬ 
mored.  These  components  were  organized  into  five  armored  and 
seven  mechanized  brigades  grouped  into  four  divisions  (one  ar¬ 
mored.  three  mechanized);  five  Alpine  (mountain)  brigades;  one 
separate  mechanized  infantry  brigade:  five  motorized  infantry  bri¬ 
gades:  and  one  airborne  brigade.  In  1985  there  was  also  one  mis 
-ile  brigade.  The  aviation  component  consisted  of  52  helicopter 
squadrons  and  four  aviation  wings.  The  helicopter  squadrons  were 
responsible  for  reconnaissance,  air-to-ground  support,  transport, 
and  other  airborne  functions  not  performed  by  the  air  force  itself. 

Most  combat  units  had  NATO  assignments  and  were  deployed 
in  the  north-central  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  country.  Defense 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  the  islands  had  generally 
been  left  to  the  navy  and  air  force.  Non-NATO  units  in  southern 
Italy  were  primarily  training  brigades.  The  NATO  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  that  affected  the  Italian  army  ran  from  the  Allied  Command 
Kurope  (ACK)  with  headquarters  at  Mons.  Belgium,  to  Allied 
Forces  Southern  Kurope  (AFSOLTH)  with  headquarters  at  Naples, 
to  Allied  band  Forces  Southern  Kurope.  commanded  by  an  Italian 
general  with  headquarters  at  Verona. 

The  weapons  and  equipment  used  by  the  Italian  army  in  1985 
varied  in  age  and  quality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  about 
1.750  main  battle  tanks  were  listed  in  the  inventory,  but  nearly 
one-third  of  these  (550  United  States  M-47s  manufactured  during 
the  Korean  War)  would  be  considered  obsolete  or  at  least  obsoles¬ 
cent  (see  table  14.  Appendix  A).  The  remaining  1,200  main  battle 
tanks  were  divided  disproportionately;  300  M-60s  from  the  United 
States  and  920  Leopard  Is  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(West  Germany).  Many  of  the  M-60  tanks  were  produced  in  Italy 
under  license  from  the  American  companies  holding  the  patents. 

Armored  infantry  and  mechanized  infantry  units  employed 
over  4.000  American-made  M-106,  M-548.  and  M-577  armored 
personnel  carriers  (ABCs)  as  well  as  the  Italian-made  AMX-YC1. 
The  improved  version  of  the  M-I  13  was  also  produced  under  li¬ 
cense  in  Italy.  Two  other  armored  vehicles  of  Italian-design  and 
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manufacture  were  also  in  service  the  Fiat  0014,  an  amphibious 
A  I’d.  and  the  Fiat  0010.  an  amphibious  armored  car. 

The  armv  also  used  several  types  of  artillery  weapons  but  has 
been  working  toward  greater  standardization  of  weapons  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  variety  of  weapons.  The  push  toward  standardization  has 
resulted  in  greater  use  of  the  155mm  gun  jointly  developed  by 
Italv,  Britain,  and  West  Germany  and  generally  used  throughout 
NATO.  The  mountain  units  were  equipped  with  the  lightweight, 
readilv  assembled  105mm  pack  howitzer  (model  50)  that  had  been 
developed  in  the  1050s  by  the  Italian  army.  The  missile  brigade 
consisted  of  one  Lance  surface-to-surface  missile  company  and 
three  improved  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile  battalions. 

In  the  1080s  the  armv  continued  to  bolster  esprit  de  corps 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  wealth  of  colorful  military  traditions 
to  the  modern  army.  Personnel  of  the  Alpine  brigades,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  wore  the  mountaineer  cap  decorated  with  a  large  black  feather. 
Soldiers  within  the  brigades  continued  to  be  drawn  largely  from 
the  mountainous  parts  of  northern  Italv.  Alpine  units,  first  formed 
in  1872.  had  a  distinguisheu  combat  record  and  were  well  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  public  because  of  their  prompt  assistance  to  victims  of 
natural  disasters,  such  as  those  affected  by  the  1985  dam  collapse 
and  flood  in  Val  di  F'iemme. 

The  Bersaglieri.  all  of  whom  were  expert  marksmen,  were 
light  infantry.  They  were  organized  in  188(>  and  were  noted  for 
their  vigorous  physical  training.  Characteristically,  Bersaglieri  ad- 
vanced  at  a  double-time  pace  led  by  buglers.  On  parade  they  were 
always  the  final  element.  In  1985  the  Bersaglieri  served  as  the  in¬ 
fantry  to  the  armored  divisions  and  brigades. 

The  amphibious  regiment  bore  the  name  of  the  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Venetian  military  unit,  and  its  personnel  were  known  as  La- 
gunari.  or  Lagoon  Infantry  (''marines").  This  unit  selected  many  of 
its  personnel  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Adriatic  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  Kiver.  Since  1877  the  Italian  armv  has  had  spe¬ 
cial  military  units  equipped  to  operate  in  the  lagoons,  marshes,  and 
canals  of  this  region. 

In  1985  some  NCOs  were  selected  from  the  annual  conscript 
pool.  NCOs  for  the  combat  arms  were  trained  at  NCO  schools  lo¬ 
cated  within  each  combat  branch  and  sent  as  corporals  to  their 
units.  They  could  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  reserve  sergeant. 
NCOs  for  the  specialist  branches  were  trained  in  the  school  for 
their  specific  branch  of  service.  Conscript  officers  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  merit  t  om  those  conscripts  with  high  school  certifi¬ 
cates  (maiurita)  (see  Kducation.  eh.  2).  They  were  given  five 
months  of  training  at  the  relevant  branch  school  and  then  sent  to 
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their  units  with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  If  successful  in  that  rank, 
they  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  reserve  lieutenant  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  active  duty. 

Regular  army  officers  (including  those  of  the  Carabinieri)  were 
trained  at  the  military  academy  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Modena  for 
two  years.  The  modern  military  academy  was  formed  in  1948  by 
the  merging  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  Academy  of  Modena  and 
the  Engineer  and  Artillery  Academy  of  Turin.  Officers  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  additional  two-year  training  period  at  the  branch 
schools.  Since  1949  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  engineer,  and 
signals  schools  have  been  located  in  the  Palace  of  the  Arsenal  in 
Turin.  The  transport  school  was  located  in  Cecchignola,  near 
Rome,  and  the  Carabinieri  school  was  also  located  near  Rome. 

Advanced  training  was  given  at  the  staff  college  in  Civitavec¬ 
chia,  where  selected  captains  undergo  a  two-year  advanced  course. 
The  joint  general  staff  school  in  Rome  also  provided  advanced 
training  for  officers  of  all  four  services,  as  did  the  Center  of 
Higher  Military  Studies  in  Rome.  The  army  also  maintained  a  mili¬ 
tary  preparatory  school,  the  Nunziatella  in  Naples,  which  provided 
a  boarding  school  education  for  prospective  students  in  the  acade¬ 
my  at  Model  a. 

Navy 

In  1985  the  navy  consisted  of  44.500  active-duty  personnel 
and  reserves  totaling  221,000.  The  active-duty  navy  included 
1,500  men  serving  in  naval  aviation  and  750  men  in  one  marine 
infantry  group.  Conscripts,  serving  tours  of  18  months,  made  up 
55  percent  of  naval  personnel.  Recruits  and  conscripts  tended  to 
be  selected  from  inhabitants  of  coastal  areas. 

The  navy  emphasized  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  and  relied 
on  speed  and  maneuverability  rather  than  on  tonnage  and  massive 
firepower.  It  had  a  tradition  of  innovativeness  and  audacity  and  pi¬ 
oneered  the  use  of  miniature  submarines,  motor  torpedo  boats,  and 
underwater  demolitions.  During  World  War  II  the  navy  was  known 
for  daring,  unconventional  tactics.  In  the  mid-1980s  the  navy's 
more  modern  ships  contributed  to  NATO  capabilities  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Ships  included  one  helicopter  carrier:  a  general  purpose  air¬ 
craft  carrier;  four  cruisers;  four  destroyers;  15  frigates;  10  subma¬ 
rines;  22  inshore,  coastal,  and  ocean  minesweepers;  eight  corvettes 
(fast  patrol  boats);  seven  hydrofoils;  two  landing  ships  (LSTs);  and 
a  number  of  landing  craft.  The  two  cruisers  and  some  of  the  de¬ 
stroyers  and  frigates  carried  antisubmarine  helicopters  piloted  by 
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naval  personnel.  Most  of  these  were  light  helicopters  of  Italian 
manufacture,  the  Agusta  Hell  AB-212.  which  is  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  not  only  ASW  sensor  equipment  hut  also  ASW  missiles. 

Further  expansion  of  the  Italian  navy  was  limited  to  a  great 
extent  not  only  by  domestic  budget  constraints  but  also  bv  inter- 
service  rivalries,  particularly  between  the  navy  and  air  force.  This 
rivalry  affected  construction  of  an  additional  aircraft  carrier  capa¬ 
ble  of  transporting  and  launching  not  only  helicopters  but  also 
short-takeoff-and-landing  (STOL)  aircraft  such  as  the  British  Harri¬ 
er.  The  air  force  has  argued  that  land-based  interceptor  aircraft  are 
more  essential  to  the  national  defense  than  foreign-made  STOL  air¬ 
craft.  Because  the  Italian  Constitution  allows  only  the  air  force  to 
operate  fixed-wing  aircraft,  the  general  purpose  aircraft  carrier  was 
initially  designated  as  a  helicopter  carrier,  but  legislation  was 
planned  to  allow  it  to  operate  standing  take-off/ vertical  landing 
(STOAT.)  jet  aircraft  as  well.  Also  under  construction  were  two  sub¬ 
marines,  two  destroyers,  one  frigate,  four  corvettes,  and  one  mine- 
hunter  (see  table  15,  Appendix  A). 

Major  naval  bases  were  located  at  La  Spezia  and  Taranto. 
There  were  secondary  bases  located  at  Caeta.  Brindisi.  Augusta. 
Messina.  La  Maddalena,  Cagliari.  Naples,  and  Venice  (see  Italian — 
United  States  Defense  Relationship,  this  eh.:  see  fig.  15).  Also 
under  construction  were  two  submarines,  two  destroyers,  one  frig¬ 
ate.  lour  corvettes,  and  one  minehunter. 


Air  Force 

In  1985  about  40  percent  of  the  air  force's  70.600  personnel 
were  conscripts  serving  12-month  terms  of  active  duty.  The  air 
force  reserves  numbered  about  28.000.  Most  combat  aircraft  were 
either  American  Lockheed  F-104s  or  Italian  Aermaeehi  MB-339s. 
and  the  air  force  was  considered  a  creditable  element  of  the  NATO 
defense  structure. 

Shattered  in  World  W'ar  II.  the  air  force  had  a  small  contin¬ 
gent  fighting  with  the  Allies  as  the  war  ended.  It  was  rebuilt  after 
1951  with  major  United  States  assistance  under  provisions  of  the 
bilateral  military  assistance  agreement  signed  in  1950.  In  1985  the 
air  force  had  300  combat  aircraft,  including  all-weather  fighters, 
ground-attack  fighters,  and  maritime  and  electronic  reconnaissance 
aircraft.  Other  kinds  of  aircraft  included  transport,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  search  and  rescue.  The  air  force  also  had  over  200  heli¬ 
copters.  Air  defense  fighter  squadrons  were  supported  bv  eight  sur¬ 
face-to-air  squadrons  armed  with  Nike  Hercules  missiles. 
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Figure  15.  Naval  Bases.  !()85 

In  1985  the  air  force  also  managed  the  territorial  electronic 
surveillance  system  as  well  as  a  semiautomatic  integrated  system 
for  air  defense.  Air  force  personnel  also  served  as  air  traffic  con¬ 
trollers  for  all  civilian  and  military  aircraft. 

The  Air  College,  at  Pozzuoli,  combined  scientific  and  technical 
training  with  a  general  education  deemed  conducive  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  future  officers.  Graduates  receive  commissions  as  either 
flight  or  engineering  officers. 

In  the  late  1970s  Italy  cooperated  with  West  Germany  and 
Britain  in  the  development  of  the  G-222  twin-turboprop  general 
purpose  military  transport  aircraft,  and  the  Tornado  multiple  role 
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combat  aircraft  (MRCA),  which  were  adopted  bv  the  air  force  in 
each  of  the  three  countries.  Development  of  the  ftalian-Brazilian 
jointly  designed  AM-X  fighter  ground-attack  aircraft,  however,  was 
slowed  in  1985  by  the  crash  of  the  prototype  during  a  test  flight 
(see  table  16,  Appendix  A). 


Carabinieri 

The  90,000-member  Carabinieri  were  the  best  disciplined  and 
most  efficient  element  in  the  military  or  internal  security  structure 
in  1985.  Often  referred  to  as  an  auxiliary  military  formation,  the 
Carabinieri  in  effect  were  something  more  than  a  paramilitary  force 
and  something  less  than  an  active  army  organization.  The  Carabin¬ 
ieri  were  a  centralized  police  force,  but  by  tradition,  organization, 
and  training  they  were  an  auxiliary  army.  In  peacetime  they  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  parallel  police  force  to  the  State  Police  even  though 
their  personnel  were  recruited,  administered,  and  paid  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Defense.  During  wartime  they  would  be  subject  to  army 
control.  Carabinieri  officers  have  been  trained  as  army  officers  and 
have  completed  tours  of  duty  in  the  army.  The  commander  of  the 
Carabinieri  has  always  been  an  army  general. 

Formed  in  Piemonte  in  1814  as  a  lightly  armed,  mobile,  elite 
security  organization,  the  Carabinieri  fought  in  the  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  struggle  for  unification  and  in  both  world  wars.  For  police 
duties  in  1985.  the  Carabinieri  were  organized  into  one  mecha¬ 
nized  brigade  with  13  battalions,  one  airborne  battalion,  and  two 
cavalry  squadrons.  These  units  were  deployed  in  over  5.300  posts 
throughout  all  regional  and  administrative  levels  of  Italian  society 
down  to  the  lowest  administrative  level,  the  commune.  The  mecha¬ 
nized  units  were  equipped  with  a  number  of  M-47  tanks  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  APCs.  armored  cars,  and  helicopters. 

One  of  the  Carabinieri's  lesser  known  responsibilities  has 
been  the  apprehension  of  art  thieves,  who  have  been  particularly 
active  in  postwar  Italy.  The  Carabinieri  have  trained  their  person¬ 
nel  to  deal  competently  with  this  problem  and  have  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  listings  of  stolen  works  of  art.  They  have  also  attempted  to 
control  the  illegal  export  of  antiquities  to  foreign  museums.  The 
Carabinieri  were  responsible  for  safeguarding  military  information 
and  for  protecting  some  military  installations  as  well.  They  also 
served  as  the  military  police  for  the  army.  navy,  and  air  force.  A 
select  unit,  the  Cuirassiers,  served  as  the  ceremonial  bodyguard  for 
the  president  of  Italy. 

The  Carabinieri  tended  to  be  more  favorably  regarded  by  the 
public  than  other  police  organizations  because  of  their  discipline 
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and  reputation  for  professionalism.  The  uniform  most  frequently 
worn  consisted  of  a  high,  stiff,  early  nineteenth-century  Income 
hat;  a  dark  blue,  long,  tailored  coat;  and  dark  blue  trousers  with  a 
blue  stripe.  The  Carabinieri  also  had  a  modern,  army-style  uni¬ 
form.  The  Cuirassiers  wore  a  metal  helmet  and  armor. 


Mission  of  the  Armed  Forces 

As  a  result  of  the  armistice  of  September  1948,  Italy  became 
a  cobelligerent  of  the  western  Allies  in  the  war  against  Germany. 
The  country  therefore  was  not  disarmed  at  the  end  of  the  war.  but 
restrictions  were  placed  on  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  armed 
forces.  In  1949  Italy  became  a  founding  member  of  NATO,  and  in 
1951  the  restrictions  on  the  size  of  its  armed  forces  were  lifted.  As 
a  full  military  member  of  NATO.  Italy  is  committed  to  raising  its 
forces  to  a  number  sufficient  to  form  12  divisions — a  level  that  has 
not  been  reached  and  a  commitment  that  has  been  overlooked.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  overtly  mentioned 
as  a  direct  threat  to  Italy,  but  in  accordance  with  NATO  policy,  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Italian  armed  forces  was  described  as  the 
"defense  of  the  north-eastern  frontier,  air  defense  of  the  national 
territory  and  internal  defense  of  the  national  territory." 

The  1985  defense  White  Paper  issued  by  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  reaffirmed  these  basic  commitments  but  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons — technological  developments,  changes  in  relationships  within 
both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  emergence  of  Third 
World  countries — also  reassessed  the  need  for  changes  in  the  Ital¬ 
ian  defense  establishment.  I'he  W'hite  Paper  stressed  that  Italy's 
defense  policy  should  continue  to  express  an  awareness  of  the 
changing  political  and  military  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  With  this  in  mind,  Italy’s  threat  perception  has  been  slight¬ 
ly  reassessed:  the  northeast  sector  was  seen  as  continuing  to  face  a 
land-air  threat;  the  Mediterranean,  an  air-sea  threat:  and  the  rest  of 
Italy,  an  increased  air-missile  threat.  To  meet  these  perceived 
threats  and  to  begin  an  integration  of  the  armed  forces,  the  White 
Paper  proposed  to  establish  five  interforce  missions:  northeast  de¬ 
fense;  southern  defense  and  maritime  communications;  air  defense; 
operational  land  defense  (which  would  exclude  the  northeast 
sector);  and  peace,  security,  and  civil  defense.  These  missions  were 
to  be  under  a  single  command  structure  and  would  contain  ele¬ 
ments  of  all  four  services.  The  structure  of  these  missions  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  loose  and  flexible  so  that  response  would  be  more 
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easily  adapted  to  the  changing  political  and  strategic  situation  in 
the  Mediterranean  region. 

In  I 985  the  Italian  armed  forces  were  committed  to  support 
NATO:  in  the  event  of  war.  units  of  the  (,'arahinieri  would  al-o 
assist  NATO  forces.  Italian  forces  were  not  regularlv  stationed  out¬ 
side  national  territory  hut  had  participated  in  l  nited  Nation-  (IN) 
peacekeeping  missions. 


Manpower  and  Defense  Expenditures 

Although  Itah  assumed  a  heavv  burden  of  defense  spending 
m  the  %ear-  immediately  alter  joining  NATO  in  1949.  it  has  been 
unwilling  to  do  so  since  the  mid-1950s.  In  the  mid-1990s  the  Ital¬ 
ian-  opposed  moves  with  NATO  to  increase  military  expenditure- 
tor  member  -tates.  In  the  1970s  military  appropriations  were  ap¬ 
proved  onlv  after  long,  contentious  parliamentary  debates.  A  -cries 
of  10-vear  modernization  programs  were  approved,  but  much  of  the 
funding  was  delayed  because  of  domestic  inflation.  Public  and  po¬ 
litical  concern  about  defense  issues  seemed  to  diminish  in  the  face 
of  a  growing  economic  crisis. 

In  1985  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Italian  government  was 
fully  prepared  to  provide  the  armed  forces  with  budgetary  in¬ 
creases  that  would  be  essential  to  the  completion  of  modernization 
programs.  Nevertheless,  anv  sharp  reduction-  in  defense  spending 
seemed  unlikely  because  of  domestic  political  constraints.  The 
armed  forces  were  a  source  of  job-  in  a  country  with  chronic  unem¬ 
ployment.  and  cuts  in  defense  spending  would  adversely  affect  the 
domestic  aerospace,  shipbuilding,  and  electronic-  industries.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1985  Viliite  Paper,  a  new  l()-vear  budget  plan 
would  be  retroactively  implemented,  lasting  from  1982  to  1 99 1, 
and  would  contain  a  projected  annual  increase  in  the  defense 
budget  of  8  percent,  in  line  with  N  A  TO  guideline-  for  an  annual 
increase  in  defense  spending. 

During  the  10-vear  period  from  1974  to  1984.  the  Italian  de¬ 
fense  budget  accounted  for  5  percent  of  state  expenditures  and  2.7 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product  (G1)P — see  Glossary).  According 
to  NATO  calculations,  this  represents  a  net  drop  in  defense  spend¬ 
ing  of  —(>.(>  point  us  a  percentage  of  GDP.  This  still  represents. 
however,  an  increase  in  defense  spending  of  21.8  percent  since 
1974  when  measured  in  1988  constant  dollar*. 

In  1985  compulsory  service  continued  to  be  reluctantly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  inevitable  part  of  national  life.  In  earlier  decade- 
some  young  men  emigrated  to  avoid  military  service,  but  those  who 
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remained  generally  took  a  positive  attitude  toward  it.  I  util  the 
1 960s  there  had  been  little  sympathy  toward  conscientious  objec¬ 
tion  to  mandators  service:  but,  by  late  1972  antimilitarist  senti¬ 
ment  among  some  constituents  had  impelled  the  parliament  to  le¬ 
galize  conscientious  objection  and  to  specify  alternative  form'  of 
service. 

All  major  political  parties,  including  the  Italian  Communist 
Party  (Partito  Communista  Italians) — PCI)  have  supported  the  man¬ 
datory  conscription  on  the  grounds  that  a  predominantly  conscript 
military  system  will  mirror  the  political  loy  alties  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  and  also  reduce  the  possibility  of  anv  particular  group  being 
able  to  use  the  armed  forces  for  political  purposes.  Among  mans 
Italians,  military  service  was  still  viewed,  in  the  mid-1980s,  as  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  not  only  in  overcoming  deficiencies  in  education 
and  vocational  training  but  also  in  instilling  a  sense  of  patriotism. 

Men  become  eligible  for  military  service  at  the  age  of  18.  In 
1985  the  tour  of  dutv  for  the  arms  and  air  force  was  reduced  to  12 
months  and  for  the  navy  to  18  months.  At  the  end  of  the  required 
tour  of  duty,  conscripts  entered  the  reserves  and  remained  eligible 
for  mobilization  until  the  age  of  45.  All  reserves  are  subjected  to 
periodic  recall  for  brief  periods  of  refresher  training. 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  armed  forces  were  having  difficulty  re¬ 
taining  NCOs  with  scientific  and  technical  training.  There  was 
some  sentiment  within  the  officer  corps  favoring  an  all-volunteer 
service.  Nevertheless,  officers  tended  to  oppose  an  end  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  for  fear  that  such  a  move  would  lead  to  reduced  appropria¬ 
tions.  as  well  as  diminished  power  and  prequisites. 

Concern  about  the  continued  efficacy  of  the  draft  was  reflect¬ 
ed  not  only  in  the  1985  White  Paper  but  also  in  the  popular  press 
throughout  the  early  1980s.  The  primary  popular  concern  was  that 
the  draft  was  not  cost-effective.  In  an  average  year  nearly  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Italian  defense  budget  was  allocated  for  personnel 
costs — salaries,  housing,  and  training.  Training  200.000  draftees 
annually  and  then  returning  them  to  the  civilian  sector  reinforced 
the  negative  perception  that  the  expense  of  training  was  not  eco¬ 
nomically  justifiable.  The  White  Paper  also  discussed  the  difficulty 
of  raising  adequate  manpower  for  the  armed  services.  Because  of  a 
diminishing  pool  of  draftabie  males  (front  552.000  males  born  in 
1964  to  819,000  in  1981),  the  White  Paper  stressed  that  the  con¬ 
scription  system  would  need  to  be  changed  bv  the  sear  2000.  Pos¬ 
sibilities  for  change  included  an  extension  of  the  mandatory  period 
of  service,  acceptance  of  an  all-volunteer  military,  and  allowing 
women  to  voluntarily  enlist  in  the  armed  forces,  which  in  1985  re¬ 
mained  all  male. 
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Uniforms  and  Insignia 

The  army  has  three  main  orders  of  dress,  a  khaki  parade  uni¬ 
form  ( uniforme  ordinaria)  similar  to  the  British  uniform;  a  gray- 
green  field  uniform  (uniforme  di  seroizio)  similar  to  the  British 
combat  uniform;  and  a  boldly  mottled  camouflage  uniform  (uni¬ 
forme  da  combattimento).  The  steel  helmet  is  of  the  same  pattern 
worn  before  and  during  World  War  II.  A  variety  of  other  headgear 
is  worn:  a  black  beret  by  armored  troops,  a  crimson  beret  by  para¬ 
chutists,  and  a  khaki  beret  by  the  grenadiers.  The  Alpine  troops 
wear  a  felt  hat  decorated  with  an  eagle’s  feather,  and  the  Bersag- 
lieri  wear  distinctive  drooping  black  feathers  on  a  leather  hat  (as 
well  as  on  their  steel  helmets).  All  soldiers,  except  the  Alpine 
troops,  may  also  wear  a  khaki  peaked  cap. 

Designations  of  rank  are  worn  on  shoulder  straps  and  are  dif¬ 
ferentiated  by  the  color  of  the  strap.  General  officer  ranks  are  dis¬ 
placed  on  silver-laced  shoulder  straps.  Senior  officer  ranks  are  dis¬ 
placed  on  straps  matching  the  color  of  the  uniform  (see  fig.  16). 
Enlisted  ranks  are  displaced  by  a  series  of  gold  stripes  worn  on 
shoulder  straps  for  senior  N'COs  and  thick  or  thin  chevrons,  worn 
on  the  upper  arm,  by  junior  enlisted  personnel  (see  fig.  IT). 

Navy  and  air  force  uniforms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  army, 
except  for  the  dress  uniforms,  which  are  dark  blue.  The  insignia  of 
rank  are  also  displaced  on  shoulder  boards.  Militarv  uniforms  have 
retained  a  similar  appearance  since  the  late  I  'Ml Is.  1  adoring 
changes  in  1984  were  widelv  reported  in  the  press,  and  a  men’s 
fashion  magazine,  I.  lonw.  gave  extensive  coverage  to  the  alter¬ 
ations. 


Italian-United  States  Defense  Relationship 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Italy  has  had  an  excellent  po¬ 
litical-military  relationship  with  the  United  States.  It  was  a  found¬ 
ing  member  of  NATO  and  has  provided  a  number  of  military  bases 
and  installations  for  use  bv  the  United  States  and  NATO.  Strong 
United  States-Italian  politico-military  relations  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  partnership  of  the  (,’hristian  Democratic  Party  (Partito 
Democrazio  Cristiana — DC)  and  the  Italian  Socialist  Parts  (Partito 
Socialista  Italiana — PSI).  The  Christian  Democrats  have  historical¬ 
ly  been  pro-NATO  and  pro-American  in  their  political  orientation. 
The  Socialists,  particularly  under  the  leadership  of  Bettino  Craxi. 
have  been  distrustful  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  stronglv  supportive 
of  NATO’s  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  (INF)  modernization  de¬ 
ployments  in  the  absence  of  an  Fast-W'est  arms  control  agreement. 
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Italv  has  also  shown  its  willingness  to  participate  in  military  activi¬ 
ties  outside  the  NATO  area  by  sending  forces  to  Lebanon  as  part 
of  the  multinational  peacekeeping  force  in  1983,  as  well  as  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Sinai  multinational  force  and  observer  unit  spon¬ 
sored  bv  the  UN.  Italy  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  United  States 
allies  in  NATO,  and  in  1985  it  had  no  significant  political-military 
differences  in  Washington. 

Relations  between  Italy  and  NATO  itself  were  close  in  1985. 
Italv  has  been  the  strategic  linchpin  of  NATO  forces  in  the  south¬ 
ern  region.  The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Allied  Forces  Southern 
Europe  was  headquartered  in  Naples  and  the  commander  of  the 
Allied  Land  Forces  Southern  Europe  was  headquartered  at  V  erona. 
Naples  also  provided  the  headquarters  for  the  commanders  of 
NATO's  Allied  air  forces.  Allied  naval  forces,  and  naval  striking 
and  support  forces  in  the  south  European  region.  Italv  was  also 
one  of  the  first  NATO  states  to  begin  constructing  sites  for  the  de- 
plovment  of  NATO  nuclear  forces.  Ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
(GLCMs)  have  been  deployed  at  Comiso  Air  Station,  an  American 
and  Italian  NATO  base  near  the  southeastern  coast  of  Sicily. 

Italv  has  been  valuable  to  the  NATO  alliance  as  much  for  its 
strategic  location  at  the  mid-point  of  the  Mediterranean  as  for  a 
substantial  number  of  installations  it  provided  to  support  Ameri¬ 
can-  and  NATO-related  operations.  Italy's  geographic  location  has 
enhanced  the  ability  of  the  United  States  and  NATO  to  effectively 
conduct  antisubmarine  warfare,  sea  reconnaissance,  and  surveil¬ 
lance  throughout  the  Mediterranean  area.  Italian  installations  have 
also  provided  a  degree  of  operational  flexibility  for  United  States 
military  forces  in  the  region. 

Major  military  installations  available  to  the  United  States  and 
NATO  included  the  naval  complex  at  Naples,  naval  facilities  at  or 
near  Sigonella,  Sicily,  and  the  facilities  at  La  Maddalena  and  Deei- 
momannu,  Sardinia.  Air  force  facilities  have  been  located  at 
Aviano  air  base,  northwest  of  Trieste,  at  Roveredo  in  Piano,  anil  at 
San  Vito  Air  Station  located  at  San  Vito  dei  Normanni  near  Brindi¬ 
si  in  the  extreme  southeast  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
United  States  Army  has  used  facilities  at  Camp  Darby,  near  Li¬ 
vorno,  on  the  Italian  west  coast  320  kilometers  north  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  those  at  Camp  Ederle.  located  at  Vicenza,  approximately  04 
kilometers  west  of  Venice.  Other  smaller  installations  and  facilities 
throughout  Italy  have  been  associated  with  these  major  bases.  In 
addition,  1  1  separate  NATO  air  defense  ground  environment 
(NADGE)  early-warning  radar  sites  were  also  located  strategically 
throughout  Italy,  as  were  a  number  of  United  States  military  com¬ 
munications  stations. 
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Naples  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  important  Italian  cit\ 
associated  with  the  L  nited  States  military  presence  in  Italy.  It  has 
provided  facilities  for  NATO  military  commands  and  has  served  as 
the  headquarters  and  major  support  facility  for  the  Lnited  States 
Sixth  Meet.  The  fleet  flagship  was  located  at  Gaeta.  north  of 
Naples.  Naples  was  also  the  headquarters  of  commander  task  force 
(CTT )  67.  from  which  the  commander.  Fleet  Air  Mediterranean,  di¬ 
rected  naval  air  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  Naples  was  also 
headquarters  for  Task  Force  69,  a  submarine  squadron.  A  naval 
air  facility  is  also  situated  at  Sigonella,  Sicily,  from  which  aerial 
ASW  operations  have  been  staged.  This  base  was  located  near  the 
port  of  Catania  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily  .  Sigonella  also  served  as 
the  home  station  for  the  United  States  naval  logistics  and  materiel 
support  in  the  region. 

I  he  L  nited  States  Air  Force  has  used  the  facilities  at  Aviano 
as  the  home  base  for  a  rotational  tactical  fighter  group  assigned  to 
the  Lnited  States  Air  Forces  Europe  (LSAFE).  The  two  major 
bases  used  by  the  Lnited  States  Army  at  Camp  Ederle  and  Camp 
Darby  were  also  used  by  NATO  combined  units.  Camp  Darby  also 
served  as  a  major  headquarters  and  storage  facility  for  the  L  nited 
States  Army  in  Europe  (LSAEL'R).  The  Southern  European  Task 
Force  in  Italy  (SETAE),  elements  of  which  were  located  at  the 
Lnited  States  Army  installations,  had  the  mission  of  providing  sup¬ 
port  to  Italian  ground  forces  and  the  secondary  mission  of  provid- 
ing  a  logistics  base  for  the  support  of  any  operations  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  NATO  southern  region.  \  erona.  in  northeastern  Italy  , 
served  as  headquarters  for  NATO's  Allied  Land  Forces  Southern 
Europe. 

The  Lnited  States  has  used  various  facilities  in  Italy  under 
the  aegis  of  Article  III  of  NATO.  By  an  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  with  the  Lnited  States  signed  in  Rome  on  January  7.  1952. 
the  Italian  government  agreed  to  fulfill  the  military  obligations  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  it  through  NATO  as  well  as  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  United  States.  To  carry  out  these  obligations.  Italy  and 
the  Lnited  States  negotiated  specific  agreements  on  bases  and 
signed  an  implementing  agreement  on  October  20.  19.14.  The 
1954  agreement,  with  various  annexes,  continued  to  govern  use  of 
Italian  facilities  by  armed  forces  of  the  Lnited  States  in  the  mid- 
1980s. 

Although  Italy  has  been  willing  to  assist  the  United  States  in 
carrying  out  the  latter’s  military  operations  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  these  operations  have  generally  been  NATO-related  or  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  foreign  policy  perspective  of  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment.  Despite  decades  of  close  defense  cooperation  with  the  l  nited 
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State*,  the  Italian  government  has  nevertheless  been  reluctant  to 
allow  use  of  the  military  bases  for  certain  Lnited  States  military 
missions.  In  1973,  for  example.  Italy  denied  diplomatic  clearance 
for  the  United  States  to  use  its  bases  to  resupply  Israel  during  the 
Arab-lsraeli  October  1973  War. 

Italy's  participation  in  the  multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon  nevertheless  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  plav  a  role  in 
maintaining  international  security  outside  the  immediate  NATO 
area.  Italv  also  supported  American  efforts  in  Lebanon  b\  allowing 
the  l  nited  States  to  use  its  military  facilities. 


The  Armed  Forces  and  Politics 

Traditionally,  the  armed  forces  have  limited  their  involvement 
in  politics  and  have  remained  loyal  to  constitutional  authority.  In 
1894  and  again  in  1943.  a  military  leader  became  prime  minister, 
but  only  at  the  urging  of  the  head  of  state.  There  were  indications, 
however,  that  from  the  mid-1960s  to  the  mid-1970s,  a  small 
number  of  high-ranking  military  officers  might  have  been  engaged 
in  preparations  for  right-wing  coups  d'etat. 

In  the  1960s  the  Italian  left  wing  suspected  the  army  of  plot¬ 
ting  a  coup  to  be  executed  in  the  event  the  left  acceded  to  power, 
or  simply  to  reestablish  an  ultraconservative  government.  General 
Giovanni  di  Lorenzo,  head  of  the  Defense  Information  Service  (Ser- 
vizio  Informazioni  di  Difesa — SID)  in  the  early  1960s.  head  of  the 
Garabinieri  in  1964.  and  eventually  arms  chief  of  staff,  directed 
the  Garabinieri  to  assemble  files  of  information  on  persons  in 
public  life,  especially  those  who  might  be  detained  in  the  event  of 
a  political  emergency.  The  files  reached  over  174.000  bv  1667. 
General  di  Lorenzo  was  dismissed  as  chief  of  staff  and  arraigned 
before  a  civil  court  for  the  infringement  of  civil  liberties.  After  a 
lengthy  investigation,  the  court  determined  that  although  he  acted 
improperly  in  authorizing  the  files,  there  was  no  concrete  evidence 
that  di  Lorenzo  was  planning  a  coup.  After  resigning  from  the  mili¬ 
tary.  di  Lorenzo  was  elected  a  neofascist  deputy  to  the  parliament 
and  served  until  Ids  death  in  1973.  At  that  time  it  was  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  succeeding  head  of  SID.  General  \  do  Miceli.  ap¬ 
parently  had  foreknowledge  of  a  coup  planned  in  1970  bv  a  lead¬ 
ing  neofascist.  Prince  Morghese.  but  had  not  alerted  civilian  au¬ 
thorities. 

Political  plotting  by  high-ranking  military  officers  detracted 
from  public  confidence  in  the  military  but  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
serious  danger  to  constitutional  government,  because  of  the  percep- 
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tion  that  a  military  takeover  would  he  extremely  n n | >o| m la r  ami 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war.  The 
major  factor  against  officer  involvement  in  politics,  however,  was 
the  lack  of  political  cohesiveness  among  the  officer  corps.  In  the 
mid- 1080s  mans  officers  appeared  to  he  less  interested  in  politic* 
than  in  prestige,  status,  evolving  roles  of  the  armed  force*,  and  the 
perquisites  of  office. 

I  rom  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the  late  1  '>7 1 )~.  the  public 
showed  little  interest  in  conditions  within  the  armed  force*,  al¬ 
though  such  an  interest  became  aroused  in  the  late  1070*  primari¬ 
ly  because  of  economic  concerns.  Political  leaders  attempted  to  di*- 
courage  political  involvement  hv  senior  militarv  officers  bv  careful 
'election  of  the  chief  of  the  defense  general  staff  from  officer*  con¬ 
sidered  dependable,  bv  frequent  shuffling  of  top  militarv  assign¬ 
ments.  and  bv  a  liberal  promotion  policy. 

Since  I *>8 1  the  armed  forces  in  general,  and  the  Garahinieri 
m  particular,  have  played  a  major  role  in  maintaining  political  'la¬ 
bility  and  civ  ilian  authority  bv  assisting  in  the  repression  of  domes¬ 
tic  terrorism,  particularly  the  activities  of  the  Red  Brigades  (Irri¬ 
gate  Posse — BH)  on  the  left  but  also  of  right-wing  terrorist  groups. 
The  successful  liberation  of  I  nited  States  Armv  Brigadier  General 
James  |)o/.ier  from  captivity  in  January  1082  as  well  as  the  sen¬ 
tencing  of  23  BK  leaders  to  life  imprisonment  in  February  1083. 
several  years  after  their  capture  hv  the  Garabinieri.  were  regarded 
as  a  decisive  victory  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  domestic  order  (see 
Threats  to  Public  Order,  this  eh.). 


Italian  Defense  Industry 

During  the  1070*  Italy  emerged  as  one  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturer*  and  exporters  of  militarv  equipment.  In  1 083  the  Italian 
defense  industry  wa»  ranked  fifth  among  noncommunist  exporter' 
of  military  equipment  (after  the  (  nited  States.  Britain.  W  c*t  Ger¬ 
many.  and  France)  and  fourth  among  weapon*  producer*  within  the 
Wc'tern  Purnpean  l  nion  (W  Kl  — see  Glossary).  Italian  weapon* 
production  accounted  for  12.3  percent  of  all  militarv  equipment 
produced  bv  member*  of  the  W  |-.l  . 

Mthongh  a  few  privately  owned  firm*  contributed  to  defen*e 
production.  Italy  *  defense  manufacturers  are  primarily  state-owned 
companic*.  Fight  large  holding  companies,  controlled  bv  the  \1ini*- 
trv  of  Government  Holdings,  accounted  for  more  than  >0  percent 
ot  annual  production.  Overall,  about  8.000  companies,  employing 
more  than  1.3  million  worker*,  were  recognized  a*  official  * u pp 1 1 - 
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ers  to  tlu*  Italian  armed  forces,  but  of  these  onh  about  2<)<>.  with  a 
combined  work  force  of  80.(100.  were  aetivelv  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  militarv  ei|ui|»ment.  In  1083  the  defense  industrv  ac¬ 
counted  tor  7.4  trillion  lire  (about  l  S$3.7  billion),  a  nominal  in¬ 
crease  of  17.5  percent  over  1082.  However,  the  increase  in  real 
terms,  after  inflation,  was  onlv  about  2  percent.  Nevertheless,  de¬ 
fense  industries  have  performed  more  profitablv  than  other  sector* 
of  Italian  industrv.  Defense  contractors  achieved  an  annual  average 
production  increase  of  4.4  percent  since  the  mid- 1 070s.  compared 
with  3.5  percent  for  industrv  as  a  whole.  Defense  industries  have 
also  shown  higher  levels  of  productivity  than  the  national  average, 
l  or  example,  the  defense  industrv  work  force.  2  percent  of  the 
total  manufacturing  sector,  accounted  for  4.3  percent  of  the  total 
industrial  turnover  for  1083. 

The  Italian  defense  industrv  has  been  able  to  sati*fv  about  80 
percent  of  the  annual  equipment  requirements  of  the  country 
armed  forces,  the  remaining  equipment  has  been  imported  either 
from  NATO  as  part  of  international  program'  or  from  specific 
countries  as  a  result  of  bilateral  agreements.  Italian  firms  neverthe¬ 
less  managed  to  export  60  percent  of  defense  production  since 
1075.  For  example,  in  1083  exports  amounted  to  l.l.l  trillion 
(ISS4.2  billion).  Kxports.  however,  did  not  compensate  for  the 
high  cost  of  imported  equipment.  As  a  result.  Italv's  defense  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  have  evened  out.  although  the  defense  trade  bal¬ 
ance  ha*  shown  a  surplus  since  the  mid- 1070'.  This  paradox  was 
partially  explained  bv  the  dependence  of  Italian  defense  industries 
on  imported  components  and  subassemblies  that  were  then  inte¬ 
grated  into  weapon  systems  of  Italian  design. 

Italian  defense  industries  produce  a  variety  of  militarv  air¬ 
craft.  naval  ships,  armored  vehicles,  light  and  heavv  ordnance,  am¬ 
munition.  and  a  wide  range  of  electronic  and  optical  equipment. 
Among  the  more  important  firms  are  Fiat,  which  produces  tank' 
and  small  vehicles:  OTO  Melara.  which  produces  armored  vehicle', 
missile  launchers,  and  artillery  pieces;  (iostru/ione  Aernnautiche 
(liovanni  Agusta.  which  produces  helicopters:  and  Beretta.  which 
produces  a  variety  of  small  arms. 

Italy  has  traditionally  held  a  sizable  share  of  the  world  market 
for  new  production  of  small  arms  but  in  1485  had  vet  to  threaten 
the  dominant  position  held  bv  the  Foiled  States  (with  the  \1-|. 
M-14.  and  M-16  rifles)  and  Belgium  (with  the  variety  of  small 
ami'  produced  bv  Fabrique  Nationale).  \  number  of  Italian  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  active  in  the  small  arms  market,  including  F  ranch i 
and  Soeimi.  which  produce  a  full  range  of  machine  pi'tols  and  as¬ 
sault  rifle'.  Nevertheless.  Beretta  remained  the  largest  and  best 
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known.  In  1984.  for  e.iample.  Beretla  was  selected  to  product*  the 
•hum  92SB-P  semiautomatic  pistol  for  tilt*  l  nited  States  Armv  as  a 
replacement  for  the  Colt  M —  1  1  1  .  45-caliber  handgun.  Beretta  has 
been  active  in  the  international  arms  market  for  decades,  and  its 
weapons  have  been  manufactured  under  license  in  Kgvpt,  Nigeria. 
Morocco.  Indonesia.  Iraq.  Brazil,  and  the  l  nited  States. 

Internal  Security 

Police  System 

In  1985  the  police  svstem  was  built  primarik  on  three  armed, 
national-level  organizations  whose  tasks  and  functions  overlapped 
(see  fig.  18).  The  first  were  the  Carabinieri  and  the  second,  the 
State  Police,  which  had  broad  respoiisibilitv  for  maintenance  of 
public  order,  law  enforcement,  and  civilian  assistance.  The  third 
organization  was  the  Customs  Police,  which  shared  jurisdiction 
over  enforcement  of  criminal  laws  with  the  Carabinieri  and  the 
State  Police  but  was  specificalk  organized  for  the  prevention  and 
repression  of  crimes  related  to  tax  evasion  and  other  fiscal  of¬ 
fenses.  as  well  as  of  smuggling. 

I'he  State  Police  and  Customs  Police  were  quasi-militarx  orga¬ 
nizations.  Kxcept  at  the  top  level,  tliev  were  uniformed,  and  large 
contingents  of  police  personnel  were  normalh  housed  in  military- 
sty  le  barracks. 

The  Carabinieri.  State  Police,  and  Customs  Police  had  juris¬ 
diction  throughout  the  national  territory.  The  Customs  Police  were 
normalh  found  along  the  borders,  at  airports,  and  in  urban  areas 
because  of  the  nature  oi  their  duties.  The  Carabinieri  policed  all 
sparselv  populated  parts  of  the  eountrv  but  had  contingents  in  all 
towns  and  cities  as  well.  The  State  Police  predominated  in  urban 
areas,  but  mobile  units  could  be  dispatched  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  necessary. 

Kach  cit\  and  town  also  had  its  own  armed  l  rhan  Police, 
which  supplemented  the  State  Police.  The  l  rhan  Police  were  pri¬ 
marik  concerned  with  vehicular  traffic,  enforcement  of  local  regu¬ 
lations.  building  inspections,  and  other  local  duties.  I  bex  were  not 
used  for  crowd  control,  nor  did  tliev  have  anv  jurisdiction  over  the 
investigation  of  crime.  VI  lo-never  members  of  the  l  rhan  Police  ap¬ 
prehended  someone  in  a  criminal  act.  the  suspect  was  remanded  to 
the  custody  of  the  State  Police.  The  l  rhan  Police  organization, 
consisting  in  1 985  of  about  2.090  in  Borne  and  Milan  and  lesser 
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Figure  Hi.  Internal  Security  Organizations.  I'/ttii 

units  in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  freed  the  State  Police  of  minor 
duties. 

Coordination  of  the  three  national  police  force-  and  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  police  forces  occurs  primarily  at  the  provincial  lev  el.  I  lie 
prefect  would  generally  meet  daily  with  the  State  Police  prefect 
chief  as  well  as  with  the  local  commander  id'  the  Carabinieri  and 
representatives  of  the  other  organizations  as  needed. 

There  were  also  top-level  coordinating  committee-  concerned 
with  specific  kinds  of  serious  crime.  Since  1907  the  State  Police 
has  had  a  special  national  headquarters  unit,  referred  to  hv  the  ac- 
ronvm  Criminalpol.  which  was  concerned  with  armed  hank  robber¬ 
ies.  kidnaping,  narcotics  traffic,  illicit  arms  dealing-,  and  homi¬ 
cides.  Criminalpol  provided  for  the  exchange  of  information  on 
criminal  activities  and  police  techniques  and  facilitated  liai-ou 
among  all  law  enforcement  organizations.  The  State  Police  bad  an 
active  office  dealing  with  the  International  Criminal  Police  Organi¬ 
zation  (Interpol)  and  Criminalpol  served  as  a  link  between  this  or¬ 
ganization  an<l  other  Italian  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  \la\  1974.  in  response  to  increased  terrorist  activity  in 
Italv.  the  government  organized  the  General  Antiterrorism  Inspec¬ 
torate.  which  was  to  coordinate  ali  police  activities  necessan  to 
cope  with  terrorism.  On  October  24.  1977.  the  parliament  enacted 
Law  No.  801  on  the  "Formation  and  Organization  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Services  ami  the  Regulation  of  State  Secret.”  This  legislation 
was  designed  not  onk  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  prey  ion- 
intelligence  service-  but  also  to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  in- 
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creased  number  of  terrorist  organizations  in  Italy  and  the  escala¬ 
tion  of  political  violence  throughout  the  country.  I’he  reformed  in¬ 
telligence  service,  SISMI,  was  assigned  all  intelligence  and  security 
functions  pertaining  to  military  and  defense  matters.  SISMI  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  The  security  service.  Service 
for  Intelligence  and  Democratic  Security  (Servizio  Informazioni  Si- 
curezza  Democratia — SISDK),  was  assigned  all  intelligence  and  se¬ 
curity  functions  for  the  defense  of  the  Italian  democratic  state  and 
of  the  institutions  established  under  the  Constitution.  SISDK  was 
given  primary  responsibility  for  dealing  with  terrorist  activities  and 
was  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Under  l.aw  No. 
801.  police  officers  may  not  serve  as  members  of  the  intelligence 
services:  however,  explicit  channels  of  communication  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  ensure  full  cooperation  on  criminal  and  terrorist  investiga¬ 
tions  between  police  and  intelligence  officers. 


State  Police 

The  68. 000-man  State  Police,  formerly  known  as  the  Public 
Security  Police  (Corpo  delle  Guardia  di  Pubblica  Seeurezza).  was  a 
component  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  but  in  the  event  of  war 
or  national  emergency  would  come  under  the  control  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defense.  The  top  officials  of  the  State  Police  in  Home,  as 
well  as  the  prefect  chiefs  in  each  of  the  95  provinces,  were  civil¬ 
ians.  called  funzionari  (functionaries).  The  State  Police  were  orga¬ 
nized  into  the  territorial  force,  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  mobile  force,  which  included  highway  police,  railroad 
police,  and  frontier  police.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its  duties,  the 
mobile  force  was  commanded  from  Home  rather  than  through  the 
chiefs  at  the  provincial  level.  The  highway  police  had  jurisdiction 
on  the  autostrada  system  and  other  intercity  routes,  while  the 
1  rban  Police  had  jurisdiction  over  traffic  on  local  routes.  The  fron¬ 
tier  police  patrolled  the  national  frontier,  airports,  and  maritime 
ports  of  entry.  The  State  Police  also  had  river  and  canal  lifesaving 
patrols,  frogmen,  mountain  climbers,  skiers,  and  mounted  patrols. 

In  1985  the  mobile  police  also  served  as  a  riot  control  unit, 
whose  personnel  were  carefully  selected  and  highly  trained.  The 
antiriot  unit  was  formed  in  the  late  1940s  hv  the  then  minister  of 
the  interior.  Mario  Seel  ha.  to  cope  with  the  left-wing  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  disorders  that  plagued  the  government  of  Mcide  De  Gas- 
peri.  Small,  highly  mobile  units,  called  Geleri  (flving  squads),  used 
jeeps  and  were  supported  hv  other,  more  fullv  equipped  police  in 
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larger  vehicles.  The  mobile  police  had  a  full  range  of  riot-control 
equipment,  including  water  cannon  and  armored  vehicles. 

The  State  Police  also  had  an  extensive  intelligence  network, 
composed  primarily  of  paid  informants.  The  police  often  had  prior 
knowledge  of  demonstrations  with  a  potential  for  violence.  In  such 
instances,  high-ranking  civilian  State  Police  officials  would  be 
present  to  closely  direct  police  activities.  In  1985  only  about  500 
women  served  in  the  State  Police  as  funzionari  concerned  primarily 
with  family  and  juvenile  matters. 

The  State  Police  made  extensive  use  of  scientific  methods  for 
combating  crime.  In  1985  high-speed  computers  were  available  to 
assist  over  100  forensic  crime  laboratories,  some  of  which  were 
mobile  and  had  an  efficient  system  of  fingerprint  classification. 

In  1985  police  schools  included  the  Superior  Police  School 
for  funzionari  in  Rome  and  the  police  academy  and  an  NCO  school 
in  Genoa.  The  State  Police  had  an  extensive  program  to  train  its 
personnel  in  technical  subjects  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
making  the  organizations  as  self-sufficient  as  possible.  The  State 
Police  tried  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  need  for  outside  experts 
and  also  worked  to  have  all  experts  and  specialists  be  full-fledged 
State  Police  personnel  rather  than  civilian  employees,  because  it 
believed  that  State  Police  personnel  would  be  less  subject  to  sub¬ 
version  and  labor  union  pressure  than  would  civilians. 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  State  Police  had  less  popular  acceptance 
than  the  other  internal  security  organizations.  The  educational  level 
of  State  Police  personnel  tended  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  Cara¬ 
binieri  or  the  Customs  Police,  and  there  was  rarelv  mutual  respect 
between  the  State  Police  and  the  populace.  Urban  Police  were  most 
often  native  to  the  locality,  and  the  prosaic  nature  of  their  duties 
made  anv  major  conflict  with  the  citizenry  unlikely.  As  a  result, 
unlike  the  State  Police,  the  Urban  Police  met  with  little  public  re¬ 
sentment.  but  also  received  little  real  respect. 

As  the  period  1969-75  was  characterized  by  strong  anti-law 
enforcement  attitudes,  increased  political  violence  and  public 
awareness  of  police  efforts  to  combat  it  altered  public-  perception. 
The  abduction  and  murder  of  Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro  and  the 
assassination  of  his  police  escort  in  March  1978  marked  a  turning 
point  not  only  in  the  political  response  to  combat  terrorism  but 
also  in  popular  attitudes  toward  the  police  (see  Threats  to  Public 
Order,  this  eh.).  The  State  Police  and  the  Carabinieri  have  success¬ 
fully  penetrated  terrorist  groups,  have  prevented  increased  vio¬ 
lence.  and  have  been  instrumental  in  the  conviction  and  sentencing 
of  terrorists.  The  number  of  terrorist  incidents  was  also  reduced 
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from  2,498  in  1978  to  628  in  1982  as  a  result  of  increased  police 
activity. 


Customs  Police 

In  1985  the  48,000  Customs  Police,  under  the  Ministn  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  were  responsible  for  the  protection  of  land  and  -ea  border.- 
from  smugglers  and  persons  attempting  to  enter  Italy  illegally 
They  were  also  responsible  for  the  apprehension  of  counterfeiters 
and  tax  evaders.  The  Customs  Police,  known  as  finunzirri.  were  di¬ 
rectly  subordinate  to  the  minister  of  finance  hut  would  he  con¬ 
trolled  hv  the  minister  of  defense  in  wartime  or  during  a  state  of 
emergency. 

The  Customs  Police  evolved  from  a  military  border  guard  es¬ 
tablished  in  Piemonte  in  1814.  The  ground  and  naval  units  of  the 
Customs  Police  have  served  in  combat  during  wartime.  Customs 
Police  had  several  uniforms:  those  on  the  Alpine  border-  were 
equipped  in  skiing  garb;  those  performing  coast  guard  duties  wore 
a  navv-stvle  uniform;  and  uniformed  personnel  elsewhere  wore  a 
gray-green,  hip-length  jacket  with  matching  trousers  and  a  peaked 
cap  emblazoned  with  the  corps  insignia,  a  yellow  flame.  There  was 
also  a  small  plainclothes  branch,  whose  personnel  investigated  tax 
evasion  and  similar  offenses. 

Recruits  enlisted  for  three-year  terms.  If  their  on-the-job  per¬ 
formance  was  satisfactory,  they  continue  to  serve  successive  three- 
year  tours  until  reaching  retirement  age.  Officers  were  selected 
through  a  nationwide  competitive  written  examination  among  sec¬ 
ondary-school  graduates.  Individuals  who  passed  the  test  were  sent 
for  four  years  of  education  at  the  Customs  Police  Academy  in 
Rome.  NCOs  were  also  selected  by  a  competitive  written  examina¬ 
tion  and  underwent  a  two-vear  course  at  the  Customs  Police  School 
at  Lido  di  Ostia. 

Customs  Police  with  demonstrated  aptitude  for  Alpine  border 
duties  and  mountain  rescue  activities  were  given  further  training  at 
the  Customs  Police  Mountaineering  School  at  Predazzo.  Personnel 
selected  for  coast  guard  dutv  were  trained  at  the  nautical  school  in 
Oaeta.  Those  personnel  showing  relevant  aptitude  in  the  police 
school  in  Rome  were  given  instruction  in  economics,  accounting, 
and  law  for  dealing  with  tax  evasion  and  fiscal  crimes. 

I’he  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Customs  Police  are 
broad.  They  may  enter  and  search  a  citizen's  home  on  their  own 
initiative  if  they  have  probable  cause  that  financial  law-  arc  being 
broken.  They  also  have  free  access  to  business  record-.  Cu-tom- 
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Police  are  also  involved  in  the  suppression  of  narcotics  traffic,  with 
antieounterfeiting  measures,  and  with  the  apprehension  of  smug¬ 
glers  of  works  of  art  and  archaeological  treasures.  The  coast  guard 
element  of  the  Customs  Police  also  maintains  surveillance  over 
shallow  coastal  waters  and  apprehends  persons  attempting  to 
remove  artifacts  from  the  coastal  areas. 


Criminal  Justice  System 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  based  on  the  Napoleonic  code, 
which  in  turn  was  based  on  the  codification  of  Roman  law  under 
Kmperor  Justinian.  (Times  and  punishments  are  spelled  out  in 
great  detail  in  the  penal  codes,  which  have  a  strong  moral  aspect 
and  deal  with  matters  that  in  many  countries  are  left  to  individual 
responsibility.  The  codes  attempt  to  he  as  complete  as  possible;  for 
example,  there  is  a  section  that  pertains  to  athletics. 

In  contrast  to  adversary  proceedings,  where  a  neutral  judge 
and  jury  decide  the  fate  of  the  accused,  the  Italian  system  relies 
heavily  on  an  investigating  judge  who  balances  the  interests  of  .so¬ 
ciety  with  those  of  the  suspect.  The  investigating  judge  has  the 
function  of  determining  whether  a  person  is  to  be  charged  with  a 
crime.  During  the  investigation,  which  is  sometimes  prolonged  over 
a  number  of  vears.  the  suspect  is  ordinarily  detained  in  prison.  At 
trial,  the  presiding  judge,  who  is  different  from  the  investigating 
judge,  takes  a  major  part  in  the  questioning.  The  rules  of  evidence 
tend  to  be  less  stringent  and  therefore  less  advantageous  to  the  ac¬ 
cused.  the  purpose  of  the  trial  is  not  only  to  establish  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  with  regard  to  a  specific  charge  but  also  to  discover  all  ascer¬ 
tainable  facts  relevant  to  the  case  in  question. 

In  contrast  to  the  practice  in  some  countries  by  which  infor¬ 
mation  about  previous  arrests  and  convictions  is  regarded  as  irrele¬ 
vant.  this  information  is  admissible  in  Italian  trials.  The  penal 
codes  allow  the  recognition  of  a  person  as  a  habitual  criminal,  but 
this  provision  is  rarely  invoked. 

Italv  had  no  death  penalty  in  1{>85.  although  in  recent  vears 
some  public  sentiment  advocated  such  a  penalty  for  terrorists  who 
assassinate  police  or  other  public  officials.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
little  or  no  sentiment  favoring  capital  punishment  in  other  situa¬ 
tions.  The  maximum  penalty  for  most  serious  crimes  was  life  im¬ 
prisonment.  and  individuals  receiving  this  sentence  had  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  release  until  they  were  near  death. 

Magistrates  and  judges  are  not  selected  from  the  ranks  of  ex¬ 
perienced  lawyers,  but  are  judicial  civil  servants  throughout  their 
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careers.  Alter  completion  of  a  basic  legal  education,  an  individual 
decides  to  become  a  lawyer,  magistrate,  or  judge.  For  the  latter  ca¬ 
reers,  competitive  examinations  then  determine  the  location  of  em¬ 
ployment  as  well  as  subsequent  advancement  into  the  higher  levels 
of  the  Ministry  of  Pardons  and  Justice.  The  bodv  of  judges  is  self- 
governing.  through  an  institution  called  the  Superior  Council  of  the 
Magistrature. 

Judges  and  magistrates  are  divided  bv  their  allegiance  to  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  that  have  strong  political  coloration.  In  the 
1980s  higher-ranking  judges  and  magistrates  belonged  primarily  to 
conservative  political  associations,  while  their  middle-  and  lower- 
ranking  colleagues  belonged  to  political  associations  that  ranged 
from  middle-of-the-road  to  the  moderate  left.  Such  ideological  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  magistrates  and  judges  have  had  a  probable 
effect  on  the  functioning  of  the  judicial  system,  especially  when  it 
dealt  with  the  political  violence  of  the  last  decade. 

1’he  criminal  justice  system  works  within  a  framework  of  con¬ 
stitutionally  guaranteed  individual  liberties,  due  process,  and  equal¬ 
ity  before  the  law  (see  The  Judicial  system,  ch.  4).  Nonetheless,  the 
system  is  archaic  in  some  respects,  its  workings  are  difficult  for  the 
public  to  comprehend,  and  its  slow,  cumbersome  bureaucracy  has 
only  served  to  increase  skepticism  over  the  workings  of  the  judicial 
system. 

Although  the  Constitution  was  promulgated  in  1948.  parlia¬ 
ment  was  unable  to  accomplish  a  revision  of  the  penal  codes, 
which  in  1985  remained  in  manv  respects  unchanged  from  the 
original  1981  version.  Since  1956  the  Constitutional  Court  has  nul¬ 
lified  those  provisions  that  were  particularly  unsuitable  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Parliament  has  also  revised  some  parts  of  the  codes. 
Nonetheless,  other  parts  still  strongly  reflect  the  fascist  era: 
charges  may  still  he  made  under  the  catchall  phrases  “subversive 
propaganda,"  "association  for  criminal  purposes,”  and  "instigation 
to  class  hatreds."  The  codes  make  it  a  crime  to  insult  a  govern¬ 
ment  official,  and  a  verbal  insult  to  a  police  officer  can  result  in 
imprisonment. 

Police  procedures  are  carefully  circumscribed  bv  law  and  judi¬ 
cial  oversight.  Arbitrary  arrest  is  not  practiced.  Anyone  detained 
by  the  authorities  must  be  charged  within  48  hours  or  released. 
Habeas  corpus  does  not  exist  under  Italian  law;  however,  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  abuse,  “liberty  tribunals"  are  empowered  to  review 
evidence  in  cases  of  persons  awaiting  trial  and  to  decide  whether 
continued  detention  is  warranted.  In  normal  criminal  cases,  the  du¬ 
ration  of  allowable  pretrial  detention  varies  according  to  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  crime.  Until  1984  pretrial  detention  could  extend  up 
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to  three  vears  prior  to  the  initial  trial:  thereafter,  detention  could 
theoretically  continue  up  to  three  times  that  long  during  the  ap¬ 
peals  process.  In  serious  cases  involving  terrorism  or  involvement 
in  organized  crime,  detention  through  appellate  procedures  could 
extend  for  up  to  10  vears  before  a  final  verdict  was  rendered. 

A  reform  of  laws  governing  preventive  detention  was  passed 
hv  the  parliament  in  earlv  1985.  The  new  law  limited  the  maxi¬ 
mum  period  that  anv  person  could  be  held  in  preventive  detention, 
even  for  the  most  serious  crimes,  to  six  vears  ami  to  no  more  than 
two  vears  at  each  step  of  the  trial  and  appeals  process.  Maximum 
periods  of  preventive  detention  are  substantially  less  for  more 
minor  crimes.  The  reform  also  contained  measures  aimed  at 
streamlining  Italian  judicial  procedures  and  speeding  trials. 

An  addition  to  the  penal  codes  in  1965  permitted  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  place  anvone  considered  to  he  a  danger  to  societv  in 
"obligatory  domicile,"  which  usuallv  meant  detainment  on  small  is¬ 
lands  where  thev  could  be  easily  controlled.  This  provision  has 
been  used  to  detain  those  suspected  of  involvement  in  Mafia  activi¬ 
ties  and  other  crimes. 

The  Constitution  establishes  the  control  of  the  judiciary  over 
the  police  in  their  criminal  justice  activities,  and  the  penal  codes 
closely  regulate  police  actions  in  this  area.  The  penal  codes  specify 
that  the  police  exercise  routine  functions  under  the  direction  of  the 
public  prosecutors  and  investigating  judges  and  that  the  police  are 
(d)ligated  to  assist  judicial  authorities  in  their  investigations. 

If  the  police  apprehend  a  suspect  in  the  act  of  committing  a 
crime,  or  if  they  have  a  basis  to  believe  that  a  suspect  in  a  serious 
crime  is  about  to  escape,  the  police  mav  act  on  their  own  initiative 
but  are  obligated  to  inform  judicial  authorities  within  a  specified 
time.  The  actions  the  police  mav  take  on  their  own  initiative  in¬ 
clude  arrest  and  preliminary  interrogation  of  the  suspect  as  well  as 
the  search  of  the  suspect's  residence.  Arrested  persons  must  be 
promptly  arraigned  before  a  judicial  official,  and  the  public  pros¬ 
ecutor  must  be  notified  within  48  hours.  A  magistrate  must  also  be 
informed  of  the  house  search,  and  anv  sealed  papers  must  be 
transmitted  unopened  to  the  appropriate  judicial  authority.  Prior 
judicial  approval  is  necessary  before  the  police  mav  tap  telephones. 

The  slow,  ineffectual,  and  apparently  improper  handling  of 
the  December  1969  terrorist  bombing  in  Milan,  which  resulted  in 
16  deaths,  intensified  dissatisfaction  with  the  judicial  system.  The 
Milan  bombing  coincided  with  others  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  police  initially  attributed  the  crimes  to  anarchists.  Thev  arrest¬ 
ed  Pietro  Valpreda.  a  well-known  anarchist  leader,  shortly  after  the 
Milan  bombing  and  held  him  in  preventive  detention  until  Decern- 
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ber  l')72.  when  lie  was  released  bv  the  court.  The  government  had 
attempted  to  bring  \  alpreda  and  three  other  anarchists  to  trial  in 
Home  in  February  1*>72.  hut  further  delays  ensued;  the  trial  was 
moved  first  to  Milan  and  then  to  southern  Italy.  The  evidence 
against  \  alpreda  and  the  other  anarchists  had  several  flaws,  and 
the  government  appeared  to  have  stronger  evidence  against  right- 
wing  extremists  Franco  Freda  and  Giovanni  Ventura,  against  whom 
it  brought  court  proceedings  in  March  1*172. 

( .'oiisiderahle  press  speculation  appeared  about  the  possible 
collusion  of  the  anarchist  left  and  neof’aseist  right  in  the  Milan 
bombings,  but  the  government  was  unable  to  successfully  prosecute 
the  accused  within  the  judicial  time  limit  of  detention  without  trial. 
-\ccordinglv.  the  three  suspects  were  released  from  preventive  de¬ 
tention  in  August  I *>76  but  were  then  put  under  obligatory  domi¬ 
cile  on  an  island.  In  I *>H7>  the  three  suspects  were  to  he  reaccused 
and  retried  to  establish  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  link  between 
the  left  and  right,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  contributed  to  the 
Milan  bombing  of  l*>6(*. 

Newspapers  reflecting  mist  political  viewpoints  castigated  the 
police  and  courts  for  being  unable  to  discover  and  punish  the  per¬ 
petrator-  m  the  |6  vears  that  have  elapsed  since  1*X>9.  The  news¬ 
paper-  were  also  critical  of  the  government  investigation  of  the  al¬ 
legation-  that  police  and  SID  officials  participated  in  the  initial 
cover-up  of  neofasoist  involvement  in  the  Milan  bombing. 

Deficiencies  in  the  criminal  justice  system  occur  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  rivalrv  and  overlapping  among  the  police  organizations 
and  partlv  because  of  poor  cooperation  between  police  personnel 
and  official-  assigned  direetlv  to  the  Ministry  of  Pardons  and  Jus¬ 
tice.  Moreover,  the  judicial  system  suffers  main  of  the  ills  that 
beset  the  entire  bureaucracy.  For  example,  in  the  earlv  l*>80s 
some  court  proceedings  were  prolonged  because  of  the  methods  of 
transcription;  each  step  of  the  proceedings  would  be  slowly  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  court  secretary  and  recorded  bv  hand.  In  addition, 
the  reluctance  of  magistrates  and  judges  to  serve  in  remote  loca¬ 
tions  contributed  to  long  backlogs  of  investigations  and  trials  in 
those  part-  of  the  countrv. 

Sucee-sive  Italian  governments  have  responded  to  the  backlog 
of  court  cases  and  overcrowding  in  the  prisons  bv  giving  amnesty 
to  large  numbers  of  people  on  religious  and  other  holidays.  In  May 
](>7<)  for  example,  a  backlog  of  over  l.d  million  serious  criminal 
cases  prompted  the  twentv -fifth  such  amnesty  since  l*>4.1.  Such 
amnestic-  were  a  poor  substitute  for  judicial  reform  and  contribut¬ 
ed  to  a  la<  k  of  respect  for  the  system.  Innocent  prisoners  released 
after  vears  of  preventive  detention  were  no  doubt  embittered  be- 
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i  ause  the  government  had  not  provided  an  •  > 1 1| •. > r  t u n 1 1 \  to  confirm 
their  innoeenee.  The  premature  release  ot  hardened  criminal- 
tended  to  erode  police  morale  and  further  discredit  th*  judicial 
process. 

Prison  conditions  varv  widelv.  In  sirne  citie-  prison-  were  de¬ 
signed  for  that  purpose,  while  in  other-  centuries-old  monasteries 
and  convents  and  other  unsuitable  or  poorlv  maintained  facilities 
are  used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners.  Prison  officials  have  been 
at  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  to  improve  prison  conditions  and 
have  instituted  humane  and  rehabilitative  programs,  <  ioveriitnent 
publication-  have,  nevertheless,  conceded  major  -hortouniings  in 
the  prison  -vsteni.  including  overcrowding,  poor  food,  inadequate 
educational  services,  insufficient  provision  for  families,  failure  to 
separate  various  categories  of  prisoners,  and  the  prevalence  of  ho- 
mosexualitv.  (.'rue!  and  degrading  punishment  i-  prohibited  bv  lavv. 
and  violations  are  punished.  In  March  1981.  tor  example,  an  ap¬ 
peals  court  confirmed  the  conviction  of  four  members  of  Italv's  an¬ 
titerrorist  police  accused  of  having  abused  a  suspect  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  prison  population  con-ist-  of  persons 
awaiting  trial  in  preventive  detention.  In  Itecembcr  198.5.  of  the 
40.223  prisoners.  27.080.  or  (>7.2  percent,  were  awaiting  trial. 
\bout  half  ol  the  persons  brought  to  trial  and  determined  to  be 
innocent  have  spent  vears  confined  in  proximitv  to  convicted 
felons.  Main  persons,  however,  were  held  in  pri-on  for  oulv  a  tew 
davs.  and  the  number  of  persons  who  had  been  in  prison  at  -ome 
time  during  1982  was  probablv  more1  than  200.000. 

The  prison  .-vsteni  was  run  bv  the  Ministrv  of  Pardon-  and 
Justice.  Top  officials  were  magistrates  who  tended  to  -erve  onlv 
one-  to  three-year  tours  in  the  prison  -vsteni  and  complete  the  Iniik 
of  their  careers  elsewhere  in  the  criminal  ju-tice  -vsteni.  Pri-on 
guards,  who  are  armed,  numbered  about  1.3.000  in  1083.  Over  83 
percent  of  these  came  from  the  Mez/ogiorno.  Main  ol  them  had 
been  unemploved  before  taking  jobs  as  guards,  and  nm-t  ol  them 
had  little  education. 

Threats  to  Public  Order 

f  ro m  the  early  1970s  until  the  mid- 1 980-  the  police  and  the 
courts  faced  increasing  crime  of  all  sorts.  c-peciallv  violent  crime. 

Political  kidnappings,  assaults,  and  bombing' - u-uallv  the  work  of 

extremist  factions  of  the  left  or  the  right  —  have  deerea-ed  in 
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number  from  the  late  1970s  but  were  still  a  major  concern  in 
1985. 

Ordinary  Crime 

In  1988  crime  of  all  kinds  measured  by  official  statistics  de¬ 
clined  slightly  from  1984,  which  had  seen  a  5-percent  increase 
over  1981.  The  number  of  violent  crimes  declined  by  12  percent, 
from  149,000  to  188,000.  as  did  the  rate  of  crimes  against  indi¬ 
viduals.  such  as  rape  and  extortion.  In  1988.  however,  fiscal  crime 
increased  In  about  9  percent. 

Despite  the  apparent  decline  in  violent  crime  in  1988.  the 
Italian  public  remained  concerned  about  the  general  rise  in  crime 
since  the  earlv  1970s.  especially  in  violent  crimes  such  as  kidnap¬ 
ping  and  armed  robbery.  Before  World  War  II  Italy  was  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural  country,  and  in  most  regions  crime  was  not 
a  serious  problem.  Banditry  was  a  well-established  custom  in  Sar¬ 
dinia.  In  Sicily  and  Calabria  the  legacy  of  centuries  of  foreign  rule 
and  weak  governments  bolstered  the  Mafia,  which  before  1940  hail 
been  primarily  confined  to  the  agricultural  areas  of  southern  Italy . 

Before  1969  kidnapping  for  ransom  tended  to  occur  infre¬ 
quently  except  in  Sardinia.  Sicily,  and  Calabria,  hut  by  the  mid- 
1970s  it  was  a  serious  problem  throughout  the  country.  In  1977. 
for  example,  over  60  kidnappings  occurred,  involving  members  of 
wealthy  families  and  political  figures.  The  wave  of  kidnappings 
reached  its  nadir  with  the  abduction  and  murder  of  A  Ido  Moro  in 
1978.  Some  wealthy  people  moved  away  from  Italy  in  fear  of  kid¬ 
nappings.  while  others  increased  personal  security  through  body¬ 
guards  and  armored  vehicles. 

Drug  abuse  appears  to  be  less  severe  than  in  many  countries, 
but  it  has  increased  since  the  mid-1970s  and  is  a  matter  of  consid¬ 
erable  public  concern.  An  Italian  official  information  service  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  number  of  people  addicted  to  hard  drugs  probably 
did  not  exceed  8.000:  an  additional  40,000  people  used  hard  drugs 
on  a  regular  basis  hut  were  not  considered  to  be  addicted.  In  1980. 
a  parliamentary  investigating  committee  placed  the  number  of  drug 
users  at  600.000,  and  this  figure  has  appeared  frequently  in  the 
press.  The  law  imposes  severe  penalties  on  persons  possessing  or 
trafficking  in  drugs,  and  the  police  and  courts  enforce  the  law  vig¬ 
orously.  Nevertheless,  because  of  Mafia  involvement  in  narcotics 
trafficking,  in  the  1980s  Italy  was  regarded  as  a  major  link  in  the 
European  drug  market. 


Sutional  Security 


In  1972  the  Ministry  of  Health  tightened  rules  on  the  dis¬ 
pensing  of  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  bv  pharmacies  after  a 
survey  indicated  that  1.7  million  Italians  regularly  used  them  in 
small  quantities.  The  authorities  considered  the  abuse  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  the  country's  primary  domestic  drug  problem. 

Thefts  of  works  of  art  and  items  of  archaeological  interest 
have  beet,  a  serious  problem  in  Italy  for  decades,  and  such  crimes 
were  on  the  increase  during  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  works  of  art  is  immense,  and  many  are  found  in  rural 
churches  and  small  museums.  They  are  difficult  to  guard,  and  the 
number  of  security  guards  is  insufficient.  Many  items  of  archae¬ 
ological  interest  that  belong  to  the  state  are  located  in  rural  areas 
or  in  shallow  coastal  waters  where  natural  conditions  preclude  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  illegal  removal  of  the  artifacts.  Once  stolen,  artis¬ 
tic  works  are  quickly  smuggled  out  of  Italy  and  sold  on  the  inter¬ 
national  market.  The  ready  market  for  these  stolen  goods  com¬ 
pounds  the  problems  of  protecting  Italy's  artistic  heritage. 


Organized  Crime 

According  to  police  and  senior  magistrates,  in  1984  organized 
crime  in  Italy,  as  embodied  in  the  Mafia  of  Sicily  and  the  camorra 
of  Naples,  represented  a  greater  threat  to  the  internal  security  of 
Italy  than  did  political  violence.  Officials  of  the  Sicilian  regional 
government  were  forced  to  resign  in  early  1984  after  the  arrest  of 
the  deputy  premier  on  charges  of  corruption  and  the  disclosure 
that  the  premier  was  under  investigation  on  similar  charges.  The 
involvement  of  these  and  other  Italian  government  officials  in  cor¬ 
ruption  cases  illustrated  the  power  and  extent  of  organized  crime. 
I  he  decisive  factor  in  its  spread  was  the  drug  trade,  which  operat¬ 
ed  primarily  from  the  Home  area,  where  serious  crime  figures  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  national  average. 

Ihe  Mafia  was  once  defined  as  a  "criminal  organization  with 
the  aim  of  the  illegal  enrichment  of  its  own  members.  I  sing  force, 
it  operates  as  a  parasitic  middleman  between  owners  and  workers, 
between  producers  and  consumers,  between  citizens  and  the  state.  " 
Ihe  precursors  of  the  modern  Mafia  were  the  compupnie  d'urmi. 
small  private  armies  that  feudal  landowners  employed  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  enforce  their  authority.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  law  courts,  these  armies  dispensed  primitive  justice,  liv 
the  time  the  term  came  into  general  use  in  the  nineteenth 

century,  the  descendants  of  the  rompapnir  d'urmi  had  evolved  into 
a  secret,  hierarchical  organization,  divided  into  specialized  sectors 
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that  controlled  Sicily's  cattle,  pasturelands,  slaughterhouses.  fruit 
plantations,  market  gardens,  and  ports.  The  nucleus  of  the  "hon¬ 
ored  association."  as  the  Mafia  members  euphemistically  referred 
to  their  organization,  was  the  family,  whose  members  were  linked 
hv  blood  or  marriage.  I'he  Mafia  often  represented  a  stronger  polit¬ 
ical  machine  than  the  provincial  government  of  Sieilv. 

To  consolidate  his  dictatorship,  Mussolini  attempted  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  Mafia  in  the  mid- 1920s.  I  sing  draconian  police  methods, 
such  as  torture  and  summary  execution,  the  police  succeeded  in 
weakening  the  Mafia  control  but  were  unable  to  prevent  its  eventu¬ 
al  resurgence.  After  World  War  II  the  Mafia  regained  its  influence 
not  onlv  through  the  collection  of  "protection  money"  for  guarding 
property,  irrigation  systems,  and  fishing  fleets  but  also  through 
greater  involvement  in  urban  economic  affairs.  The  Mafia  gained 
control  of  the  wholesale  market  for  vegetables,  meat,  and  fish  and 
engaged  in  cigarette  smuggling  as  well  as  real  estate  speculation. 

Hv  the  mid-1970s  the  Mafia  had  assumed  international,  rather 
than  regional,  dimensions.  Mafia-sponsored  kidnappings  through¬ 
out  Italy  extorted  large  ransoms  from  the  families  of  the  abducted. 
More  serious,  however,  was  Mafia  involvement  in  the  international 
narcotics  market.  Opium  derivates  were  brought  to  Sicily,  proc¬ 
essed  into  heroin,  and  smuggled  throughout  Kurope  and  to  the 
Tinted  States.  The  expansion  of  the  Sicilian  banking  system  was 
also  linked  to  Mafia  involvement  in  narcotics.  During  the  1970s 
the  number  of  Sicilian  bank  branches  increased  bv  UK)  percent 
compared  with  an  80-percent  increase  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Cus- 
lonts  Police  and  the  investigating  magistrates  probed  the  origin  of 
Mafia  accounts  and  strongly  suspected  that  laundered  money  Irom 
the  sale  of  narcotics  was  being  invested  in  construction,  tourism, 
and  the  economy  in  general. 

In  an  effort  to  eradicate  the  Mafia,  the  Italian  government  had 
appointed  the  deputy  commander  of  the  Carabinieri.  (General  Dalla 
Chiesa,  as  prefect  of  Palermo.  Sieilv.  with  responsibility  tor  the 
fight  against  the  Mafia.  After  the  assassination  of  the  general  in 
September  1982,  over  100  suspected  Mafia  members  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  suspected  involvement  in  the  Dalla  Chiesa  assas¬ 
sination.  However,  in  1985.  the  case  had  not  vet  been  argued  in 
the  Italian  courts.  In  addition,  the  parliament  passed  specific.  anti- 
Mafia  legislation. 

The  new  law  specified  that  association  with  the  Mafia  was  a 
criminal  offense.  The  law  widened  the  powers  of  the  police  and  the 
courts  to  define  criminal  association  and  empowered  magistrates  to 
examine  witnesses  privately — to  break  the  Mafia  code  of  onirrtu.  or 
(silence) — and  to  order  Mafia  suspects  to  live  under  police  surveil- 
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lame  in  remote  areas.  The  law  also  gave  the  authorities  power  to 
break  hanking  secrecy  in  investigating  the  accounts  of  Mafia  sus¬ 
pects.  their  families,  and  associates,  as  well  as  those  of  suspected 
firms.  It  also  allowed  the  supervision  of  public  ami  private  work 
projects,  the  tapping  of  suspects'  telephones,  and  the  confiscation 
of  illegal  profits.  Association  with  the  Mafia  was  puni-hable  b\ 
three  to  six  vears  of  imprisonment,  while  the  organization  of  Mafia 
activities  was  punishable  bv  nine  vears  of  imprisonment,  or  up  to 
15  vears  for  activities  involving  arms.  "Illicit  competition  accompa¬ 
nied  bv  violence  and  threats"'  would  be  punishable  bv  two  to  six 
v ears  of  imprisonment. 

Activities  of  the  eamorra  have  been  primarilv  confined  to  the 
region  of  Naples.  Like  the  Mafia,  the  eamorra  developed  a-  an  aux- 
iliarv  police  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  After  the  unification  of  Italv  in  the  1860s. 
the  eamorra  became  involved  in  smuggling  and  extortion,  activities 
that  were  still  carried  out  in  the  1080s.  Since  the  mid- 1070-  the 
eamorra  ha-  revived  open  gang  warfare  in  the  Naples  region  and 
was  regarded  as  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  all  violent  deaths  in 
Naple-.  In  June  1083  more  than  500  people  were  arrested  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  eamorra  activities  and  were  still  being  held  in  preventive 
detention  in  1085. 


Political  Violence 

Politically  connected  violence  is  rooted  in  Italian  historv.  For 
mam  centuries  defiance  of  foreign  overlords  often  took  a  violent 
character.  Mi-order  and  loss  of  life  preceded  and  followed  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  eountrv  in  1861.  In  1860.  for  example.  250  people 
were  killed  and  1.000  wounded  during  protests  in  southern  Italv 
over  a  new  grain  tax  imposed  bv  the  Piedmontese  rulers  of  the 
new  eountrv.  Several  times  the  new  government  was  required  to 
undertake  military  operations  to  quell  dissident  disturbances  in  the 
south.  A  number  of  casualties  also  resulted  from  political  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  late  1800s.  During  the  eariv  1020s  street  clashes  be¬ 
tween  political  factions  were  commonplace.  Mussolini's  rise  to 
power  was  at  least  partially  aided  by  the  willingness  of  his  support¬ 
ers  to  use  v  iolence. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  the  late  1060s  Italv  was 
preoccupied  with  recovery  front  the  war;  a  booming  economy  held 
promise  of  higher  standards  of  living,  and  authorities  were  able  to 
handle  the  challenges  to  domestic  order  instigated  bv  political  ex¬ 
tremists.  Bv  the  late  1060s,  however,  domestic  order  was  dial- 
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lenged  on  several  fronts.  In  1968  and  1969  student'  formed  anar- 
ehist  and  radical-leftist  terrorist  organizations  that  fomented  disor¬ 
der  at  several  universities  and  openlv  elashed  on  the  street-  with 
neotaseist  and  far-right  Groups.  Amid  declining  economic  condi 
tions  and  a  national  political  stalemate,  labor  unions  were  enpip'd 
in  strikes  and  disorders  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1969.  as  were 
similar  groups  in  West  Germany  and  France.  Some  of  the  uiuom-t- 
formed  anarchist  and  radical-leftist  groups  similar  to  those  of  the 
students,  and  these  labor  extremist  groups  also  engaged  the  neofas- 
eists  in  street  battles.  Since  December  1969.  politically  motivated 
bombings,  murders,  and  kidnappings  have  become  a  recurring  fea¬ 
ture  of  Italian  life. 

Observers  have  estimated  that  over  14.000  terrorist  acts  were 
committed  between  1968  and  1982  b\  well-organized  terrorist 
groups  and  bv  occasional  groupings  of  individuals  in  the  name  of 
ideologies  or  in  the  pursuit  of  specific  goals.  These  groups  have 
been  classified  into  a  number  of  categories:  communist,  neofascist, 
anarchist,  separatist,  counterseparatist,  nationalist,  ecological,  femi¬ 
nist.  internationalist,  and  transnational. 

The  often  ambiguous  ideological  line  between  these  groups, 
which  in  some  cases  have  professed  multiple  ideologies,  has  in¬ 
duced  most  observers  to  distinguish  simplv  between  terrorism  of 
the  left  and  terrorism  of  the  right.  Aggregate  statistics  of  terrorist 
activity  reflect  not  onlv  intensity  hut  also  trends  of  escalation  and 
de-escalation.  Fewer  than  150  incidents  were  recorded  in  |9(i8. 
several  hundred  incidents  occurred  each  year  from  1969  to  1975. 
over  1.000  in  1976.  and  over  2.000  per  year  during  the  1977-79 
period.  A  constant  decline  in  terrorism  since  I <>79  has  been  the 
result  of  increased  apprehension  ami  penetration  of  terrorist  groups 
by  the  police.  In  1982  there  were  628  criminal  acts  attributed  to 
terrorist  groups. 

All  terrorist  groups  of  the  ideological  left  have  shared  the 
same  goal — the  "overthrow  of  the  bourgeois,  capitalist,  imperialist 
state  and  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
This  was  to  he  accomplished  not  only  through  the  dissemination  of 
VJarxist-Feninist  propaganda  but  also  through  attacks  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  industrialists,  as  well  as  kidnapping  and  assassination. 

The  HR  have  been  the  best  known  of  the  left-wing  terrorist 
groups.  Kstablished  in  the  late  1960s.  the  HR  were  initially  active 
in  proselytizing  Marxism-Leninism  but  quickly  moved  toward  more 
violent  activity.  The  original  declared  aim  of  the  HR  was  to  create 
a  situation  in  which  a  fascist  coup  could  be  effected.  I  lie  HR  felt 
that  such  a  coup  would  lead  the  l’(.l  to  return  to  the  "revolution¬ 
ary"  role  that  it  had  abandoned  bv  working  within  the  political 
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-v-tem  ami  part i<-i |tati  11*1  in  ruling  coalition-.  Hi**  BR  i<*ll  dial  a 
I’Cl  return  to  an  ideological  role  would  lead  to  an  outbreak  ot  ci\il 
war  that  would  eventuallv  bring  tile  let!  to  [lower.  The  l’(il.  howev- 
er.  ha-  supported  antiterrorist  legislation  and  ha~  al-o  expelled 
party  members  involved  in  terrorist  organization-. 

The  BR  carried  out  their  first  terrorist  act  in  1970  with  the 
bombing  ot  a  Milan  electronics  firm.  In  1972-73  tliev  kidnapped 
-everal  companv  officials  and  subjected  them  to  propaganda  trials 
and  brainwashing  before  releasing  them.  The  BK  escalated  their 
"attack  on  the  state”  in  197  f  with  the  abduction  ot  a  (Genoese 
magistrate.  Mario  Su—i.  The  assassination  in  June  1970  of  the 
state  prosecutor.  Francesco  (ioco.  led  to  the  fir-t  postponement  of 
the  trial  against  BR  founder  Renato  (.urcio.  who  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  earlier  that  vear.  The  murder  of  the  head  of  the  I  urin  law¬ 
yers'  association,  Tulvio  (.roce.  in  April  1*177  led  to  a  second  post¬ 
ponement.  BR  attacks  against  sectors  of  Italian  society  such  as 
journalists.  [)(.'  officials,  and  industrialists  became  frequent  in 
1977  and  were  characterized  bv  the  shooting  of  victim-  in  the  legs 
or  kneecaps.  Targets  were  selected  specifically  to  intimidate  the  es¬ 
tablishment —  journalists  and  editors  to  prevent  exposure  in  the 
media,  teachers  and  university  professors  to  ensure  that  the  left- 
wing  intellectual  climate  prevailed,  and  DC  supporter-  to  weaken 
political  opposition  to  terrorism. 

To  demonstrate  their  contempt  for  the  democratic  state,  on 
March  1().  1978.  the  BR  kidnapped  the  head  of  the  DC  and 
former  prime  minister.  Aldo  Moro.  and  killed  hi-  five  bodyguards. 
Massive  police  and  a  rim  operations  over  the  next  few  weeks  failed 
to  uncover  am  trace  of  Moro.  who  according  to  a  serie-  of  commu¬ 
nique-  from  the  BR  underwent  a  "trial  bv  people's  court  and  was 
"condemned  to  death.  The  kidnappers  eventually  demanded  the 
release  of  all  government-held  BR  prisoner-  in  return  for  Moro’s 
freedom,  hut  the  government  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  BR,  a  decision  supported  bv  all  major  political  parties  and 
trade  union  federation*,  including  the  Communist-affiliated  General 
Confederation  of  Italian  Labor.  Subsequently,  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Socialists  were  apparently  prepared  for  concessions,  but 
Moro's  bullet-riddled  body  was  found  on  Slav  9.  1978.  in  the 
center  of  Rome. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Moro  killing,  a-  well  as  other  BR  murders. 
63  members  of  the  BR  were  eventuallv  arrested  and  put  on  trial. 
At  the  ('(inclusion  of  the  trial  in  earlv  1983.  life  sentences  were 
imposed  on  32  of  the  defendants.  Lesser  sentences  were  meted  out 
to  those  defendants  who  had  cooperated  with  the  police  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  BR.  Among  observers  of  BR  activity,  a-  well  a- 
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among  (he  captured  terrorists  themselves,  the  Moro  kidnapping 
and  murder  were  regarded  as  the  "apex  of  the  armed  struggle 
against  the  state."  HR  activity  since  1978  has  been  restricted  hv 
police  activities  and  also  bv  public  revul-ion  at  the  increased  vio¬ 
lence.  The  December  1981  kidnapping  of  General  Dozier,  then 
deputv  chief  of  staff  for  logistics  and  administration  at  NATO 
Allied  Land  Forces  Southern  Kurope  headquarters  in  Verona,  was 
foiled  when  the  State  Police,  acting  on  information  provided  hv 
captured  HR  members,  freed  Dozier  and  arrested  his  captors.  BR- 
claimed  murders  have  continued  into  the  mid-1980s.  The  victims 
have  been  mostly  limited  to  police  officers  and  prison  guards. 

The  effect  of  increased  counterterrorist  operations  hv  Italian 
law  enforcement  officials  has  altered  the  nature  of  HR  terrorism. 
The  kidnapping  of  Dozier  and  the  February  1984  assassination  of 
l  nited  States  diplomat  l.eamon  R.  Hunt  indicated  that  the  HR  in¬ 
tended  to  demonstrate  their  strong  anti-American  and  anti-NATO 
sentiment  that  had  previously  appeared  only  in  their  writings.  This 
apparent  commitment  to  anti-Americanism  had  the  potential  for  in¬ 
ducing  support  from  left-wing  French  and  West  German  terrorist 
groups  for  activity  in  Italy.  Increased  external  support  for  the  HR 
could,  however,  cause  the  Italian  left-wing  terrorist  movement  to 
lose  its  "revolutionary  autonomy"  and  play  a  secondary  role  to 
non-Italian  ideological  interests. 

The  threat  posed  hv  neofascist  right-wing  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions  is  second  only  to  that  hv  the  left-wing  groups.  The  neofascist 
groups  have  neither  the  clear-cut  ideology  and  revolutionary  fervor 
of  the  left  nor  an  equal  organizational  sophistication.  At  the  same 
time,  manv  right-wing  militants  have  apparently  dedicated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  commission  of  crimes  as  a  form  of  adventurous  living 
in  no  was  related  to  revolutionary  or  ideological  goals.  Neofascist 
violence  has  been  more  indiscriminate  than  the  carefully  directed 
attacks  of  the  left.  The  neofascist  groups  have  displayed  attitudes 
indicative  of  nationalism,  anticommunism,  anticapitalism,  racial  su¬ 
periority.  anticlericalism,  rigid  order,  and  romantic  adventurism. 

Individuals  active  in  right-wing  terrorist  organizations  have 
generally  shared  a  background  in  the  neofascist  Italian  Social 
Movement  (Movimento  Sociale  Italiano — MSI),  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  political  party  with  representation  in  parliament,  in  the  MSFs 
youth  organization  (Fronte  della  Gioventu — FdG).  or  in  other  neo- 
fascist  organizations  without  ties  to  the  MSI.  Those  who  deserted 
the  MSI  or  the  FdG  generally  did  so  because  of  the  disillusionment 
with  the  party’s  insufficient  right-wing  stance  and  its  limited  role 
within  the  political  scene.  Other  right-wing  terrorists  come  directly 
from  the  ranks  of  petty  criminals. 
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Typical  of  the  right-wing  terrorist  groups  is  the  Armed  Revo¬ 
lutionary  nuclei  (Nuclei  Armati  Rivoluzionari — YAH),  a  neofascist 
organization  that  authorities  have  held  responsible  for  major  bomb 
explosions  and  for  the  killing  of  its  political  opponents.  Its  actions 
included  the  bombing  of  the  Capitol  in  Rome  on  April  20.  1970;  a 
bomb  attack  on  the  Regina  Coeli  prison  in  Rome  on  Mav  14, 
1979;  and  an  explosion  at  the  Bologna  railroad  station  on  August 
2.  1980.  when  85  persons  were  killed  and  194  injured.  The  Bolo¬ 
gna  attack  was  carried  out  "in  honor  of  Mario  Tutti."  a  right-wing 
extremist  serving  a  life  sentence  for  the  murder  of  a  police  officer 
and  also  charged  with  involvement  in  the  bombing  of  a  Rotne- 
M  ad  rid  express  train  in  1974. 

Another  neofascist  group.  New  Order/Black  Order  (Ordine 
Nuovo/Ordine  Nero)  claimed  responsibilitv  for  a  bomb  attack  on 
the  Milan-Naples  express  train  on  December  28.  1984.  In  that 
attack.  15  people  were  killed  and  1  16  wounded. 

In  1985  terrorist  organizations  in  Italv  could  be  described  as 
having  failed  to  meet  its  objective  of  the  radical  overthrow  of  state 
institutions.  Its  propaganda  and  tactics  proved  to  be  ill-suited  to 
bring  about  am  sort  of  political  change.  Because  of  decreased  pop¬ 
ular  support  and  increasingly  effective  counterterrorist  legislation 
and  activity  by  the  police,  terrorist  organizations  of  all  ideologies 
had  suffered  major  setbacks  through  1984.  and  terrorist  actions 
had  dwindled  to  low  levels. 

Koreign-sponsored  terrorism  has  been  sporadic  in  Italv.  but 
discussion  of  political  violence  would  be  incomplete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Rope  John  Raul  II.  On  Mav 
18.  1981.  while  holding  a  public  audience  within  St.  Reter's 
Square  in  the  Vatican.  Rope  John  Raul  II  was  seriouslv  wounded 
by  bullets  fired  at  him  bv  Mehmet  A 1  i  Agra,  a  Turkish  national, 
who  was  apprehended  immediatelv  after  the  shooting.  Subsequent 
investigation  uncovered  the  apparent  involvement  of  several  other 
Turkish  and  Bulgarian  nationals  in  the  assassination  plot.  Kfforts 
to  establish  the  motivation  for  the  plot  were  inconclusive,  but  some 
evidence  suggested  an  apparent  attempt  by  the  Bulgarian  secret 
police,  presumable  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  for  State  Se- 
ruritv  (Komitet  Gosudarstvennov  Bezopasnosti — KGB)  to  stifle  the 
resurgence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Kastern  Hurope.  Al¬ 
though  Agca  was  subsequently  tried  and  convicted  of  attempted 
murder.  Italian  judicial  efforts  to  investigate  the  conspiracy  have, 
in  late  1985.  vet  to  reach  am  conclusive  findings  about  the  nature 
and  scope  of  foreign  involvement  in  the  attempted  assassination. 


information  about  current  developments  in  the  Italian  armed 
forces  is  difficult  to  find  in  English.  Most  discussions  about  NATO 
forces  contain  only  peripheral  references  to  Italy,  but  some  com¬ 
mentary  on  readiness  may  be  found  in  journals  such  as  \  Aid's 
Sixteen  Motions  and  Jane's  Defence  Weekly. 

Valuable  discussions  of  Italian  terrorism  may  be  found  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terrorism  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Terrorism  and 
Security:  The  Italian  Experience,  and  in  a  series  of  articles  and 
monographs  bv  Vittorfranco  S.  Pisano.  Pisano's  work  is  noteworthy 
for  its  unbiased  discussion  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Italian  terrorist 
situation.  A  less  objective  discussion  of  international  terrorism  mav 
also  be  found  in  The  Terror  Met  work  bv  Claire  Sterling.  (For  further 
information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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Table  2.  Population  by  Region,  1981  Census 


Region  Province 

Population 

Region  Province 

Population 

1.217,791 

L'Atpiila.  Lhteti. 

Alessandria.  Asti. 

Pescara.  Teramo 
Basilicata . 

610.186 

Luneo,  Novara. 

Turin,  Vercelli 

Malera.  Potenza 

Puglia . 

.1.871.617 

( aiahria . 

2.061.182 

Ban,  Brindisi.  Loggia. 

Latanzaro.  Losenza. 
Reggio  Lalabria 

l-ecce,  Taranto 

Sardinia . 

1.504.175 

( Campania . 

5.468. 1 .14 

Laglian.  N'uoro. 

Aiellino.  Benevento. 
(ia-erta.  Naples. 

Oristano,  Safari 

Sicilv  . 

4.90f».H78 

Salerno 

Kmilia-Romagna . 

.1.057.51.1 

Agngento.  Laltam- 

setta. 

Bologna,  Kerrara. 

Korli.  Modena. 

Parma.  Piacenza. 
Kavenna.  Reggio 

Km  ilia 

Latania.  Knna. 

Messina.  Palermo, 
Bagusa.  Siracusa. 
Trapani 

Toscana . 

.  1.581.051 

f-  ruili- \  erie/ia  LiuJia . 

1 .2.1.1.084 

Arezzo.  Florence. 

(fori/ia.  Ponlenone. 
Trieste.  1  dine 

l.a/io . 

5.001.684 

<»ros«*eto.  Livorno. 

I.ucca.  Massad !arrara. 
Pisa.  Pistoia.  Siena 

I- ro-inone.  Latina 

Trentmo-Alto  Adige . 

K7.UL1 

Kieti.  Borne.  \  iterbo 
Liguria . 

1 .807.80.1 

Bolzano-Bo/en.  1  rento 
l  rnbria . 

807.552 

Lenoa.  Itnperia. 

Savona.  La  Spezia 

Perugia.  Term 

\  a(  d  Aosta . 

I12.4.Y4 

Lombardia . 

8,801.652 

\  eneto . 

1. 1 15.017 

Bergamo.  Bresc  ia. 

Lomu.  Lremona, 
Mantova.  Milan, 

Pavia.  Sondrio. 

V  arese 

1  .11  ?  dlU 

Belluno.  Padova. 

Rovigo.  I  rev  iso. 

Venice.  Verona. 

V  iceti/a 

TOTAI . 

.  .56.556.0  |l 

Ancona,  Ascoli  Pireno. 

Marerata.  Pesaro, 

\  rbnio 

Molise .  .428,471 

Lampobas>o.  Isernia 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Italv. 

1  list  it  Iito  Lentrale  di  Statistica. 

- tnniniri o  \t<i 

ft  stmt  iftilmno.  1*184.  Kome, 

1084.  7-8. 

Table  3.  Circulation  of  Leading  Daily  \enspapers,  198,  1 


Circulation  (in  thousand*) 


Newspaper  1 

<  lit  V 

Ideological 

Orientation 

Fre** 

\  fieri 

CV  2 

\eu  *- 
paper  3 

Other 
Source  4 

4\anti! . 

..  Home 

Socialist 

n.a. 

14 

n  .a. 

(.'ornerr  tit' l hi  Sera . 

..  Milan 

Moderate 

47.1 

/i21 

n.a. 

(lazzelta  tie!  Mezzofuornn.. 

..  Hari 

Moderate 

74 

Ion 

n.a 

11  (hizzt'Utno . 

..  Venice 

Moderate 

iij 

|:*K 

n.a. 

//  (riorna/r  \uoeo . 

..  Milan 

Ktfihi 

177 

2ol 

n.a. 

//  (rlOMti . 

•do- 

Left 

202 

27H 

n.a. 

//  Mamnn . 

..  Naple* 

Moderate 

140 

170 

n.a. 

//  Messttfijsvro . 

..  Home 

i  ,.-f  i 

2  0 

.41.4 

n  a 

!.t>  \azionr . 

..  Florence 

Moderate 

204 

27)2 

n  a 

A  a  W/e  (evening) . 

.  Milan 

Moderate 

102 

140 

n  a 

hiv>v  Sera . 

..  Home 

( iiiinniani't 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2o(i 

in  Rt'fmhhhcn . 

..  ..In. 

1  .eft 

2  HO 

104 

n  a 

//  Rr\to  tit’l  (  ar/irw . 

..  Ihdogna 

M...I.T.II.- 

21* 

2o  1 

n  a 

II  \l\  \un\it . 

..  (»enoa 

1  .eft 

i :»( i 

177 

n  a. 

II  Vniln  ,i  Italia . 

. .  Home 

Neola*»i*t 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Ho 

I.ti  StamfMt . 

..  Turin 

Moderate 

do; 

122 

it  a 

Xampa  >rni  (evening) . 

..  .i.. 

Mo«|erate 

2  l 

1 2o 

n  a 

II  Irni/H, . 

Home 

K.ulit 

1  *o 

|oo 

n.a 

l.  'l  mta . 

Milan  and 

< .ornrii«m*t 

n.a. 

n.a 

Jon 

Home 


n.a. —  not  available. 

*  l  rile*'  other*  i*e  noted.  ne**|ta|>er*  are  itiormnii  edition*. 

2  Certified  circulation  according  to  the  |»re»*  agemv.  \<  <  rrtamento  (htfu-iouc  '■‘tampa 
1  (  in  illation  derlared  l»\  the  ne**|»a|»er  it*elt. 

4  ( arrulation  according  to  other  -ource. 
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I  able  4.  Consolidated  Account  of  the  Public  Sector.  Selected  )  ears. 

1976-84 

(m  Irtllmii"  lit  lira!  1 
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]<)«() 

l‘)Kl 

l')K2 

1  OK  4 

I'D!  I 

Revenue 

(uirrent  Revenue 

Direct  taxe- . 
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7>  1  .<> 

(>o.7 
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o.t.7 
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.44. 1 
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1 1 2  in 
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Table  A.  Composition  of  Labor  Force.  IV7V-H4 

(in  inillion-l 
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Table  6.  Unemployment  and  Participation  Rates  by  Geographic  Area 
and  Sex.  1979-84  1 


(in  percentage) 
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Table  7.  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  at  Market  Prices ,  Selected 
Years,  1975-84 

(in  trillions  of  lira  at  1970  constant  prices)* 


1975 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1 983 

1984 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and 

fishing . 

5.4 

5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

(>.2 

5.9 

Industry 

Knerg\ . 

5.8 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

Manufacturing . 

20.3 

27.0 

26.8 

26.1 

25.5 

26.5 

Construction . 

4.9 

5.2 

5.3 

5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

Total  industrs  . 

29.0 

36.5 

36.3 

35.5 

34.7 

35.7 

Services 

Commerce  and  lodging . 

11.4 

14.1 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 

14.7 

Transportation  ami  commu- 

nicatnns . 

4.7 

5.9 

5.9 

6.1 

6.1 

Credit  and  insurance . 

2.9 

3.7 

3.8 

.3.8 

3.9 

4.1 

Public  administration . 

8.4 

9.0 

9.1 

9.2 

9.5 

9.4 

( Ither  *er\  ices . 

9.8 

1  1 .3 

11.5 

11.6 

1  1.7 

12.1 

Total  service** . 

37.2 

4 4.0 

44.5 

44  9 

45.2 

UiAt 

Value  added  at  market 

prices . 

71.6 

86.3 

86.6 

86.1 

86.1 

.18.2 

Net  imputed  bank  service 
anil  indirect  import 

taxes . 

-0.7 

-0.7 

-0.9 

-0.8 

-  1.2 

-  II 

<;(>(’  VI  MARKKT  PRICKS . 

70.9 

85.6 

85.7 

85.3 

84.9 

87.1 

*Knr  value  of  the  lira — see  (flossary. 

Source:  Based  on  info  nation  from  Banca  d'ltalia,  Annual  Report.  /WA  Koine.  \h.v 
1 985.  5.T 
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I  a  hlr  8.  Composition  of  Merchandise  Tradt 
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Table  9.  Geographic  Distribution  of  Trade.  Selected  Years. 
1975-84— Cont. 

(in  fiercer! tape) 
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Table  10.  Balance  of  Payments  on  a  Transactions  Basis.  1979-84 1 

(in  billions  of  lira)2 

1079  1080  1981  1982  1983  1984 


KxfMirt'*.  f.o.b.3 .  59.278  65,823  85.011  97.968  109.381  127.808 

Imports,  f.o. b .  60.069  79.814  97.043  108.707  114.063  138,593 

Trade  balance .  -791  -13.991  -12,032  -10.739  -4.682  -10.785 

Freight  and  insurance....  —1.089  — 1.13/  —1.460  —1.380  —1.820  —2.220 

Tourism .  5.5*  >4  6.000  6.693  8.930  10.954  11.412 

Propertv  income .  —451  —561  —3,630  —5,307  -  5.918  —6.855 

Other  services .  944  359  342  -84  872  1.311 

Knujirant  remittances .  950  13159  1.325  1.607  1.727  1.963 

Private  transfers .  220  1  lo  314  380  404  318 

Public  transfers .  800  —136  —.77  —819  -354  —362 

Total  services  arid 

transfers .  5.3 14  5.700  2.807  3.327  5.80.5  5.597 

<  .urrent  account 

balance .  1.553  -8.291  -  9.225  -7.112  1.183  -5.188 


Medium-  and 

lonjMerm  capital 


movements .  2oo  3.054  9.0.52  7.250  1.28  1  1.018 

Short-term  capital 

movements .  —2.138  -  30.5  1.73  1  —2316.5  olo  71.5 

Total  capital 

movements .  -2.104  2.719  11.386  5.185  1.900  2.3o3 

Krrors  and  omissu.ns .  -  325  -  7|6  —  628  294  710  2.882 

Overall  balance .  1.824  -6.258  1.533  -2.521  3.793  57 

( Tanjies  in  official 

reserves .  1,004  7.HH0  1.322  -1.505  6.792  6.651 

(.liances  m  banks  net 

external  position .  —2.626  —1.9-16  —2.208  3.921  —11.183  —  7. 000 

hxchanp*  rate 

adjustments .  —202  318  —647  105  .508  955 

TOI  \l .  -1.824  ti.258  -1.533  2.521  3.793  -  57 


1  Ml  figures  net.  exrej»t  exports  an<l  imports. 

2  For  value  of  the  lira — ee  Olossarv. 

•*  free  on  hoard. 

Source:  lla>ed  on  information  from  Manca  d'ltalia.  Annual  Report .  J'Wl.  Pome.  Mav 
1985.  86-87.  98.  appendix. 
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1 able  1 1.  Cabinets.  May  I 048-Septrm her  1985 


I’rinip  Mmi'lpr  llatf  lurim-d  Mi-iiiIut  I'arti.-- 

Ali'idp  IV  (ia-in-ri .  Ma>  2.!.  I«J4K*  l>C.  |>SI)I.  I’HI.  I’l  l 

Alriile  IV  ( .a>|icri .  January  27.  I’l.'id  DC.  I’SDI.  I’KI.  I’l.l 

AlruV  IV  (ia>|im .  JciK  2<>.  I‘>.)l  DC.  I’SDI.  I’KI 

Alciilp  IV  Dampen .  JuK  1<>.  DCVi  DC 

(lui>e|i|«‘  (Vila .  AuguM  IT.  I'J.jA  DC 

Anuntore  Kanfaiii .  Jan narv  IT.  ID5I  ll.nlcl  DC 

confidence  vote) 

Mario  Seel ba .  Kehruarv  |0,  ] <>54  DC.  |»SDI.  (’l  l 

Antonio  Segni .  Julv  7.  1933  DC.  I’SDI.  I’M 

Adorn*  /»li .  Ma\  19.  1937  DC 

Amintore  Kanfani .  Julv  I.  1938  DC.  I’SDI 

Antonio  Segni .  Kehruarv  1 9.  1 939  |)( ! 

Kerdmando  Tamhrom .  March  29.  1990  DC 

Amintore  Kanfani .  Julv  29.  1990  |)( ! 

Amintore  Kanfani .  Kehruarv  21.  1992  DC.  I’KI.  I’SDI 

Cinvanm  l.eone .  June  22.  1993  |)( ! 

AMo  Moro .  December  4.  1993  DC.  I’KI.  I’SDI.  I’Sl 

Milo  Moro .  Jul\  22.  1994  DC.  I’KI.  I’SDI.  I’Sl 

AMo  Moro .  Kehruarv  23.  1999  DC.  I’KI.  I’SDI.  I’Sl 

Ciovanni  l.eone .  June  24.  1998  DC 

Mariano  Humor .  December  13.  1998  DC.  I’KI.  I’Sl 

Mariano  Humor . August  3.  1999  DC 

Mariano  Humor .  .  Mar.li  29.  1979  DC.  I’KI.  I’Sl.  I’Sl 

hrnilio  Colombo . August  9.  19,0  DC.  I’KI  (withdrew  Kehruarv 

27.  19711  I’Sl.  I’Sl 

Ciulio  Amlreotti .  Kehruarv  17.  1972  I )( ; 

Ciulio  Amlreotti .  June  29.  1972  DC.  I’Sl  .  I’Ll 

Mariano  Humor .  Julv  7.  1973  DC.  I’Sl.  I’Sl  .  I’KI 

Mariano  Kunior .  March  13.  1974  DC.  I’Sl.  I’SDI 

AMo  Moro .  November  23.  1974  DC.  I’KI 

AMo  Moro .  Kehruarv  12.  1979  DC 

Ciulio  Amlreotti .  Julv  30.  1979  (resigned  DC 

January  19,  1978) 

Ciulio  Amlreotti .  March  13.  1978  DC 

Ciulio  Amlreotti .  March  21.  1979  (lasted  only  DC.  I’KI.  I’SDI 

10  days  persisted  as 
caretaker  government) 

!•  ranee  mo  (.oss  iga .  August  4.  1979  (resigned  DC.  I’SDI.  I’ll 

March  19.  1980) 

Kraneeseo  (ios^jga . April  4.  1980  (resigned  DC.  I’Sl.  I’KI 

September  27,  1980) 

Arnaldo  Korlani .  October  19.  1980  (resigned  DC.  I’Sl.  I’SDI.  I’KI 

Mav  29.  1981) 
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Table  11.  Cabinets ,  Max  1948-September  1985 — Cant. 


Prime  Minister  Date  Formed  Member  Parties 


Cimanni  Spadolmi  (PHI) .  June  28.  1981  (resigned  DC.  PS|.  |>S|:I.  PHI 

August  7,  1982) 

Giovanni  Spadolmi  < l*K I ) .  August  23.  1982  (resigned  DC.  PSI.  PSDI.  PRI.  PI. I 

November  id.  1982) 

A  mutton*  Kanfam .  December  II.  1982  DC.  PSI,  PSDI.  PCI 

(resigned  April  29.  1983) 

Betti  no  Craxi  <  PSI ) .  August  4.  1983  (still  in  DC.  PM.  PSDI.  PRI.  PCI 

office  in  September  1983) 


D(.  Partito  Democrazia  Cnstiana  (Christian  Democratic  Partv) 

PU  Partito  I  iberale  Itaiiano  (Italian  Liberal  Partv) 

PRI  Partito  Repubbicano  Itaiiano  (Italian  Republican  Partv) 

PSDI  Partito  Socialista  Democraticn  Itaiiano  (Italian  Social  Democratic  Partv) 

LSI  Partito  Socialista  Italiana  (Italian  Socialist  Partv) 

PSC  Partido  Socialista  l  nitario  (L  nitarv  Socialist  Partv) 

*I)e  (>asperi  also  formed  the  four  preceding  governments  (December  Pi.  1943  to  \la\  CH 
1948). 
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Table  14.  Major  Army  Weapons.  OHS 
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Table  15.  Major  Xaval  Weapons.  1985 
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Table  16.  Major  Air  Force  Weapons.  1985 

Hstimated 

in  Country  of  Origin 

Invontnrx 


Combat  aircraft 

Lockheed  F-I04S  jet  interceptor . 

■\ermacchi  MH-XV)  fighter /ground  attack  air 
craft  |KC  A  I. 

I  or k heed  f/HK  HOC  reconnaissance  aircraft.. 

Transport  aircraft 

0-222  general  purpose  transport  aircraft 

Lockheed  C-I3«»H . 

Aircraft  on  order 

Tornado  multiple  role  combat  aircraft 

tMMRCU 

\M-\  KC  \  aircraft . 

\giMa  Hell  AH-212  hehropter . 

•Joint  production  under  au-pice>  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Source:  flawed  on  information  from  The  \filit<ir\  Halance.  1(IH4~  l(W5.  Ia»ndnn.  1984. 
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The  European  Communities 


The  complex  and  ever  changing  institutions  that  make  up  the 
European  Communities  (EC — also  commonlv  called  the  European 
Community)  form  more  than  a  framework  for  tree  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation.  The  signatories  to  the  treaties  governing  the 
community  have  agreed  in  principle  to  integrate  their  economies 
and  ultimately  to  form  a  political  union.  Ire<|uent  strong  opposition 
from  both  the  public  and  concerned  politicians  does  not  detract 
from  the  founders'  intentions,  horn  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War 
II.  to  create  a  peaceful  union  of  formerly  hostile  states. 

The  EC  is  actually  a  merger  of  three  separate  communities. 
Ihe  first,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (E(.SC).  was  es¬ 
tablished  hv  a  treaty  signed  in  Paris  on  April  18.  I  Pol.  After  sev¬ 
eral  false  starts  to  expand  the  community,  the  original  members 
agreed  to  form  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC.  or 
Common  Market)  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(El  R  ATOM)  b\  treaties  signed  in  Rome  on  March  25.  IP5i.  Ihe 
EEC  and  El’RATOM  modeled  their  governing  institutions  on  those 
of  the  ECSC.  Another  treaty,  signed  in  Brussels  on  April  8.  1P(>5. 
planned  the  merger  of  the  institutions  governing  all  three  commu¬ 
nities.  which  was  achieved  about  two  years  later. 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  EC  act  under  guidelines  from  any 
of  the  community  treaties  as  necessary.  The  provisions  of  the  EEC 
treaty  are  the  broadest  of  the  three  treaties:  the  elimination  of  all 
harriers  to  trade  and  to  the  movement  of  persons,  services,  and 
capital:  the  development  of  common  policies  on  trade,  agriculture, 
and  transportation;  the  regulation  of  fair  business  practices:  the 
harmonization  of  economic  policies  and  laws:  the  creation  of  social 
development  funds  and  investment  banks:  and  the  allocation  of 
special  assistance  to  an  association  of  former  '(domes  and  depend¬ 
encies  affiliated  with  the  member  states.  Those  of  the  ECSC  and 
EAR  ATOM  treaties  are  similar  but  limited  to  their  respective  in¬ 
dustries. 


huh:  I  (,oun/r\  Study 

Belgium.  Franc**.  Italv.  Luxembourg.  the  Netherlands.  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany)  are  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community.  Britain.  Denmark,  and  Ireland  joined  on 
January  I.  1978;  Greece  Became  a  member  on  January  1.  1981. 
Portugal  and  Spain  applied  for  membership  in  I ‘>77.  and  after 
\ear>  of  tortuous  negotiations  regarding  their  accession,  treaties 
were  signed  in  June  1984  to  allow  their  entry  on  January  I.  1980. 

The  leading  institutions  of  the  KG  are  the  Council  ot  Ministers 
of  the  Kuropean  Communities  and  the  Commission  of  the  Furopean 
Communities,  which  are  both  headquartered  in  Brussels  (see  fig.  \. 
this  Appendix).  The  council  tends  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
individual  member  states;  the  commission  represents  those  of  the 
KC  as  a  body.  In  theory,  the  fields  of  competence  for  each  organi¬ 
zation  are  separate:  in  practice,  they  overlap  and  blur.  Generally, 
the  council  makes  all  the  major  decisions,  acting  on  advice  from 
the  commission,  which  proposes  and  implements  policy. 

The  council  makes  decisions  bv  qualified  majority  or  unani¬ 
mous  vote.  For  a  qualified  majority  the  votes  are  weighted  roughly 
hv  population:  Britain.  France.  Italy,  and  V\  est  Germane  receive 
10  votes  each:  Belgium.  Greece,  and  the  Netherlands,  five  each: 
Denmark  ami  Ireland,  three  each:  and  Luxembourg,  two.  I  nless 
the  council  acts  on  a  proposal  from  the  commission,  it  must  have 
the  approval  of  no  fewer  than  six  members  for  a  qualified  majority. 
An  agreement  reached  in  I960  known  as  the  Luxembourg  Compro¬ 
mise  requires  unanimity,  however,  when  anv  one  country  declares 
a  decision  to  be  of  vital  importance.  Although  the  agreement  is  not 
part  of  an  FC  treaty  document,  it  has  been  breached  only  rarely, 
as.  for  example,  in  Mav  1982.  when  Britain  tried  to  veto  a  vote  on 
agricultural  policy  to  gain  leverage  in  other  budgetary  negotiations. 
I  nanimitv  is  preferred  for  all  major  decisions.  Several  initiatives 
have  been  taken  to  make  qualified  majority  voting  the  norm  for  all 
council  actions.  Fach  member  appoints  a  permanent  representative 
to  the  council  to  act  as  ambassador.  The  actual  representative  at 
meetings  varies,  however,  hut  is  usually  a  cabinet  minister  familiar 
with  the  issues  under  discussion.  The  presidency  of  the  council  ro¬ 
tates  every  six  months.  The  council  is  assisted  bv  a  secretariat, 
which  had  some  1.800  staff  members  in  1984. 

The  commission  has  two  representatives  each  from  Britain. 
France.  Italv.  and  West  Germany  and  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  other  member  states.  They  are  appointed  for  four-year 
terms.  In  1984  some  12.600  permanent  and  6.40  temporary  -tat! 
members,  organized  into  20  specialized  directorates-general.  aided 
the  coinmis-ion  in  performing  its  duties. 


microcopy  resolution  test  chart 

NAIiONAL  BUR!  AU  OF  SUNUARUS.  1“°’" 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Emile  Noel.  Working  Together:  The 

Institutions  oj  the  European  Community.  Luxembourg.  1985.  6. 

Figure  A.  The  European  Communities'  Decisionmaking  Process.  1985 

Since  1974  it  has  become  customary  for  the  heads  of  state  or 
government  of  the  members  of  the  EC  to  meet  three  times  a  year 
in  a  summit  conference  called  the  European  Council.  Although 
there  is  no  mention  of  this  organization  in  any  EC  treaty  docu¬ 
ment,  some  legal  experts  believe  it  to  be  the  supreme  manifestation 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  European  Communities.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  Council  has  become  an  important  forum  for  developing 
common  approaches  to  foreign  policy  as  well  as  economic  issues. 
West  Germany  and  Italy  have  proposed  that  its  role  be  formalized. 

The  European  Parliament,  located  in  Strasbourg,  France,  has 
only  advisory  powers  over  the  council  and  the  commission,  al¬ 
though  it  may  remove  the  officers  of  the  commission  by  a  three- 
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fourths  vote  of  censure.  It  does  not  legislate  hut  responds  to  ac¬ 
tions  or  queries  from  the  council  and  the  commission  and  must  ap¬ 
prove  the  budget.  If  parliament  rejects  the  budget,  a  complex  pro¬ 
cedure  of  month-to-month  accounting  ensues,  which  gives  parlia¬ 
ment  some  bargaining  power.  Parliament  represents  the  Kuropean 
citizenrv.  who  directly  elect  their  representatives  everv  five  vears 
according  to  local  electoral  law-.  (There  was  an  election  in  June 
1984.)  Britain.  France.  Italv.  and  est  Cermanv  elect  HI  member- 
each:  the  Netherlands,  25:  Belgium  and  ( (recce.  24  each:  Den¬ 
mark.  If):  Ireland.  15:  and  Luxembourg.  (>.  for  a  total  of  484  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Parliament  had  a  support  staff  of  2.950  people  in 
1984. 

The  Court  of  Justice  has  the  final  sav  in  interpreting  and  ap- 
plving  KC  "laws."  i.e..  the  policies  of  the  council  and  the  commis¬ 
sion.  and  rriav  judge  am  document  or  action  except  nonbinding 
opinions  of  the  council.  Individuals,  corporations,  governments,  or 
KC  institutions  mav  bring  suit  to  the  court.  The  court  mav  also 
render  preliminarv  opinions  on  cases  brought  to  it  bv  other  courts 
within  the  national  judicial  systems  of  the  Ft.’  member-.  The  court 
has  11  judges  and  fixe  adx oeates- general  who  serve  for  renewable 
six-vear  terms.  VII  member-  of  the  court  must  be  chosen  bv  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  council.  In  1981  the  court  had  480  support 
staff  members. 

The  Court  of  Auditors  control-  and  monitor-  all  budgetary 
revenues  and  expenditure-  of  the  FC.  The  court  consists  of  10 
members  selected  bv  the  council  for  six-vear  terms.  In  1984  the 
court  had  a  staff  of  800  people. 

From  time  to  time,  proposals  from  the  council  or  the  commis¬ 
sion  are  discussed  with  the  Fcoiiomic  and  Social  Committee,  which 
is  made  up  of  about  150  representatives  from  employers'  groups, 
trade  unions,  and  other  interest  groups.  Other  important  F(.  insti¬ 
tutions  include  the  Kuropean  Investment  Bank,  agricultural  adviso¬ 
ry  committees  set  up  for  individual  commodities  and  markets,  the 
Kuropean  Social  Fund,  the  Kuropean  Agricultural  Fund,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  funds. 

The  plethora  of  organizations  dealing  with  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  demonstrates  the  central  importance  of  this  sector  to  the  F.C. 
Most  of  the  KC  budget  is  geared  toward  applying  the  Common  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Policy  (CAP),  which  has  stirred  considerable  debate  in 
the  1980s.  The  CAP  was  initially  successful  in  supporting  the 
prices  of  farm  products  but  bv  the  earlv  1980-  had  become  a  drain 
on  the  budget.  Britain,  whose  agricultural  work  lorcc  numbers  less 
than  one-third  of  the  KC  average,  has  been  especially  vigorous  in 
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demanding  a  reduction  in  both  its  budgetary  contribution  and  CAP 
subsidies. 

Another  set  of  issues  facing  the  EC  concerned  institutional 
reform.  In  June  1984  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  institutional  affairs 
was  created  to  consider,  among  other  proposals,  the  strengthening 
of  the  commission's  powers,  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  qualified 
majority  in  the  council,  and  the  expansion  of  parliament’s  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Parliament  has  drafted  the  Treaty  of  European  Union, 
which  would  broaden  cooperation  between  the  EC  states  and  re¬ 
quire  the  council  to  share  its  legislative  powers  with  parliament.  In 
1985  it  was  trying  to  raise  support  for  the  treaty  in  the  national 
parliaments  of  the  member  states.  It  was  doubtful  whether  these 
efforts  could  persuade  the  council  to  relinquish  any  of  its  powers. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 


The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO;  also  called 
the  Atlantic  Alliance)  is  a  defensive  alliance  formed  in  1949  to 
maintain  Western  military  preparedness  and  to  deter  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  member  states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
NATO  is  an  association  of  Western  nations  joineu  together  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  security  through  mutual  guarantees  and  collective  self- 
defense,  as  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  is  an  intergovernmental,  not  a  supranational,  organization  in 
which  member  states  retain  their  full  sovereignty  and  independ¬ 
ence.  The  member  states  of  NATO  are  Belgium,  Britain,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germa¬ 
ny),  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 

The  political  task  of  NATO  is  to  provide  for  periodic  consulta¬ 
tion  on  common  political  problems  and  also  to  give  direction  to  the 
military  aspects  of  the  alliance.  The  military  task  of  NATO  in 
peacetime  is  to  establish  joint  defense  plans  and  necessary  infra¬ 
structures  and  to  sponsor  joint  training  exercises  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  peacetime,  national  forces  receive  orders  from  their  own 
national  authorities;  in  war,  all  forces  committed  to  NATO  would 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  unified  NATO  command  structure. 

The  aim  of  the  alliance  is  to  guarantee  the  security  of  its 
members  and  to  foster  stable  international  relations.  It  seeks  to 
achieve  these  objectives  through  a  policy  based  on  principles  of  de¬ 
fense  and  detente.  The  alliance  maintains  a  strong  defense  in  order 
to  ensure  credible  deterrence.  At  the  same  time,  NATO  seeks  to 
establish  a  constructive  East-West  relationship  through  dialogue 
and  mutually  advantageous  cooperation.  This  includes  efforts  to 
achieve  significant,  equitable,  and  verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduc¬ 
tions. 
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Alliance  decisions  reflect  the  collective  perceptions  of  the 
member  states  and  are  reached  through  consultation  and  consen¬ 
sus.  The  major  forum  for  consultation  within  the  alliance  is  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  (NAC),  which  is  composed  of  ministerial 
representatives  of  the  16  member  nations.  The  NAC  meets  twice 
each  year,  and  the  members  are  represented  by  thei’-  ministers  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  NAC  occasionally  meets  at  the  head  of  state 
level  as  well  (see  fig.  A,  this  Appendix). 

The  Defense  Planning  Committee  (DPC)  is  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  member  countries  that  actively  participate  in 
NATOs  integrated  military  structure  and  deals  specifically  with  de¬ 
fense  matters.  At  the  ministerial  level  member  nations  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  ministers  of  defense.  (France  withdrew  from  mili¬ 
tary  participation  in  the  alliance  in  1966;  Iceland  has  no  military 
forces.)  The  secretary  general  of  NATO  presides  over  meetings  of 
the  DPC  and  the  NAC. 

Nuclear  matters  are  discussed  by  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
(NPG).  The  NPG  meets  twice  each  year  at  the  level  of  ministers  of 
defense  and  as  required  at  the  permanent  representative  level. 

The  permanent  representatives  of  member  countries  (ambassa¬ 
dors)  are  supported  by  delegations  at  NATO  headquarters  in 
Everre,  a  suburb  of  Brussels.  NATO  military  headquarters  are  lo¬ 
cated  near  Mons  in  southwest  Belgium. 

The  Military  Committee  is  the  highest  military  authority  of 
the  alliance  and  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  all  member 
nations  but  France  and  Iceland.  The  chiefs  of  staff  meet  at  least 
twice  each  year.  To  allow  the  Military  Committee  to  function  con¬ 
tinuously,  each  member  also  has  a  permanent  military  representa¬ 
tive.  The  Military  Committee  is  responsible  for  recommendations  to 
the  NAC  and  the  DPC  on  actions  necessary  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense  of  the  NATO  area  and  for  supplying  guidance  on  military 
matters  to  the  major  NATO  commanders. 

The  strategic  area  covered  by  the  alliance  is  divided  among 
three  commands;  Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE),  Allied  Command 
Atlantic  (ACLANT),  and  Allied  Command  Channel  (ACCHAN).  The 
commanders  of  these  commands  are,  respectively.  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe  (SACEUR),  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlan¬ 
tic  (SACLANT),  and  Commander  in  Chief  Channel  (CINCHAN). 
ACE  covers  the  area  extending  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  eastern  border  of 
Turkey,  excluding  Britain  and  Portugal;  the  defense  of  this  area 
falls  under  several  NATO  commands.  ACLANT  covers  approxi¬ 
mately  31  million  square  kilometers  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This 
area  extends  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  from 
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t lie  waters  of  North  America  to  the  coasts  of  Kurope  and  Africa, 
except  tor  the  Knglish  Channel  and  Britain.  ACLANT's  primary 
wartime  responsihilitv  is  to  provide  security  for  the  Atlantic  area 
by  guarding  the  sea  lanes  and  denying  their  use  to  an  enemy  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  reinforcement  and  resupply  of  NATO 
Kurope  with  materiel  and  personnel.  ACCHAN  covers  the  Knglish 
Channel  and  the  southern  areas  of  the  North  Sea.  Its  mission  is  to 
control  and  protect  merchant  shipping  in  the  area  and  to  cooperate 
with  ACK  in  the  air  defense  of  the  channel.  The  forces  assigned  to 
ACCHAN  are  primarily  naval  but  also  include  maritime  air  forces. 
ACCHAN  includes  the  Standing  Naval  Force  Channel  (STANAV- 
FORCHAN).  which  is  a  permanent  force  composed  of  mine  coun¬ 
termeasure  vessels  of  NATO  countries. 

NA  TO  military  forces  consist  of  three  interlocking  elements, 
known  as  the  NATO  Triad.  The  conventional  forces  are  able  to 
resist  a  conventional  attack  and  sustain  a  conventional  defense  in 
forward  battle  areas  until  reinforced.  The  intermediate-  and  short- 
range  nuclear  forces  enhance  the  conventional  deterrent  and.  if 
necessary,  the  defensive  effort  of  the  conventional  forces  against  a 
conventional  attack.  The  nuclear  forces  would  also  deter  and 
defend  against  an  attack  by  nuclear  forces  of  the  same  kind  and 
provide  a  linkage  to  strategic  nuclear  forces  of  the  Lnited  States 
and  Britain,  which  constitute  the  third  element  of  the  N  ATO  Triad. 

NATO  has  adopted  a  defensive  strategy  of  ''flexible  re¬ 
sponse.  ”  This  means  that  NA  TO  maintains  sufficient  forces  to  re¬ 
spond  to  anv  level  of  aggression  and  possesses  the  full  spectrum  of 
forces  to  counter  anv  act  of  aggression  with  an  equal  or  higher 
level  of  response.  The  maintenance  of  credible  deterrence  is  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  because  of  continued  improvement  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  Warsaw  I’act  forces  ami  because  of  a  tommon  per¬ 
ception  that  NATO  forces  have  become  inferior  to  the  Warsaw 
Fact.  NATO  defense  policy  is  also  based  on  eventual  disarmament 
and  arms  control.  In  negotiations  conducted  in  Geneva  and  V  ienna, 
both  sides  have  been  discussing  reductions  not  only  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  but  also  in  levels  of  conventional 
forces.  The  objective  of  these  talks  is  an  eventual  balance  of  forces 
at  much  lower  levels. 

N  ATO  has  survived  since  1‘14'T  despite  policy  differences  be¬ 
tween  its  members,  because  the  members  have  been  bound  hv 
common  values  and  a  common  desire  to  unite  in  defense  against  a 
possible  military  attack  bv  Warsaw  Fact  forces.  Recognizing  the 
political  and  economic  constraints  facing  West  Kuropean  govern¬ 
ments.  they  have  nevertheless  made  progress  in  areas  considered  to 
be  contentious  in  the  earlv  l')BOs:  sharing  the  NATO  burden 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  NATO  Information  Service,  Xato 
Handbook.  Brussels,  1983,  30-56;  and  NATO  Information  Service,  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  Facts  and  Figures.  Brussels,  1981. 
89-112. 
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(maintaining  equivalent  level*  of  financial  support),  coordinating 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  l  nion,  and  making  common  policies 
on  problems  outside  the  NATO  area. 

At  least  four  previous  controversies  have  presented  greater 
cause  for  alarm  than  the  issues  facing  the  alliance  in  the  1980s: 
arguments  over  the  Kuropean  Defense  Community  (1950-54). 
American  anger  over  the  Suez  invasion  of  1956.  French  withdraw¬ 
al  from  NATO  military  activities  in  I960,  and  Kuropean  concern 
about  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  from  1965  to  1975.  In 
addition,  the  alliance  has  been  torn  by  debates  over  the  Multilater¬ 
al  Force  and  Greek-T urkish  conflicts  over  Cyprus. 

Difficulties  in  the  mid-1980s  reflected  the  different  attitudes 
the  allies  had  toward  Soviet  behavior,  problems  outside  the  area, 
international  economic  difficulties,  and  defense  doctrine  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  NATO  has  faced  internal  tensions  created  h\  the 
antinuclear  movement,  continued  Greek-Turkish  disputes,  and  a 
perceived  growth  in  Kuroeommunism.  Many  of  these  controversies 
have  been  magnified  because  of  Western  Kurope's  growing  self- 
confidence  and  willingness  to  express  openly  doubts  about  Ameri¬ 
can  policies. 

NATO's  formal  mandate  does  not  encompass  the  defense  of 
its  members'  vital  interests  if  they  lie  outside  the  treatv  area.  His¬ 
torically.  the  Inited  States  has  resisted  bringing  the  colonial  and 
post-colonial  commitments  of  Western  Kurope  under  the  NATO 
umbrella.  This  long-held  view  has  been  modified  as  a  result  of  the 
extraordinary  impact  of  increased  Western  dependency  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil.  the  revolution  in  Iran,  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani¬ 
stan.  Despite  their  economic  dependency.  West  Kuropean*  have 
been  less  emotionally  affected  by  these  events  than  the  l  nited 
States  and  have  resisted  extending  the  NATO  security  area  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Persian  Gulf.  Most  policymakers  agreed  in  the  mid- 
1980s  that  a  formal  extension  of  NATO's  area  of  coverage  is  unre¬ 
alistic. 

The  economic  problems  confronting  NATO  members  also  ex¬ 
acerbate  problems  within  the  alliance.  Divergent  macro-economic 
policies  are  a  primary  source  of  tension  between  the  allies.  High 
l. nited  States  interest  rates  have  been  blamed  bv  West  Kuropean* 
for  attracting  short-term  capital  to  the  United  States,  driving  up  the 
dollar’s  exchange  rate  relative  to  the  West  Kuropean  currencies 
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and  pulling  up  interest  rates  in  Western  Europe.  West  European 
governments,  especially  that  of  West  Germany,  have  pointed  out 
hat  the  more  expensive  United  States  dollar  increases  the  cost  of 
Hiving  United  States  military  equipment  as  well  as  importing  oil. 
Higher  interest  rates  also  increase  government  budget  deficits  in 
Western  Europe  and  make  it  harder  for  those  states  to  meet  de- 
tense-spending  commitments. 
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Glossary 

DC — Partito  Oemoerazia  Cristiana  (Christian  Democratic  Partv). 
Abbreviation  is  always  DC  rather  than  PDC. 

( i I )I* — Gross  domestic  product.  The  total  value  of  all  final  (con¬ 
sumption  and  investment)  goods  and  services  produced  bv  an 
economy  in  a  given  period,  usually  a  year. 

CM* — Cross  national  product.  GDP  (y.c. )  plus  the  income  from 
overseas  investments  minus  the  earnings  of  foreign  investors 
in  the  home  economy. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) — F.stablished  along  with  the 
World  Hank  (y.c.)  in  I94.">.  Hie  IMF  is  a  specialized  agency 
affiliated  with  the  l  nited  Nations  and  is  responsible  for  stabi¬ 
lizing  international  exchange  rates  and  payments.  The  main 
business  of  the  IMF  is  to  provide  loans  to  its  members  (in¬ 
cluding  industrialized  and  developing  countries)  when  they  ex¬ 
perience  balance  of  pay  merits  difficulties.  These  loans  fre- 
i)uently  carry  conditions  that  require  substantial  internal  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustments  bv  the  recipients,  most  of  which  are  devel¬ 
oping  countries. 

Italian  lira  (I.) — I'he  national  currency.  Since  1980  the  lira  has 
generally  fluctuated  downward:  it  was  devalued  7.H  percent 
inside  the  F.uropean  Monetary  System  in  July  198.T  The 
number  of  lira  per  l  SSI  averaged  980..')  in  1980;  1.200  in 
1981:  1.870  in  1 982:  l.6.19..">  in  1088:  and  LOTTO  j„  1<>H  T. 
Before  the  July  1988  devaluation,  the  lira  exchange  rate  sank 
to  2.200  lira  per  l  SSI.  but  it  appeared  to  have  stabilized  at 
around  1.000  lira  per  l  SSI  by  the  end  of  August. 

Mezzogiorno — Name  used  to  designate  the  southern  part  of  the 
Italian  peninsula. 

North-South — This  refers  to  regional  contrast  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Italy.  Ill  this  context  the  south  is  collectively 
called  the  Mezzogiorno  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  I  he 
south  includes  the  regions  of  Lampania.  Abruzzi.  Molise. 
Puglia.  Basilicata.  Calabria.  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  Mezzo¬ 
giorno  is  an  official  designation  used  for  many  purposes. 

OF.CD  (Organisation  for  Fconomic  Co-operation  and  Develop¬ 
ment) —  F.stablished  in  1901  to  replace  the  Organisation  for 
F.uropean  Fconomic  Co-operation,  the  OFCD  is  an  internation¬ 
al  organization  composed  of  the  industrialized  market  econo¬ 
my  countries  (21  full  members  as  of  1984).  It  seeks  to  pro- 
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mole  eeonomic  and  social  welfare  in  member  countries  as  well 
as  in  developin':  countries  In  providing  a  forum  in  which  to 
formulate  and  coordinate  policies  designed  to  this  end. 

submerged  ecoiioim — Heonomie  activity  or  remunerated  work  not 
reported  to  the  public  authorities  to  avoid  income  taxes  and 
social  security  contributions.  Sometimes  called  the  black  or 
gra\  economy . 

Western  Kuropean  l  nion  (W  HI  ) — In  194-8  Belgium.  Britain. 
K ranee.  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  signed  a  treaty  en- 
visioning  a  collective  security  arrangement  that  yvas  at  least 
inferential^  a  hedge  against  a  militarily  resurgent  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  (West  Germany).  Meanwhile  in  1949 
NATO  was  formed.  In  19; >4  a  nine-power  conference  agreed 
in  London  to  include  \Xest  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  as  yet 
unorganized  W  HI  .  to  terminate  Allied  occupation  of  West 
Germany,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  West  Germany  to  join 
NATO.  Ihe  London  agreement  was  ratified  in  1955.  when 
W  HI  also  came  into  being.  By  acceding  to  the  W  HI  .  West 
Germany  accepted  limitations  on  its  rearmament  and  weapons 
manufacture:  separately,  it  also  renounced  the  manufacture  of 
atomic,  bacteriological,  and  chemical  weapons.  In  the  mid- 
1980s  the  W  HI  .  headquartered  in  London,  dealt  mostly  with 
intra-Huropean-uiiion  political  questions,  but  also  occasionally 
with  Kuropean  defense  issues. 

World  Bank  —  Informal  name  used  to  designate  a  group  of  three 
affiliated  international  institutions:  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  (IFF).  The  IBRD,  established  in  1945.  has  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  loans  to  developing  countries 
for  productive  projects.  The  IDA.  a  legally  separate  loan  fund 
but  administered  hv  the  staff  of  the  IBRD,  was  set  up  in 
1990  to  furnish  credits  to  the  poorest  developing  countries  on 
much  easier  terms  than  those  conventional  IBRD  loans.  The 
IFF.  founded  in  19.50.  supplements  the  activities  of  the  IBRD 
through  loans  and  assistance  designed  specifically  to  encour¬ 
age  the  growth  of  productive  private  enterprises  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  president  and  certain  senior  officers 
of  the  IBRD  hold  the  same  positions  in  the  IFF.  I  he  three 
institutions  are  owned  bv  the  governments  of  the  countries 
that  subscribe  their  capital.  To  participate  in  the  World  Bank 
group,  member  states  must  first  belong  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF — </. c. ). 
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robots  (A«r  also  automation):  207 
Romagna:  20 

Roman  Catholicism,  see  Catholicism 
Roman  Kmpire:  8 
Romantic  Age:  22 

Rome:  22.  24.  08:  liberation.  04.  o5;  occu¬ 
pation.  04:  origin*.  0:  sack  of.  18 
Romulus:  0 

RossC  Mini.  Roberto:  102 
Rossini,  (rioacchmo:  22.  25.  101 
R  mi  ini.  Antonio  di’:  12.  45.  40 
Rumor.  Mariano:  78.  84.  248 
rural  life  (sec  also  agriculture):  188 
Russia  (>re  also  Soviet  l  nion):  51 

Salamlra.  \ntomo:  51.  50.  04 
San  Cimignano:  1 4 
San  Marino:  00 

Saragat.  (*m*eppi:  70.  280.  280.  281 

Sardinia:  0.  7.  21.  KM).  102.  148.  288 

Savov:  25.  27 

Scaligeri:  15 

Scelba.  Mario:  820 

Sciascia.  I.eonard:  100 

sculpture:  150-58 

Second  War  of  Independence:  xiv.  2') 

Segm.  \iitmiio:  78.  280.  280 
Sdla.  (Jumtirio:  85 

>cnate  Oer  a/s<>  <  Chamber  of  |)eputies;  Gm- 
-titutioii:  government):  08.  288-84.  258: 
membership.  248:  powers.  240:  -true 
tore.  248 

senate.  Roman  7.  8 


Sialv:  0.  7.  II.  21.  24.  2‘).  80.  85.  loo. 

102.  188.  814:  liberation.  04 
Signorile.  Claudio:  282 
Sigonella:  814 
Siloiie.  Igna/io:  I5‘) 

Sindona.  Michele:  2-52 
Six  W  eek  War:  88 
Slov  cues:  I  )  5 
sftialll  business;  202-08 
Social  ( iatliolicism:  fo 
Social  Democrats:  71.  77:  and  i  hun  h.  71 
Social  Internationale:  18 
social  reforms:  87.  88.  47.  71.  78 
social  seiuritv:  182.  100-200;  jundmg.  200 
social  structure  (.sec  also  class  structure: 
middle  class;  working  cla*si:  120-80. 

148.  150 

soc  ial  unrest:  12.  15-40.  88 
Soc  ial  W  ar:  8 

soc  ialism  [see  also  Italian  Socialist  I'urtv;  so¬ 
cialists);  1-8-  40 

Socialist  I'artv  >*t  Italian  Workers  iPM.h: 
70.  281 

Socialist  I'artv  of  Italv  (PSD:  15 
socialists  (.see  also  Italian  Socialist  I'artv;  so- 
ciahsin):  5.  51.  54.  00.  70.  77.  282. 
288.  885 

Somalia  l.ver  also  colonies);  80.  (>7 

Sonnnio.  Sidnev:  17 
So-si.  Mario:  885 

South  Ivrcd  People’s  I’artv  (S\  I'l:  115 
Soviet  1  moil  l.'ee  also  Russia):  55.  02.  211. 
278.  807.  810 

Spadolini.  Ciovanni:  280.  212.  244.  278 

Spam:  7.  18.  25 

Spam**h  (  av  il  W  ar:  02 

S  pi  ne  1 1 1 .  Altiero:  280 

Malm.  Joseph:  277 

standard  of  hv  ing:  140.  152 

Stephen.  Pope:  10 

stock  exchanges:  1 85-80 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  I  S.  l.ver  also 
[  ruted  States);  2)  *7 

strikes-  42.  48.  44.  40.  58.  70.  |0<,-07 
student  unrest:  88-84 
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S*|i;ini'«h  >iiiTrss|iin;  World  War  I: 
World  War  II 

W  ar-aw  I ‘art;  287.  288.  807.  8o7 
Wrrnmllrr.  I  ana:  1 08 
W  «*-t  (o-rmam.  Vv  <><*rman\ 

Wr-irin  |.nrn(>ran  l  nn»n:  OO 
vviirkm*:  «  la-***  orr  m/v*  » la —  -triirtur<‘: 
iniiliilr  i  la**-;  social  -tnntnrr):  1 .8  I -.82 

tvmr  | >r< •< | (i*  t i< mi  i.mv  *//w»  .i«:ri4  ii If u r«* ):  218 
World  War  I;  8  I -82 


W<*rld  War  II:  08-07.  2**8 -08.  JOO;  Kuil- 
<d  I  ram  r.  M:  (-..tin.  lain-,  r.8:  '  .ti-i.tv 
lanr.  0.>;  |ilmn\  war.  t>  ».  rr|iarali<  i!«.  <i,~ 

8  «»tf n«*  liaK  \i\ .  27 
8  u^n-lav  i.i :  07.  I  80 

/a<<  ajimni.  Krmtino;  27-8-7o 
/.aii/"th.  \ndrra:  loo 
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